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PROPERTY MARKS OF ALASKAN ESKIMO 
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Lubbock, I believe, was the first to call attention to the occur- 
rence of a property mark on an arrow collected among the Eskimo 
of Alaska.” An examination of the collections in the United 
States National Museum at Washington, in the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History of New York, and in the Peabody 
Museum at Cambridge, shows that property marks are used very 
frequently by the Eskimo tribes of Alaska. They occur almost 
exclusively on weapons used in hunting, which, after being dis- 
patched, remain in the bodies of large game. These are, par- 
ticularly, whaling harpoons, walrus harpoons, sealskin buoys 
which are attached to harpoons, lance-heads used for killing 
whales, and detachable arrowheads. I found also two throwing- 
sticks provided with property marks. I did not discover any 
property marks on tools. It appears, therefore, that the object 
of the property mark is to secure property-right in the animal in 
which the weapon bearing the mark is found. This agrees with 
Kittlitz’s report,” quoted by Andree in his essay on property 


1 Prehistoric Times, 1869, p. 10. 
*R. Andree, Ethnographische Parallelen und Vergleiche, Neue Folge, p. 84. 
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marks, who says that the Aleutians hunt whales with harpoons 
without lines. The whale dies after having received several mis- 
siles, and drifts ashore on one of the islands. The people of the 
village community who find it, first examine the wound in which 
the harpoon bearing the mark of the community who killed the 
whale will be found. The latter are at once advised of the 
stranding, and divide the whale with the finders. 

Andree also quotes Holmberg, who says that the Konyags of 
Alaska place property marks on their sea-otter arrows. As the 
sea-otter is hardly ever killed by a single arrow, but receives four 
or five, which are shot by different hunters, the law provides that 
he whose arrow is nearest the head receives the game. I also 
found property marks of this kind on a set of sea-otter arrows 
from Koskimo. Andree states’ that he saw a property mark on 
a sealskin buoy from the western coast of Vancouver island. 

An examination of the available material shows that the same 
property marks are found on a great number of specimens; for 
example figure 17, c, occurs on six whaling harpoons. This shows 
that the marks (at least those on whaling harpoons) cannot be in- 
dividual, but must be communal. Sets of arrows found in quivers 
show always the same marks on their foreshafts. It is very in- 
teresting to note that harpoons and arrows of a certain form, and 
showing a certain decoration, always have the same property 
mark. It would seem that in each village the weapons of a 
certain group—a boat’s crew, family, house community, or any 
other social unit—use a certain decoration for their implements, 
which, in connection with certain lines, forms their property 
mark. In harpoons showing the decoration figure 17, c, the 
Y-shape property mark is never absent. The same is true of the 
designs shown in figure 16, c, g, and the connected marks. In 
the detachable heads of deer arrows I find, in by far the majority 
of cases, a certain form of the head connected with a certain 
mark. Figure 24, a, 4, are the forms that are of most frequent 


1 Ibid., p. 84. 
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Fic. 16—Whaling harpoons from Point Hope (in the American Museum of Natural History). One- 
fourth natural size. a, No. 60-1889; 4, No. 60-1882; c, No. 60-1880a ; d, No. 60-1481 ; ¢, No. 60- 
1879; 4, No. 60-1878 ; g, No. 60-1496 ; 4, No. 60-1479 ; 2, No. 60-1937 ; 7, No. 60-1476 ; 4, No. 60-1939. 
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occurrence. Form and decorative design must, therefore, be 


| 


considered as designating ownership. There are many har- 
\ 
h 


Fic. 17—Whaling harpoons from Point Hope (in the American Museum of Natural History). One- 
fourth natural size. a, No. 60-1499; 4, No. 60-1492 ; c, No. 60-1488 ; d, No. 60-1940; @, No. 60- 
1489 ; 7, No. 60-1485; g, No. 60-1491; 4, No. 60-1482; 2, No. 60-1891 ; 7, No. 60-1480; 4, No. 
60-1890; 7, No. 60-1475. 
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poon-heads that have no property marks. Probably these are 
sufficiently clearly designated by their form and ornament. Har- 
poon-heads from different villages differ very considerably in 
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form, while many from the same village show the same form, 
although differing in ornamentation. This will be seen by a 


Fic, 18— oe harpoons. One-fourth natural size. a@, from Diomede island, U.S. Nat. Mus., 
No. 38775; 4-e, from Point Barrow, U.S. Nat. Mus., Nos. 89748, 89753, 3060 897553; A re 
Point Peabody Museum, No. 50346 ‘Nat. Mus ; A-k, from Point 
Nat. Mus., Nos. 89752, 56601, 89746, ; 2, from Point Gana, "Peabody Museum, No, ch 


comparison of the specimens shown in figures 16 and 17, from 
Point Hope, with those from. Point Barrow. Most of the har- 
poons from Point Barrow (figures 18, J-%, and Ig, a, 4) have 
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rounded forms and a peculiar curve in the line running from tip 
to barb, while those from Point Hope show almost a straight 
line from tip to barb. Most of the property marks are placed 
just above the slanting base of the harpoon, on its shorter side, 


Exceptional locations are shown in figure 16, 4, & Most har- 


poons from Point Hope have an angular cross-section, the sides 
of the barb being strongly set 
off against the body of the har- 
poon, and forming a sharp 
ridge at the long side (figure 
16, 4, ¢, h-k). At Point Hope 
the center of decoration is the 
hole for the harpoon-line. The 
simplest form is a notch adjoin- 
ing the hole (figure 16,c). This 
develops into a triangle (figure 
16, ad, g). Sometimes the tri- 


angle and notch appear com- 

bined, the former having a black 

apex (figure 16, a). More elab- 

¢ orate forms consist of systems 

Fic. 1g—Whaling harpoons. One-fourth natural of lines surrounding the hole, 


size. a, 6, from Point Barrow, U.S. Nat. 
Mus., Nos. 89747, 89745; ¢, from Point Hope, and these follow the lateral 


Peabody Museum, No. 521456. 
edges on the body of the har- 

poon. Figure 17, a—-f, may be considered developments of 
the triangle mentioned before. The similarity between figures 
17, a, and 17, 4, is striking. The only difference consists in 
the presence of the notch above the line-hole on figure 17, 
b, and the differing location of the small cross-lines. Figure 
17, ad, e, and g-j are also very much alike. The first two of 
the latter series show the same design and the same property 
mark. This series may perhaps be considered a decoration de- 
veloped from the forms shown in 16, e, f In the harpoons shown 
in figures 16, 4-2, and 17, /, a middle rib on each side is added to 
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the three ribs on the long side of the harpoon. At the same time 
the line-hole is larger and more deeply scooped out on the barb 
Generally the base, on which is the hole for the foreshaft, 


side. 
| 
| 


Fic. 20—Walrus harpoons, One-half natural size. a, Port Clarence, U.S. N. M., No. 1 3 4, St 
Cape Darby, U.S. N. M., No. 44252; @, Peabody Museum, 


Michael, U. S. N. M., No. 24731; ¢, 
No. R19; e, Yukon river, S. N. M., No. 153448a 4, island, U. S. N. M., No. 451443 


g, Kadiak, U.S. N. M., No. 72547; 4, Yukon river, U.S. N. M., No. 1534480. 


is set off at an angle against the short side of the harpoon; but 
in a few cases there is a curve instead (figure 16, d, /,; figure 17, 7). 
Figure 17, 2, 7, show no ornamentation on the sides, but only on 
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the short, flat face. On the type represented in figure 17, ¢,a 


ridge is found on this face with two notches at its lower end. 
The harpoon-heads represented in figures 18, /, and Ig, c, belong 
also to this series of types and suggested to me that they are also 
from Point Hope. Mr C. C. Willoughby informed me, on in- 
quiry, that these specimens originally formed part of the collec- 
tion to which the harpoons in the American Museum of Natural 
History belonged. 


Fic. 2x—Walrus harpoons in the U. S. National Museum. One-half natural size. a, No. 73777; 
4, Nulok, No. 38299; c, Cape Nome, No. 44484; ¢d, Lower Kuskokwim, No, 176173. 


The Point Barrow harpoons are much simpler than those 
found at Point Hope. Most of them have a rounded cross-sec- 
tion and a depression for the line running from the line-hole 
down to the base. A lateral ridge occurs on figure 18, &, only, 
the locality of which is not certain. The designs on figure 19, 
a, 6, resemble the Point Hope series (figure 17, d, /). 

Property marks on walrus harpoons are rather rare; but on 
many of those from Port Clarence (figure 20, a) are found two 
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notches, which probably serve the purpose of property marks, 
like those on the whaling harpoon shown in figure 17, ¢ 
In figure 20, 4,c, d, appear property marks in the same posi- 


§3 
Fic. 22—Walrus harpoons. One-half natural size. a, Point Barrow, U. S. N.M., No. 56611; 
NM NY, Museun, No. 50347; c, Point Barrow, U.S. N. M., No. 56620; ad. Bristol bay, U. Ss! 


No. 90408 ; e, Spagunugumut ( Nunivak), WS: Ny. M., No. 37380 ; J, Kushunuk, U.S.N 
M., No. 363433 2; ‘Spagunugumut, U.S. N. M., No. 37955. 


tions in which they are found on whaling harpoons. The decora- 


tions of these harpoons show so much variety that it is almost 
impossible to find two from different localities that are alike. 


There is also considerable variation in each locality. The plain 
AM. ANTH. N, S., I—39. 
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form (figure 20, a), without mark and without notches, is quite 
frequent at Port Clarence. The fundamental elements of decora. 
tion consist in a line on the long face, running up from the notch 
between the barbs, and one on the short face running up from the 
base. Very often these lines are transformed into long, shallow 
depressions (figure 20 0, ¢, #). Lateral lines are often added to 
this simple form. These appear in figures 20, c, f, 4, and 22, g. 
In figure 21, c, the lateral lines are changed into ribs which 
occupy both faces of the harpoon. These lateral lines contribute | 


b2 63 


Fic. 23—Walrus harpoons in U.S. N.M. One-half natural size. a@, Agaiyukchugmut (Nunivak), 
No. 37944; 4, Point Barrow, No, 56611. 


largely toward setting off the sides of the harpoon as decorative 
fields. By developing the grooves running in some harpoons 
from line-hole to base (figure 22, c) into a larger surface, this 
lateral field is still more individualized (figures 21, d, and 22, 
é, f,g). The most frequent element of decoration on this field 
is a line with several shorter lines branching from it. Three 
short branch-lines occur in figures 20, ¢, f; 21,a@a, 22, f, g, and 
23, a; pairs of branches in figures 20, and 21, Variations of 
these designs originate by different combinations of the elements 
mentioned before and additions of new ones. On the two faces 
appear dots (figure 20, f, #2), and a circular design which is inter- 
preted by Lucien M. Turner as a flower (figures 21, d, 22, f,,g; 


aN 
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23, a). In some of these forms the combination looks almost 
like the face of an animal with snout upward (figures 22, f1; 
g2). Since these are, however, highly specialized forms, it 


Fic. 24—Heads of deer arrows. One-half natural size. a, Nunivak, U.S. N. M., No. 16415; 4, St. 


Michael, U. S. N. M., No. 24588 ; c-/, Peabody Museum, Nos. 173@, 173¢, 174, 1730; Nunivak, 
U.S. N. M., Nos. 16414, 16415, 16413. 


seems probable that this is an accident, particularly when com- 
pared with the grouping of the same elements in figures 22, f2, 
and 22, ¢ 3. The design on the faces of the harpoon shows a 


peculiar development in figure 23, J. 


TT 
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Three-barbed harpoons show certain peculiarities which are 


due to the presence of two notches at the base of the long face. 


a 


Fic. 25—Arrowheads and lance-point. a, Head of deer 
arrow, Peabody Museum, No. 26476 (3 nat.) ; 4, Head 
of deer arrow from Nunivak, U.S. N. M., No. 16414 
(4 nat.) ; c, Point of lance for white whales, from Fort 
Alexander, U.S. N. M., No. 127631 (} nat.) ; d, Head 
of deer arrow, from St. Michael, U. S. N. M., No. 
48502 (3 nat.). 


Here the decoration al- 
ways begins with two lines 
running up from. these 
notches (figures 21, d,; 22, 
a, f). 

The fundamental dif- 
ference between the orna- 
mentation of the walrus 
harpoon and the whaling 
harpoon is, therefore, that 
in the former the orna- 
mentation developed on 
the faces, while in the lat- 
ter it always developed on 
the sides. This is due to 
the fact that the two barbs 
of the walrus harpoon 
made it necessary to give 
the long face a wider sur- 
face; the decoration was 
then applied to this sur- 
face and to the opposite 
side. Only single - barb 
walrus harpoons show lat- 
eral decorations which are 
similar to those of the 
whaling harpoons (figure 
22, 6,c). The remarkable 
individuality of form of 
the most southern §har- 


poon is illustrated in figures 20, g, and 22, ad. The decoration on 


the back of figure 20, g, was observed on two specimens. Possi- 


| 

| 
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bly it may also be a property mark. It does not seem likely 
that the decorations of these harpoons developed through con- 
ventionalization of realistic forms. Their characteristic features 
and their dependence upon the form of the harpoon rather sug- 
gest that they are purely geometric designs. 

Figures 24 and 25, a, 6, represent marks on deer arrows. In 
figure 25, c, we have a mark similar to those on deer arrows on 
the detachable point of a whaling lance. 


On the whole the property marks consist of simple lines ; but 


in figure 16, z, 7, we see forms of human beings, in figure 24, 4, z, 
long-tailed quadrupeds. The arrow shown in figure 25, d, is 
almost covered with engravings representing men and animals. 
Possibly figure 24, g, represents a flower, and figures 16, £, 17,7, 
and 20, a, animals. 

It is very remarkable that a thorough search did not reveal 
property marks from any other Eskimotribe. This fact, taken in 
connection with the form and occurrence of such marks among 
the northeastern tribes of Asia, suggests that this custom, like so 
many other peculiarities of Alaskan Eskimo life, may be due to 


contact with Asiatic tribes. 


PRELIMINARY REVISION OF THE EVIDENCE RE. 
LATING TO AURIFEROUS GRAVEL MAN 
IN CALIFORNIA 


By WILLIAM H. HOLMES 
SECOND PAPER 
INTRODUCTION 


The main features of the problem of Auriferous Gravel man 
in California stand out in bold relief. On the one hand the evi- 
dence is interpreted as establishing the existence of a Tertiary 
man of high type physically and mentally, equal or superior to 
the Indian tribes of the region today, and occupying a culture 
plane corresponding to the polished stone age of Europe. It is 
assumed that this remotely ancient man continued to live and 
thrive, without perceptible advance or retrogression, while nature 
passed through a thousand centuries of revolution; or that, as 
an alternative proposition, if the Tertiary race did not persist 
but disappeared along with the other mammalian fauna of the 
time, a new race sprang up, duplicating the physical characters 


and culture of a former geologic period. There are those high in 


the councils of anthropologic and geologic science who profess to 
see no reason for rejecting these bold and extraordinary proposi- 
tions. On the other hand, there are those who hold that the 
facts adduced do not warrant either of these conclusions, who see 
in the whole body of observations and assumptions only a mass 
of errors and misinterpretations. Thus for a number of years the 
opposing views have stood without apparent change, the proofs, 
though strong, not being sufficiently decisive to carry full con- 
viction with regard to a proposition of such exceptional magni- 
614 
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tude. It is probable that without positive reinforcement the 
evidence would gradually lose its hold and disappear; but 
science cannot afford to await this tedious process of selection, 
and some attempt to hasten a decision is demanded. If new 
evidence cannot: be found, renewed discussion will at least de- 
velop the full strength or weakness of the old, and it is especially 
desirable to take this matter up while some of the pioneers of 
the Sierra are still with us. 

It has been shown in a preceding paper that much of the 
testimony furnished by Whitney is not well considered, and that 
there is excellent reason for questioning or rejecting most of the 
observations placed on record regarding the deep finds. The 
mines of the more northern counties, already referred to in some 
detail, seem to have furnished nothing that can be relied upon to 
prove anything more than the presence of the Digger tribes or 
their immediate predecessors in the region, and it remains now to 
look critically into the evidence furnished by the vast diggings of 
the south, and especially in the great valleys of the Tuolumne 
and the Stanislaus. 


TABLE MOUNTAIN REGION 


The region of Table mountain in Tuolumne and Calaveras 
counties has yielded a large part of the testimony most relied on 
to establish the theory of an Auriferous Gravel man. Here finds 
have been reported in bewildering numbers, the objects coming 
from many sources, often apparently wholly independent of one 
another. During my visit to this region I sought to get back as 
near as possible to original sources of information, to see the 
people having personal knowledge of the finds, and to acquire a 
. correct notion of the aboriginal occupancy before, during, and 
since the great period of mining activity. 

Indian Implements in Mines——Accompanied by Prof. W J 
McGee, I journeyed from Jamestown, the railway terminus, 
situated under the eastern escarpment of Table mountain, to 
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Sonora, Sawmill Flat, Yankee Hill, Columbia, Springfield, and 
Shaw’s Flat. I crossed over and passed around Table mountain, 
visiting Rawhide and Tuttletown; and traversing the great 
gorge of the Stanislaus, spent several days in the vicinity of 
Murphy’s, Altaville, and Angels Camp. These places were all 
centers of great activity in the early days of gold mining, as 
amply attested by vast excavations covering many square miles 
of territory; and I was told by those who had seen it that the 
Indians flocked in from the surrounding mountains to such an 
extent that it was not unusual to see the lodges of a thousand 
Diggers gathered about a single camp; and the hills and valleys 
still bear ample evidence of their presence. Numberless pits and 
trenches were then gaping to receive the scattered utensils of 
these people, whose village sites one after another were under- 
mined and destroyed, and collectors reaped a goodly harvest of 
supposed ancient relics from the mines. The Snell collection, 
referred to by Whitney and culled from by Voy, was gathered 
from this locality and consisted of the usual stone implements 
and utensils of the Indian tribes, as well as of several forms not 
in common use today and thought by some to especially rep- 
resent the ancient time. A remnant of this collection is now 
owned by Mr J. W. Pownall of Columbia, and will probably pass 
eventually into the keeping of the University of California. Three 
specimens were obtained for the National Museum. 

As indicated in the preceding paragraph, a thorough knowl- 
edge of the aboriginal occupancy is of vital importance in this 
discussion ; but Whitney knew little of the native culture, as his 
remarks amply show, and he could not have separated objects 
that had fallen in or had been introduced by other means into 
the mines from like objects originally belonging in the gravel— 
if such there were. Neither Whitney nor Voy, so far as I can 
learn, had any idea of the need and vital importance of such dis- 
crimination. Their lists of finds from the mines are hardly 


more than lists of Indian implements. 
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Implements from Deep Tunnels.—But what is to be said of the 
finds reported from the deep shafts and tunnels that penetrate 
obliquely or horizontally beneath the lava-capped summits of 
Table mountain? (See figure 26.) Relics of the swarming 
Diggers could not fall in horizontally, and if these relics do not 
belong with the fossil animals and plants in the gravels of the 
ancient river channels, we are left to determine how they could 
have been introduced, or how deception was so successfully and 


generally practiced. 


Fic, 26—Section of Table mountain showing mines penetrating to old river channels. The tunnels are 
not literally rendered, but are sketched in merely to show the methods of reaching the gold gravels. 

The fact that the implements recovered from the deep 
horizontal diggings are, so far as I have encountered them, all 
identical in type with the prevailing recent forms, emphasizes 
the need of inquiring with the utmost care as to whether or not 
these implements could have been introduced while the mines 
were in operation. As already shown, the mountain Indians 
were in those days very numerous about the mining camps. 
The men were employed to a considerable extent.in the mines, 


and it is entirely reasonable to suppose that their implements 


and utensils would at times be carried into the mines, per- 
haps to prepare or contain food, or perhaps merely as a natural 
proceeding with half-nomadic peoples habitually carrying their 
property about with them from want of a house in which to lock 
itup. That any kind of native implement should be carried into 
the tunnels, there to be lost or forgotten and covered up as the 
handling and rehandling of gravels went on, is not unnatural. 
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That such should be afterward dug up with the reopening of 


passageways and the shifting of the tailings is to be expected, for 
the search for gold under these old lava beds was not a straight- 
away boring of the mountains, but a driving and redriving of 
tunnels in any direction that promised renewed finds of pay 
material. Asa matter of course little attention was paid to the 
comings and goings of the humble helpers, and if miners came 
upon stray implements buried in the gravels it is quite natural 
that they should report them to the foremen or superintendents 
without seriously considering the question as to recent or ancient 
origin. Naturally little value was attached to such specimens, 
as the real significance of their occurrence in the old gravel was 
at most but dimly understood. 

Again, let us not forget, it would be quite within the bounds 
of probability that some fun-loving miner should seek amusement 
by reporting objects found about the camp, to the superintendent 
or others, pretending that they came from beneath the mountain. 
There can be no doubt that practical joking of this character was 
prevalent in those days, and that implements of the classes in- 
volved in this discussion were known by the miners to excite 
unusual interest in religious as well as scientific quarters. There 
are thus two ways in which errors might have crept into the 
evidence—-two ways either of which would lead to that repetition 
of like finds which is considered so significant by advocates of 
antiquity. 

The Neale Finds.—The case cited in detail by Dr Becker may 
well illustrate what I have been saying, and this case, it should be 
noted, is a typical one and constitutes one of the strongest bits of 
testimony of its class on record.’ Mr J. H. Neale was superin- 
tendent of the Montezuma mine, situated on the western slope of 
Table mountain, four or five miles southwest of the village of 
Jamestown. The gold-bearing gravels of the old river bed be- 


1Geo. F. Becker, Antiquities from under Tuolumne Table mountain in Cali- 
fornia ; Bull. Geol. Soc, of America, vol. U, p. 189. 
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neath the mountain, covered by the claim, became exhausted and 
the mine was closed several years ago. Mr Neale now resides in 
the town of Sonora, five miles north of Jamestown. In 1877, 
according to Dr Becker’s account, Mr Neale discovered some 
mortars, pestles, and obsidian implements in the deepest part of 
the mine, beneath Table mountain and close to the bed-rock. 
These objects soon passed out of his hands, and one of the mor- 
tars with the accompanying pestle (see plate XXVIII) was given 
to Dr R. I. Bromley of Sonora. Ten years after the finding, 
these specimens came to the notice of Dr Becker, who, desiring 
to learn more of their origin, sought out Mr Neale, and obtained 
the statement to which affidavit was made, the circumstances 
being given in detail in Dr Becker’s paper. The essential para- 
graphs of the document are as follows: 

“ Ata distance of between 1,400 and 1,500 feet from the mouth of the 
tunnel, or of between 200 and 300 feet beyond the edge of the solid 
lava, Mr Neale saw several spear-heads, of some dark rock and nearly one 
foot in length. On exploring further, he himself found a small mortar 
three or four inches in diameter and of irregular shape. This was dis- 
covered within a foot or two of the spear-heads. He then found a large, 
well-formed pestle, now the property of Dr R. I. Bromley, and near by 
a large and very regular mortar, also at present the property of Dr 
Bromley. 

“ All of these relics were found the same afternoon, and were within 
a few feet of one another and close to the bed-rock, perhaps within 
one foot of it.” (P. 192.) 


I took the trouble to visit the mine, which was found closed 
and caved in about the mouth, and with a newly opened mine 
along side. The site is on a steep slope, falling away to the west 
from the base of the towering escarpment of the mountain (and ap- 
parently much more than 1500 feet from it), and is surrounded by 
limited areas upon which houses could be built or lodges pitched. 
All about I found traces of native occupancy, and a dozen mortars, 
pestles, and pounding stones were picked up; these did not differ 
in character or material from the corresponding varieties of uten- 
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sils reported from the deep gravels. The Neale affidavit states 
that the mortars and other implements therein referred to were 
found in the tunnel, some 1500 feet from the mouth of the mine, 
and 200 or 300 feet in beyond the margin of the lava-cap of the 
mountain, and hence beneath several hundred feet of the volcanic 


deposits that covered the country before the valleys of today 


began to be scored out (see figure 26). 

Is it not more reasonable to suppose that some of the typical 
implements of the Indians living at the mouth of Montezuma 
mine should have been carried in for one purpose or another, im- 
bedded in the gravels, and afterward dug up and carried out to 
the superintendent, than that the implements of a Tertiary race 
should have been left in the bed of a Tertiary torrent to be 
brought out as good as new, after the lapse of vast periods of 
time, into the camp of a modern community using identical 
forms? 

I took pains to have Mr Neale tell me the story of the finds 
in all possible detail. The account as related in the work of Dr 
Becker had evidently passed out of his mind in large degree, as 
it had also passed out of my own. His statements, made from 
memory, and written down in my notebook during and imme- 
diately following the interview, were to the following effect: 

One of the miners coming out to lunch at noon brought with 
him to the superintendent’s office a stone mortar and a broken 
pestle which he said had been dug up in the deepest part of the 
tunnel, some 1500 feet from the mouth of the mine (see plate 
xxvil). Mr Neale advised him on returning to work to look out 
for other utensils in the same place, and agreeably to his expecta- 
tions two others were secured, a small ovoid mortar, five or six 
inches in diameter, and a flattish mortar or dish seven or eight 
inches in diameter; these have since been lost to sight. On an- 
other occasion a lot of obsidian blades, or spearheads, eleven in 
number and averaging ten inches in length, were brought to him 
by workmen from the mine. They had been found in what Mr 
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Neale called a ‘‘ side channel,” that is, the bed of a branch of the 
main Tertiary stream, about a thousand feet in from the mouth 
of the tunnel, and 200 or 300 feet vertically from the surface 
of the mountain slope. These measurements were given as esti- 
mates only, but at the same time they were, he felt sure, not far 
wrong. Four or five of the specimens he gave to Mr C. D. Voy, 
the collector ; the others also had been given away, but all trace , 
of them had been lost. Mr Neale spoke enthusiastically of the 
size and perfection of these implements, and as he spoke drew 
outlines of long notched blades in the dust at our feet. Some 
had one notch (see figure 27), some had two notches, and others 


were plain leaf-shape blades. 


Fic. 27—Outline of obsidian implement said to have been found in Montezuma mine, as sketched by 
Mr Neale. 


Desiring to find out more concerning these objects, he went on 
to say, he showed them to the Indians who chanced to be present, 
but strangely enough, they expressed great fear of them, refusing 
to touch them or even to speak about them; but finally, when 
asked whether they had any idea whence they came, said they had 
seen such implements far away in the mountains, but declined to 
speak of the place further, or to undertake to procure others. 
This statement by Mr Neale struck me at once as interesting 
and significant, and I was not surprised when a few days later it 
was learned that obsidian blades of identical pattern were now and 
then found with Digger Indian remains in the burial pits of the 
region. The inference to be drawn from these facts is that the 
implements brought to Mr Neale had been obtained from some 
one of the burial places in the vicinity by the miners, who found 
no spot too sacred to be invaded in the eager search for gold. 
An additional inference is that the Indians were aware of the 
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origin of the specimens and were afraid of them because of the 
mortal dread that every Indian feels of anything connected with 
the dead. How the eleven large spearheads got into the mine, 
or whether they ever came from the mine at all, are queries that 
I shall not assume to answer, but that they did not come from 
the bed of a Tertiary torrent seems sufficiently clear; for how 
- could a cache of eleven slender, leaflike implements remain un- 
scattered under these conditions; how could fragile glass blades 
stand the crushing and grinding of a torrent bed; or how could so 
large a number of brittle blades remain unbroken under the pick 
of the miner working in a dark tunnel ?—for, as Dr Becker states, 
“the auriferous gravel is hard picking, in large part it requires 
blasting.” 

That the affidavit of Mr Neale does not materially strengthen 
the evidence favoring antiquity I am now fully convinced. In 
his conversation with me he did not claim to have been in the 
mine when the finds were made, and a sworn statement vouching 
for the truth of assertions made by other persons, and these 
other persons unnamed miners, cannot be of value in establishing 
a proposition requiring proofs of the very highest order. That 
the other like finds of the Table Mountain region, recorded by 
Whitney and others, are equally open to criticism may reason- 
ably be assumed. 

The King Find.—The only bit of testimony that may not be 
challenged with impunity is the finding of a fragmentary pestle in 
the face of Table mountain two or three miles north of the Mon- 
tezuma mine by Mr Clarence King, and reported in detail and 
with an illustration in Dr Becker’s paper (page 193), already 
referred to. I sought the particular site from which the object 
was obtained, and passed up and down over every outcrop of 
rock on the slope, from the lava-cap to the pasture fields below, 
in the hope of finding some trace of human handiwork, but 
beyond the usual Digger mealing stones scattered over the sur- 
face, nothing was found. I tried to learn whether it was possible 
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that one of these objects could have become imbedded in the 
tufa deposits in recent or comparatively recent times, for such 
an effect is sometimes produced by a re-setting or re-cementing 
of loosened materials, but no definite result was reached. 

The unfortunate part about this very noteworthy feature of the 
testimony is that Mr King failed to publish it—that he failed to 
give to the world what could well claim to be the most important 
observation ever made by a geologist bearing upon the history of 
the human race, leaving it to come out through the agency of 
Dr Becker, twenty-five years later. That he did not promptly 
give it to his associates engaged in researches regarding human 
antiquity might be construed as indicating lack of confidence in 
the verity of his own observations. 


THE CALAVERAS SKULL 


Notwithstanding the fact that the finds of stone implements 
in intimate relation with the Auriferous Gravels furnish the great 
body of testimony upon which a Tertiary man is predicated, they 
have attracted but slight attention from the public as compared 
with the reputed discovery of human remains, and more espe- 
cially the discovery of the so-called Calaveras skull in a mine shaft 
at Altaville. The prominence of the latter find is due largely to 
the fact that it is the only specimen of its kind that has escaped 
oblivion. This relic has been the subject of much disputation, 
but I shall not stop here to cite or review the literature. It may 
be observed, however, that the general trend of sentiment and 
even of scientific opinion has been adverse to the specimen as 
proof of antiquity; at the same time there is a very important 
contingent of scientific men, especially those grouped around the 
original apostle of antiquity, Whitney, who cling tenaciously to 
the idea of a Tertiary man. As long as this condition exists it is 
manifestly unwise to attempt to pass over the evidence of the 
Calaveras skull, as some are inclined to do, with the assertion 
that it is insufficient and hence unworthy of consideration. 


a 
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In plate XXIX, a, is presented a view of the skull as it ap. 
peared when first brought to the attention of Professor Whitney 
in 1866, and in plate XXIX, J, as it appeared after having been 
cleaned up by Dr Wyman at Cambridge. The former is from a 
photograph made by Alonzo Rhodes, at Murphy’s, California. 
Being faded, the photograph had to be redrawn for engraving, 
hence the cut has not the merits of a photograph directly repro- 
duced. The latter is copied from a lithographic plate published 
by Whitney in his work on the Auriferous Gravels and is mani- 
festly defective, quite a little of the character and natural rugged- 
ness having been lost by the draughtsman. The specimen is 
now preserved in the Peabody Museum at Cambridge, and com- 
prises about three-fourths of the skull. Enough remains, how- 
ever, to enable the craniologist to determine something of the 
physical characteristics and hence of the mental equipment of 
the person to whom it belonged. The account of the skull 
given by Whitney includes a careful description by Jeffries 
Wyman, one of the highest American authorities of the time. 
The whole subject is presented in such manner as to convey to 
the unprejudiced mind an impression that the skull is a genuine 
and well authenticated relic of antiquity. 

The skull is said to have been taken from the Mattison & 
Company mine on the gentle slope of an oblong rounded hill, 
some three hundred feet in height, situated in the suburbs of 
Altaville, a mile or more northwest from the important mining 
town of Angels. This shaft is still open, a roomy rectangular 
well some one hundred and thirty feet deep, cut in beds of com- 
pact, tenacious, volcanic rock and underlying strata of varying 
character, and has undergone little change in the thirty-three years 
that have passed since the reported finding of the skull. A road 
once passed the mine and continued round the hill, but it is now 
nearly obliterated, and all traces of buildings are gone from the 
slope which is diversified only by occasional old mine dumps and 
a growth of scrubby trees. It was my intention to descend into 
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THE CALAVERAS SKULL 


a, Copied from a photograph made by Alonzo Rhodes at Murphy’s. 4, From Whitney’s lithographic plate. 
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the shaft and examine the formations, but there was no time to 
spare for erecting the necessary windlass. It is important that 
the formations at the depth from which the skull is said to have 
come should be examined for comparison with the material ad- 
hering to and partially filling the skull, and this work I hope to 
take up at an early date. 

Whitney's Account of the Skull—According to Whitney’s ac- 
count the skull was taken from the shaft of Mattison & Com- 
pany’s mine in February, 1866. Mr Mattison with his own 
hands took the skull from near the bottom of a bed of gravel, 
one hundred and thirty feet from the surface, and within a few 
feet of the bed-rock—the crystalline slates in which the Tertiary 
river had carved its channel. It was “lying on the side of the 
channel [of the Tertiary river] with a mass of driftwood, as if it 
had been deposited there by an eddy of the stream, and afterward 
covered over in the deposit of gravel by which bed Wo. 8 was 


formed.” 


Fic, 28—Section of the deposits exposed in Mattison mine, Bald mountain, The skull is said to have 
been found in stratum No. 8. 

Figure 28 reproduces a section obtained by Mr Edward 
Hughes, of Stockton, in connection with an unpublished paper on 
the Calaveras skull, written by Dr A. S. Hudson. It seems to 
correspond in every essential feature with the section published 
by Whitney, and with a section furnished me together with pho- 
tographs of implements and human and animal remains from the 
region, by Mr R. E. C. Stearns of Los Angeles. 

According to Whitney, Mr Mattison did not recognize the 
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object as a skull when taken from the gravel, but “thought it to 
be a piece of the root of a tree.” Mr Scribner also stated that 
when the skull was brought to him “it was so imbedded and in- 
crusted with earthy and stony material that he did not recognize 
what it was.”” Mr Mattison, however, seems to have considered 
the curious gravel-covered lump of sufficient interest to note care- 
fully the conditions under which it was found, “as if deposited in 
the eddy of a stream,” and soon afterward carried it in a bag to 
Angels, presenting it to Mr Scribner, merchant and Wells Fargo & 
Co’s agent. It was not until aclerk in Mr Scribner’s store, prob- 
ably Mr Matthews, cleaned off a portion of the incrusting mate- 
rial, that any one suspected that the object was a human skull. 
Soon after this the skull was sent to Dr William Jones, at Mur- 
phy’s, twelve miles away. The Doctor was an enthusiastic collec- 
tor of natural history specimens, and, regarding the skull as having 
more than ordinary interest, wrote to the office of the State Geo- 
logical Survey in San Francisco, describing the specimen. A few 
days later, on June 29th, at the request of Mr Wm. M. Gabb, 


paleontologist of the Survey, the Doctor forwarded it to San 


Francisco. 

Professor Whitney soon afterward visited Calaveras county 
and proceeded to make careful inquiries into the origin of the 
skull. He visited Mr Mattison and others, obtaining the state- 
ments embodied in his report, and became convinced that the 
skull had been found precisely as described by Mr Mattison, and 
that its subsequent history was correctly given by Mr Scribner 
and Dr Jones. 

When delivered to Professor Whitney the base of the skull 
was “imbedded in a conglomerate mass of ferruginous earth, 
water-worn pebbles of much altered volcanic rock, calcareous 
tufa, and fragments of bones. This mixed material covered the 
whole base of the skull and filled the left temporal fossa, conceal- 
ing the whole of the jaw. A thin calcareous incrustation appears 
to have covered the whole skull when found; portions of it had 
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been scaled off, probably in cleaning away the other material 
attached to the base” (plate XXIX, a). Together the two eminent 
professors carefully chiseled away the foreign matter adhering to 
its base, so as to expose the natural surface of the skull, leaving 
it in its present state (plate XxIx, 4). The skull was found to be 
that of a very old person, the teeth being gone, and the alveoli 
nearly absorbed. The lower jaw is gone, and the cranium is far 
from perfect ; portions of the occiput are missing, and the remain- 
ing portions are badly fractured. Professor Whitney expresses his 
views as to how the specimen came to be thus rudely fractured, 
and as to subsequent events in its history, in the following 


words: 


“The skull was unquestionably dug up somewhere, and had unques- 
tionably been subjected to quite a series of peculiar conditions. In 
the first place, it had been broken, and broken in such a manner as to 
indicate great violence, as the fractures go through the thickest and 
heaviest parts of the skull; again, the evidence of violent and pro- 
tracted motion, as seen in the manner in which the various bones are 
wedged into the hollow and internal parts of the skull, as, for instance, 
the bones of the foot under the malar bone. The appearance of the 
skull was something such as would be expected to result from its 
having been swept, with many other bones, from the place where it was 
originally deposited down the shallow but violent current of a stream, 
where it would be exposed to violent blows against the boulders lying 
in its bed. During this passage it was smashed, and fragments of the 
bones occurring with it were thrust into all the cavities where they 
could lodge. It then came to rest somewhere, in a position where 
water charged with lime salts had access to it, and on a bed of aurifer- 
ous gravel. While it lay there the mass on which it rested was cemented 
to it by the calcareous matter deposited around the skull, and thus the 
base of hard mixed tufa and pebbles which was attached to it when it 
was placed in the writer’s hands was formed. At this time, too, the 
snail crept in under the malar bone, and there died. Subsequently to 
this the whole was enveloped by a deposit of gravel, which did not 
afterwards become thoroughly consolidated, and which, therefore, was 
easily removed by the gentlemen who first cleaned up the specimen in 
question, they only removing the looser gravel which surrounded it.” 


(P. 272.) 
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In cutting away the incrusting material, several fragments of 
bones were found: some that might have belonged to the same 
individual to.whom the skull pertained, while others evidently 
belonged to a smaller person. Besides these there were bones of 
some small mammal, a small snail shell of the species Helix 
mormonum, a small wampum or shell bead, and some bits of 
charcoal. 

Chemical examinations by Mr Sharpless developed the fact 
that nearly all the organic matter of the bone had disappeared and 


a large portion of the phosphate of lime had been replaced by the 


carbonate, indicating a fossilized condition; a trace only of or- 
ganic matter remained. From Dr Wyman’s report, published in 
Whitney’s paper, we learn: Ist, “ That the skull presents no 
signs of having belonged to an inferior race. In its breadth it 
agrees with the other crania from California, except those of the 
Diggers, but surpasses them in the other particulars in which 
comparisons have been made. This is especially obvious in the 
greater prominence of the forehead and the capacity of its cham- 
ber. 2nd, In so far as it differs in dimensions from the other 
crania from California, it approaches the Esquimaux.” (P. 273.) 

Portions of the above statements will be referred to in some 
detail farther on. 

Information from Local Sources.——During my short visit to 
the district I found only a few men who could claim personal 
knowledge of the skull and of the people most directly concerned 
in its discovery and immediately subsequent history. Scribner 
and Jones are dead, and others have removed from the district. 
At Big Trees, eighteen miles above Murphy’s, I found Mr J. L. 
Sperry, who kept the hotel at Murphy's and was Whitney’s host 
while the latter was visiting that section. He proved to be a 
good friend of the Professor, and a believer in the correctness of 
his views regarding the skull. His hotel faced the office of Dr 
Jones, to whom the skull was sent from Scribner’s, and he told 
me that one day as he was standing in the door of his hotel Dr 
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Jones came out of his office opposite, and with characteristic 
imprecations threw a broken skull into the middle of the street. 
Called upon to explain, the Doctor said that the skull had been 
brought to him as a relic of great antiquity, but that he had just 
discovered cobwebs in it, and concluded that he had been made 
the subject of one of Scribner’s practical jokes. Afterward the 
Doctor picked up the specimen again and carried it into his 
office, saying that perhaps he had been too hasty, and that he 
would give it further consideration. Shortly afterward the skull 
was sent to San Francisco, and a little later Whitney returned to 
Murphy’s and proceeded to make inquiries as to its origin. Mr 
Sperry drove him to Angels Camp to see Mattison and to obtain 
from him a statement regarding the discovery of the skull. The 
statement was obtained, and satisfied Whitney as to the genuine- 
ness of the find. The opposition to the evidence was, he said, 
mainly from religious prejudices and, he thought, had no solid 
foundation. 

Others at Murphy’s were familiar with the story, often told 
and retold, but all were unbelievers and took great pleasure in 
telling of the practical jokes perpetrated by Scribner and his 
coterie upon their friends, and upon Dr Jones in particular. In 
general the versions of the story of the skull were much alike, 
showing a common origin but having individual variations 
characteristic of memory recitals. I talked with J. L. N. Shep- 
hard, C. A. Curtis, W. J. Mercer, E. H. Schaeffle, and others well 
informed on the events of the early days; and the statement by 
Mr Joseph Shephard, a prominent local engineer, made in writing 
to Mr H. W. Turner of the U.S. Geological Survey, may serve to 
indicate the general trend of these accounts and the character of 
the persons connected with the story of the skull. His statement 
is as follows: 

“When the skull was found in Mr Madison’s (Mathewson’s) 
shaft, there lived in Angels three men, John Scribner (merchant), 
William Coddington (ditch owner), and Ross B. Coons (saloon 
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keeper). In Murphy’s there lived William Griffiths (ditch super. 
intendent) and Dr Jones, all good friends one with another, and 
all owners in the Union Water Company’s ditch, except probably 
Coons. Griffiths delivered the skull to Dr Jones, how long after 
Madison (Mathewson) found it I know not, but when Dr Jones 
found cobwebs in it he threw it out of his office, but decided to 
take it back again. From this on, I suppose the history of the 
skull is well known. I recollect that when the public began to 
talk about it, the common belief was that Scribner, Coddington, 
and Coons, of Angels, and Griffiths of Murphy’s, knew how the 
skull got into Madison’s shaft, and used it simply to play a 
practical joke on their friend Dr Jones; and, as has been said, 
they were capable of doing it. There is no doubt that Madison 
was sincere in his belief that the find was genuine.” 

As all authentic details relating to the history of the skull are 
valuable, the following extracts are made from a paper written 
several years ago by Dr A. S. Hudson, of Stockton, now 
deceased. The manuscript was obtained for me by Prof. Edward 
Hughes of Stockton, and being imperfectly finished and some- 


what erratic in treatment, it is not considered advisable to pub- 


lish it in full; but such parts as relate to his visit to the mining 
region are interesting and suggestive and may be given. 

In 1883 Dr Hudson corresponded with Dr John Walker of 
Sonora, who in a letter stated that he had taken a lively interest 
in the skull, opposing its claims to authenticity, and had endeav- 
ored to convince Whitney that he was doing a great injury to 
science by accepting the evidence. He induced a friend to con- 
vey to Whitney the information that “the specimen was found 
at Salt Spring valley, near the surface, and not in a mine on Bald 
mountain, but Whitney treated the information discourteously.” 
Continuing, the letter stated that “about the time the discovery 
was made several caves were found and skulls of the same descrip- 
tion taken from them ; they were evidently the burial places of Dig- 
ger Indians. No one about the diggings supposed otherwise.” 
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Later, Dr Hudson visited Dr Walker at Sonora, but made 
up his mind that the Doctor had little actual knowledge of the 
matter, and slight foundation for his assertion “that the whole 
affair was a fabrication and a joke on Whitney.” Going on to 
Angels, he interviewed Scribner and Mattison. He was most 
favorably impressed with Mr Scribner, who in a dignified and 
convincing manner assured him that Dr Walker was wrong, and 
that no deception whatever had been practiced. Having 
gathered all the facts in the case that Scribner cared to impart, 
the Doctor visited Mr Mattison, “the veritable miner and sup- 
posed discoverer of the head of our inquiry. Fortunately he and 
his wife were found at home, and without hesitation proceeded 
to relate the story, with the steps which brought the find to 
light. The man’s wife had a better memory than he, and she 
seemed to be equally well informed about it. Thus I was fur- 
nished with two witnesses in one home. It was said: Late in 
the year 1865 he, Matson, began to dig for gold. He sank his 
shaft in Bald mountain and not Table mountain. ... Reaching 
the depth of 128 feet the industrious miner struck some old 
wood. Here in neighborly pose the remains of vegetable and 
animal [human] life were found. They were found imbedded in 
gravel and a kind of cement, which he thought was wood also. 
Taking the round or globular dirt-covered bundle home, he said 
nothing about it to his family, but kept it in his house a year or 
more. Here I showed Matson and his wife the figure or cut 
copied from Professor Whitney’s book. . . . Mrs Matson at 
once recognized the picture as representing the specimen in ques- 
tion. It was said the cemented gravel so adhered to it as to fill 
out the back head and make it look a natural occipital portion.” 

Account Given by Mr Scribner—-Dr Hudson left Calaveras 
county “perplexed and discouraged.” The stories told him 
seemed “incomplete and incoherent.” ‘ But,” he continues, 
“some two weeks later Mr Scribner called at our office in Stock- 
ton with the welcome errand of a refreshed memory, and with 
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additional facts fitting into the body of the narrative making it 
more consistent. . . . It seems, as time went on, Mrs Matson, an 
orderly housekeeper, began to take a dislike to that untidy thing 
—an unwashed dead head in her house, and made complaint. It 
was more in the way than of use or ornament, and she decided 
to get rid of it. Thereupon her husband, like a proper acquiescing 
partner in life, carried it to Mr Scribner’s store, where at the 
same time the Wells Fargo Company had its business office. Mr 
J. C. Scribner and his partner, Mr Henry Matthews, now became 
the uninvited custodians of the topmost part of an aged and un- 
known man... . This man Matthews had a common failing 
among people, he was fond of liquor, and sometimes indulged his 
taste to excess. Some few days or maybe weeks prior to the 
advent of the skull at Scribner’s, Matthews, not feeling well, paid 
a visit to Dr Jones, a worthy physician at Murphy’s, consulted 
him in regard to his health, and obtained from the Doctor a pre- 
scription and medicine. The medicine proved rather strong; it 


depleted the patient rapidly and produced unlooked-for discom- 


fort. As he grew weaker and impatient under the continued 
action of the purge, it made Matthews swear, he swore at the 
unholy medicine and at the d d outcast of a doctor who gave 
it. The natural result was he became cross towards Dr Jones. 
Not to lose sight of the skull, we note that as soonas Mr Scribner 
saw the dirty rotted remains of old mortality before him, so 
soon he decided it was out of his line, and he did not want the 
offensive thing about. But Matthews took to it instinctively and 
at once. He thought that it with some half-rotted and half- 
petrified pieces of wood and a few lumps of native ore might do 
to embellish Dr Jones’s cabinet of geological and natural history 
curiosities. Therefore, they, the uneasy head and the rest, were 
immediately dumped into an empty potato sack and sent to Dr 
Jones at Murphy’s. On the same day it came without note, com- 
ment, or message, and Esculapius opened the sack and took out its 
contents one by one. After a short inspection of the specimens of 
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ancient remains, he, with a pious imprecation on the head of the 
other fellow and his impudence, gave it a toss into the back yard. 
There the bony thing, which had long resisted the tooth of final 
destruction, was again exposed to a more quickening action of 
hurtful elements. There in the damp of rain and mildew it 
remained for many months unnoticed. There it is quite likely, 
indeed probable, that the little Helix mormonum which can be 
seen photographed at the right hand base of the figure [plate 
XXIX, a] became attached. 

“ At length Mr Matson, in one of his occasional visits to 
Murphy’s, saw, like a familiar ghost, his old acquaintance, the 
same old head. He inquired of Dr Jones where he got it, not 
knowing what disposition Mr Scribner and company had made 
of it. Learning for the first time that several months anterior 
thereto Matson had dug the head out of his own shaft 128 feet 
below the surface of the ground, the Doctor then suspected it 
might turn out something of interest. These unlooked-for facts 
at once invested the dirty top-knot with new and even profound 
considerations. It was soon photographed by Mr Alonzo 
Rhodes of Murphy’s, and the negative was sent to Mr Shew at 
San Francisco where pictures were printed. The attention of 
Professor Whitney was now called to the resurrected head. He 
in company with Mr Matson, the miner, visited the now old and 
abandoned miners’ shaft. They found it partly filled with water 
and dirt, which was soon pumped dry. Mr Matson pointed 
out on the wall of the bank the precise spot the interesting 
object lay in conjunction with fragments of wood. The wood he 
thought was a fragment from quite a large tree. From this spot 
Whitney told Mr Scribner he gathered gravel and carefully com- 
pared it with that scraped from the skull. They proved identical 

_one with the other. It seemed the gravels in the different layers 
above were of other kinds. This fact precludes the possibility of 
designing person or persons securing the object ‘ from Salt-Spring 
valley’ (as opposers have asserted), and dropped it down the 
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shaft. I inquired of Mr Matson how it came to be rumored 
that the skull was taken from ‘mud spring in Salt Spring valley’ 
and thence conveyed to his mining shaft. He answered that 
‘Before I began mining at that place and several years back into 
the decade of 1850, a Mrs Hoffman had gathered several skulls 
from Salt Spring valley, a place some twelve miles distant from 
Angels, and had them on exhibition in a sort of cabinet collec- 
tion.’ One of these heads had been fractured and crushed on the 
left parietal bone, the line of fracture running to the temple. 
Some similitude or relationship between these and the Calaveras 
head was believed to exist. But how or in what manner nobody 
could tell, for none knew. 

“It may be proper here to say that Mr Matson is a plain, 
hard-working day laborer, a blacksmith by calling. He seems to 
be a very honest-appearing man. He evidences no disposition 
to magnify, falsify, or to depart from the correct line of truth. 
Here ends all there is or, as far as I can learn, ever was, about 
the so-called ‘joke’ over the Calaveras skull; except its occa- 
sional rehearsal, and the more important fact that it was a joke 
by Matthews on Dr Jones and not on Professor Whitney. 

“ As mentioned above, the animus of it was not to play upon 
the spirit of scientific inquiry, nor to deride native anthropo- 
logical study; but it was a trick sprung on the spur of the 
moment in a spirit of humorous hilarity by Matthews, Scribner's 
partner in business. But the Doctor, being the victim, did not 
see the point.” 

This story is interesting as emanating from Mr Scribner, who, 
according to many accounts, knew more than any other person 
regarding the origin and early movements of the skull. 

At Angels Camp I visited Mr Rasmussen, a former business 
partner of Mr Scribner’s, but he had given the matter little atten- 
tion and did not know whether Scribner believed in the authen- 
ticity of the skull or not; but Mr George Stickle, present 
postmaster of the village, showed a decided interest in the 
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matter. He had been closely associated with the Scribner 
coterie in the early days, and knew all the principal people 
of Angels Camp almost from its foundation. It is his belief 
that the whole affair grew out of the “joshing” proclivities 
of his fellow-townsmen, and he laughed heartily as he recited the 
circumstances of the finding and subsequent misadventures of the 
so-called Calaveras skull. He went on to state that the skull had 
been in his store several weeks before it fell into the hands of his 
fun-loving associates; together with a companion specimen it 
had been brought to him from a burial place in Salt Spring 
valley, twelve miles west of Angels, by Mr J. I. Boone. I was 
extremely sorry not to be able to visit the supposed place of 
origin of so famous a specimen, for the stories seemed sufficiently 
circumstantial to warrant scientific attention. 

Ts it a Changeling Skull ?—According to some of the current 
stories of the region the skull was placed in the mine by one of 
Mattison’s neighbors merely as a joke, while he was at home for 
dinner, and he is supposed to have found it where it was buried 
among the debris at the bottom of the shaft. This may or may 
not be true; at any rate, as no names are given the statement 
cannot be verified. 

The remark made by Mr Stickle and others that the skull 
obtained by Whitney did not come from the Mattison mine or 
through Mattison at all, may also have little value as evidence; 
but it is suggestive, and gives rise to a legitimate inquiry as to 
the possibilities in the case. There were ancient skulls in plenty 
in this region in early times, and the valley and county received 
their name Ca/averas—which, in Spanish, signifies skud/s—from 
this circumstance. 

The Indians of the high sierra do not bury their dead, but 
cast them into pits, caverns, holes in the rocks, and deep gorges. 
Generation after generation follows one another into these gaping 
Golgothas where, in a confused heap along with rude personal 
belongings and sacrificial offerings the bodies decay and are 
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covered by accumulating debris and deposits from running or 
percolating waters. As mining operations went on these burial 
places were cleaned out and the bones became public property, 
Skulls were plentiful at Angels in those days, as many persons 
testify. There is, therefore, a chance that the skull sent to Dr 
Jones was not the one found by Mattison, but a cement-covered 
specimen derived from some other source as Stickle states and 
Scribner suggests. Certainly there were several months during 
which little or no trace was kept of the lump of conglomerate 
carried home by Mattison. The usual answer to the suggestion 
that there might have been a changeling skull is that the Cala- 
veras specimen is not a common skull, but a fossil, and must have 
come from gravel deposits identical with those in Bald mountain 
if not actually from the Mattison mine, and that its great age is 
thus sufficiently established. But whoshall say that many of the 
skulls found about Angels Camp were not obtained from com- 
paratively recent burials in surface exposures of auriferous gravels 
or in other gravels where the conditions were such as to permit of 
rapid cementation, giving rise to phenomena identical with those 
observed in the Calaveras skull ? 

Testimony of the Skull Itself—Recognizing the fallibility of 
human testimony and the consequent difficulty of surely connect- 
ing the Calaveras skull with the gravels in place in Bald moun- 
tain, the characteristics and condition of the skull itself have 
been appealed to by advocates of its authenticity. The report 
on its physical characters, however, made by Jeffries Wyman, does 
not in any way aid the case. It is to be expected that a Tertiary 
skull would in some manner show or suggest inferior develop- 
ment, but this skull appears to represent a people superior to the 
present Indian tribes of the region. Again, it is to be expected 
that some distinctive characteristic, some race peculiarity, would 
appear in the skull of a people separated by uncounted centuries 
from the present; that it would be longer or shorter, thicker or 
thinner, or more or less prognathous than the Indian skull, but 
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Wyman has nothing more startling to say than that “in so far as 
it differs in dimensions from the other crania from California, it 
approaches the Esquimaux.” This vague variation is just as 
likely to be an individual peculiarity as a racial character. It 
need not be regarded as strange that the skull should be superior 
to the average Digger cranium, for no anthropologist would be 
willing to affirm that the Diggers are the first and only people 
who have occupied this region during the present geological 
period. The chances are that the Shoshonean stock, to which 
these Diggers belong, is a somewhat recent intruder on the 
western slope of the sierra in California; and more than one of 
the present or past groups of Pacific Coast Indians may have 
passed this way at some period in their history. The practical 
identity of the skull with modern crania speaks very eloquently 
against extreme antiquity. 

Professor Whitney lays much stress upon the fact that the 
specimen is undoubtedly a fossil. ‘Chemical analysis proves 
that it was not taken from the surface, but that it was dug up 
somewhere, from some place where it had been long deposited, 
and where it had undergone those chemical changes which, so far 
as known, do not take place in objects buried near the surface.” 
If there was a trick on the part of fun-loving miners, “ they must 
themselves,” he adds, “ have obtained from somewhere the object 
thus used; and as all the diggings in the vicinity are in gravels 
intercalated between volcanic strata, it becomes, really, a matter 
of but little consequence, from a geological point of view, from 
whose shaft the skull was taken.”’ It would appear that Whitney 
failed to notice that although the gravels were originally wholly 
intercalated with strata of volcanic materials, they have been ex- 
posed in many places by the erosion of valleys, that they outcrop 
on the hillsides and lie uncovered in the valleys, and that any of 
the modern tribes may have buried their dead in previously un- 
disturbed Tertiary river gravels. I learned of more than one 
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case of this kind; and when so buried, there is no reason why the 
osseous remains, especially if deeply covered by over-deposits of 
shifting materials, should not have assumed, in a comparatively 
short period of time, exactly the conditions characterizing a 
fossil. Such comparatively recent burials in exposed very ancient 
river gravels may readily have taken place within less than a thou- 
sand yards of the Mattison mine. 

The term /ossz/ really signifies little in this connection, although 
assumed by some to signify much. No one would venture to 
assert that a skull might not lose nearly all its organic matter, 
and that a large portion of the phosphate of lime might not be 
replaced by the carbonate in a few hundred years if the conditions 
were reasonably favorable to the change. That such changes do 
not readily take place very near the surface is probably true; but 
we must not lose sight of the fact that, setting aside the possibility 
of the accumulation of deep overplacements, burial in caves and 
pits was practiced in this section and that these receptacles are 
sometimes of very considerable depth. Bodies cast in are rapidly 
covered up and are subject to just such conditions as those favor- 


ing fossilization. 
It should be noted that silicification of the osseous matter of 


the skull is not mentioned ; iron and lime are cementing agencies 
merely. Iron is everywhere and its reactions are rapid; and in a 
region abounding in limestone formations calcareous matter is 
freely dissolved, carried, and deposited by the waters. The con- 
ditions characterizing the skull are just such as might be expected 
in a skull coming from one of the limestone caves, crevices, or 
pits of the district. The thin film of calcareous matter coating 
the skull and extending throughout the porous filling makes it 
heavy, but does not necessarily indicate a prolonged period of 
inhumation. 

It would appear from statements made by Scribner (in Hud- 
son’s paper, already quoted) that Whitney descended into the 
mine and examined the gravel bed from which the skull is said to 
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have been obtained, but in his monograph the latter states that 
he failed to accomplish this on account of the water in the mine. 
He says that “the excavation has remained filled with water 
during the whole time since the skull came into my possession.” 
(Page 271.) However, some one must have succeeded in over- 
coming the difficulty, as Dr W. H. Dall states’ that while in 
San Francisco in 1866 he compared the material attached to the 
skull with portions of the gravel from the mine and that they 
were alike in all essentials. But even if the material from the 
mine is like that attached to the skull nothing is proved, as the 
same may well be true of materials from many parts of the 
Angels district. The peculiar agglomeration of earth, pebbles, 
and bones is readily explained by referring to conditions existing 
in the limestone caverns and crevices of the region where the cal- 
careous accretions bind together bones, gravel (very generally 
present), cave earth, and whatever happens to be properly associ- 
ated, in just such manner as that illustrated in the specimen 
under discussion. 

Again, much stress is laid on the fact that the skull obtained 
by Whitney “ had been broken in such a manner as to indicate 
great violence,” as if subject to severe blows while swept by a tor- 
rent over a bed of bowlders. When it is remembered that the 
fractures exhibited by the skull are fresh and sharp, this highly 
imaginative statement (previously quoted in full) loses its force, 
for the tossing in a torrent over bowlders would not only have 
bruised and abraded the sharp edges of the bone, but the loose 
earth, broken bones, wampum, and shells, instead of being jammed 
into the skull would have been quickly dislodged and widely scat- 
tered by the rushing waters. The facts are, and may be stated 
emphatically, that the conditions of fracture and the impacting 
of bones of more than one individual along with other miscel- 
laneous articles in the cavities of the skull, are just such as 
would occur as a result of pitching body after body into an 

1 Proceedings of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, 1899. 
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Indian burial pit where young and old were jammed into a con. 
glomerate mass and covered with earth, gravel, and stones. 

The presence of a wampum bead imbedded with the earth, 
bones, and pebbles in the skull is a strong argument against an- 
tiquity. It is not claimed that this shell bead is fossilized, and it 
would seem that it resembles in every way—size, shape, manner 
of boring, and degree of elaboration—the concavo-convex beads 
made from clam shells and worn by members of nearly every 
Indian family in California. That a Tertiary people should have 
made and worn the identical form seems highly improbable. 

The small snail shell, the fragile Helix mormonum, found also 
in the skull, is much more at home in a modern burial place than 
in the torrent-swept bed of a Tertiary river. The species is recent, 
and I am not aware that it has been found in Tertiary formations. 

It thus appears that the so-called Calaveras skull exhibits 
nothing in its character, condition, or associated phenomena in- 
compatible with the theory of recent origin, and very much that 
may be justly construed as favoring that theory. 

The Skull at Cambridge-—On returning to the East I took 
the first opportunity of visiting Cambridge for the purpose of 
examining the Calaveras skull. Professor Putnam very kindly 
removed the specimen from its resting place and permitted me to 
examine it at leisure and to handle the loose materials—the lime- 
cemented earth, the bits of bone, and the shell bead—detached 
by Professor Wyman. He preferred, however, that I should not 
attempt to describe the relics, as he had in view the publication 
of a paper giving his views and an exhaustive chemical and com- 
parative study of the skull. This idea I hope to see him carry out 
at an early day, as it is manifestly the duty of the custodian of so 
important a relic to place it freely and fully before the world. 
If there is anything to add to what Whitney and Wyman have 
already said, the present generation of anthropologists should 
have the benefit of it. It is now thirty-three years since the 
specimen was carried to Cambridge. 
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I looked forward with much interest to this glimpse of the 


specimen about which so much has been said and upon which 


so much has been predicated, and was prepared to be duly im- 
pressed with its character as a fossil, but I was distinctly dis- 
appointed. The importance of the skull as an index of antiquity 
has been over-estimated. I find myself confirmed in the conclu- 
sions forced upon me by a consideration of the evidence already 
presented, namely, that the skull was never carried and broken 
in a Tertiary torrent, that it never came from the old gravels in 
the Mattison mine, and that it does not in any way represent a 
Tertiary race of men. If the existence of Tertiary man in Cali- 
fornia is finally proved, it will be on evidence other than that 
furnished by the Calaveras skull. 
SUMMARY 

A brief summary of the arguments for and against the great 
antiquity of man in California may well be presented here for 
convenience of reference. The principal considerations arrayed 
in support of the affirmative are as follows: 

(1) During the three or four decades succeeding the discovery 
of gold in California the miners of the Auriferous belt reported 
many finds of implements and human remains from the mines. 
The formations most prominently involved are of Neocene age; 
that is to say, the middle and later portions of the Tertiary. 

(2) Most of the objects came from surface mines, but some 
were apparently derived from tunnels entering horizontally or 
obliquely and to great depths and distances beneath mountain 
summits capped with Tertiary lavas, leading to a belief in their 
great age. 

(3) The finds were very numerous and were reported by many 
persons, at various times, and from sites distributed over a vast 
- area of country. They were made by inexpert observers—by 
miners in pursuit of their ordinary calling,—but the statements 
made by them are reasonably lucid and show no indications of 
intentional exaggeration or attempted deception. 
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(4) The stories as recorded are uniform and consistent in 
character and the objects preserved are, it is claimed, of a few 
simple types, such as might be expected of a very ancient and 
primitive people. The evidence, coming from apparently unrelated 
sources, is described as remarkable for its coherency. 

(5) The reported finding of an implement in place in the late 
Tertiary strata of Table mountain by Mr Clarence King, a lead- 
ing geologist, gives countenance to the reports of inexpert 
observers. 

(6) The osseous remains recovered are, in some cases, said 
to be fossilized, having lost nearly all their animal matter, and 
some are coated with firmly adhering gravels resembling those of 
the ancient deposits. These conditions give rise to the impression 
of great age. 

(7) The remains appear to be associated with flora and fauna 
indicating conditions not antagonistic to the existence of the 
human species. 

(8) The evidence as presented by Whitney and others seems 


abundant and convincing, and many scientific men have accepted 


it as satisfactory proof of a Tertiary man in America. 

On the other hand numerous considerations are urged against 
great antiquity, as follows: 

(1) It is held that the strength of testimony should be pro- 
portioned directly to the magnitude of the propositions to be 
supported, and that this case requires proofs of a higher order 
than have as yet been presented. 

(2) The existence of a Tertiary man, even of the lowest grade, 
has not yet been fully established in any country, and this Cali- 
fornia evidence, therefore, stands absolutely alone. It implies a 
human race older by at least one-half than Pithecanthropus erectus 
of Dubois, which may be regarded as an incipient form of human 
creature only. The finds reported indicate a Middle Tertiary 
people well advanced in the elements of culture; and culture, 
especially in the earlier stages, is necessarily of exceedingly slow 
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growth. The Pithecanthropus of California would have to be 
looked for somewhere in the early Tertiary if not in a preceding 
period. The burdens thus thrown upon the Auriferous Gravel 
evidence are enormous. 

(3) The proposition that a Tertiary man could survive to the 
present time surpasses belief. The physical and biological changes 
in the region have been profound and far-reaching. The western 
haif of the continent has been twice or thrice remodeled since 
Middle Tertiary times, and every known species of plant and 
all species of the higher forms of animal life have been obliter- 
ated. Evidence based on random and inexpert observations is 
not sufficient to establish such a proposition. 

(4) If it could for a moment be admitted that man did survive 
throughout the ages and continental transformations, it appears 
quite impossible that his physical characters and his culture should 
have remained unchanged. It is equally impossible that a modern 
race could have sprung up duplicating the man of a million years 


before in every essential particular. 


(5) Examination of the human relics reported from the gravels 
fails to give support to the claim of antiquity. Fossilization 
of the osseous remains, upon which so much stress has been 
laid, may have taken place in comparatively recent times. The 
chemical changes noted are such as might be expected to charac- 
terize remains buried for a few hundred years in the deep pits and 
caverns of the region. The crania recovered are identical in 


character with recent crania. 

(6) Objects of art from the Auriferous Gravels are said to be 
of the most primitive character, and, in large measure, peculiar to 
the gravels. When critically examined, however, they are found 
to belong to the polished stone age and to duplicate modern im- 
plements in every essential respect. They are such as may have 
fallen in from Indian camp sites or been carried in by the Indians 
themselves. They are made from varieties of stone belonging 
to formations ranging from the oldest to the youngest found in 
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the district, and have been shaped by the ordinary processes 
employed by our aborigines. They evidently served purposes 
identical with corresponding implements of our Indian tribes. 

(7) None of these objects show evidence of unusual age, and 
none bear traces of the wear and tear that would come from 
transportation in Tertiary torrents. These striking facts relating 
to the condition of the human remains confirm and enforce the 
impressions received from a study of the geological and biological 
history of the region. 

(8) The case against antiquity is strengthened again by a 
study of the recent history of California. All the phenomena 
relied upon to prove antiquity can be accounted for without 
assuming a Tertiary man. Indian tribes have occupied the region 
for centuries. They buried their dead in pits, caves, and deep 
ravines where the remains were readily covered by accumulations 
of debris or of calcareous matter deposited by water. As soon as 
mining operations began the region became noted as a “ place of 
skulls’ (Calaveras). 

(9) Coupled with the above is the fact that no other country 
in the world has been so extensively and profoundly dug over as 
this same Auriferous Gravel region. The miners worked out the 
ossuaries and, at the same time, undermined the village sites, and 
thousands of the native implements and utensils were intro- 
duced into the mines and became intermingled with the gravels. 
Implements and utensils may also have been introduced into the 
deep mines by their owners who were helpers in the mining 
work. 

(10) When these objects began to be observed by the miners, 
individuals interested in relics commenced to make collections, 
but neither miners nor collectors understood the need of discrim- 
ination, the fact that the objects came from the mines being 
satisfactory evidence to them that they belonged originally in 
the gravels. 

(11) Again, it is possible that deception was often practiced. 
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A mining camp is the natural home of practical joking, and the 
notion that finds of human relics in the gravels tended to excite 
heated discussion would spread quickly from camp to camp until 
the whole region would be affected. 

(12) The testimony furnished is greatly weakened by the facts 
(1) that the finds on which it was based were made almost wholly 
by inexpert observers, and (2) that all were recorded at second 
hand. Affidavits cannot redeem it. Nothing short of expert 
testimony, amply verified and vigorously stated, will convince the 
critical mind that a Tertiary race of men using symmetrically 
shaped and beautiful implements, wearing necklaces of wampum 
and polished beads of marble or travertine bored accurately with 
revolving drills, fishing with nets weighted with neatly grooved 
stone sinkers, and having a religious system so highly developed 
that at least two forms of ceremonial stones had been specialized, 
occupied the American continent long enough to develop this 
marked degree of culture without leaving numerous and distinc- 


tive traces of its existence. 
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THE BEGINNING OF MATHEMATICS' 
By W J McGEE 


I 


Chemistry grew out of alchemy as natural experience waxed 
and primeval mysticism waned in reciprocal measure; and in 
earlier time astronomy grew out of astrology in similar fashion. 
The growth of chemistry is fairly written and that of astronomy 
meagerly recorded in early literature ; and in the history of both 
sciences the records are corroborated and the sequence established 
by vestigial characteristics, which are no less useful in defining 
mental development than are vestigial organs and functions in 
outlining vital evolution. 

The beginning of chemistry marked the third step in the 
development of science; the beginning of astronomy marked the 
second step; the first step, taken amid the mists of unwritten 
antiquity, was marked by the beginning of mathematics. Inthe 
absence of records, the rise of mathematics may be traced partly 
(like that of the next younger sciences) by vestigial character- 
istics; and these characteristics indicate that, just as scientific 
chemistry came out of mystical alchemy, and as scientific astron- 
omy sprang from mystical astrology, so scientific mathematics 
grew out of a mystical system which long dominated the minds 
of men and slowly waned under the light of natural experience 
concentrated among the Arabs of past millenniums. In Arabia 
this mystical system preceded the essentially natural (though 
happily conventional) system of algorism, which opened the way 
to numerical treatment of quantities, and thus gave a foundation 


' Read before the American Association for the Advancement of Science (Section 
H) at Columbus, August 22, 1899. 
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for science; it even antedated conventional algebra, in which 
symbols are used to represent natural values, and seems to have 
dropped into the background of thought with that long- 
abandoned side of algebra, a/macabala (or almachabel)—a jumble 
of occult or semi-occult redintegration which appeals strongly to 
the half-developed mind. So the stepping-stones to science may 
be enumerated as almacabala, astrology, alchemy, leading respec- 
tively to mathematics and astronomy and chemistry, the oldest 
branches of definite knowledge. 

While the transition from almacabala to mathematics is indi- 
cated by vestigial characteristics among the peoples influenced by 
Arabic culture (the Aryans and their associates, who make up 
the intellectual world), the sequence is established by parallel 
phenomena displayed by other lines of culture. The import of 
these parallel phenomena becomes clear in the light of cardinal 
principles, pertaining both to science in general and to an- 
thropology in particular: (1) In all science it is necessarily 
postulated that knowledge grows by successive increments, 
through experience and its assimilation, through observa- 
tion and comparison (or generalization), through discovery 
and invention—i. e., through natural processes; (2) in all 
branches of definite knowledge, but especially in anthropology, 
it is implicitly if not explicitly postulated that knowledge is 
diffused and its acquisition stimulated through association and 
interchange among individuals and peoples ; (3) in anthropology, 
as in other sciences, it is necessary to recognize a body or volume 
of knowledge proper to each people, made up of the combined 
possessions of all the individuals, increasing with successive 
experiences, decreasing only through neglect or disuse, and in 
greater part perpetuated by record and tradition if not by direct 
heritage ; (4) in anthropology, as measurably in other sciences, it 
is desirable to assume that (a) mental capacity and (4) the sum 
of knowledge, either in the individual or in the group, are in the 
long run practically equivalent; and (5) in anthropology it is 
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convenient to assume that the course of mental development is 
approximately uniform (or about as nearly similar as are environ- 
mental conditions) in each separate or independent group of men 
—this assumption, which is rapidly crystallizing in the minds of 
anthropologists, being but a corollary of the primary postulate 
on which all science rests, namely, that knowledge grows by 
natural means. 

The mere recognition of these principles renders it clear that 
the particular growth-stage of any intellectual stock (or people) 
may be defined with approximate accuracy by gauging the 
mentality of other peoples developed to corresponding stage, 
just as the history of the aged sequoia grove of prehistoric birth 
may be read in terms of younger groves on neighboring ranges ; 
for the towering forests of the big-tree species and the upshooting 
forests of human ideas may well be likened in individual and 
collective growth, save that the vegetal species is decadent and 
shrinking into separate groves in scattered holts, while the mental 
growth is luxuriant and spreading exuberantly from province to 
province throughout the lands of the earth. The interpretation 
in terms of growth-stages is established by conformity with nat- 
ural law; did the forest receive extra-natural impulse at any 
stage, or did knowledge arise otherwise than through interaction 
with nature, the interpretation would fail; but in the absence of 
evidence against the uniformity of nature, the equivalence of 
corresponding stages must be recognized alike for the figurative 
forests of ideas and the material forests of wood and leafage. 

The acceptation of these cardinal principles affords a means 
of tracing the unrecorded history of Aryan culture, and of inter- 
preting the meager records of Arabia’s mathematical pioneering 
in terms of the culture of other peoples still below, or just rising 
upon, the plane marked by the birth of writing. Especially 
useful for comparison are various practically independent Amer- 
indian peoples, some low in prescriptorial culture, others trem- 
bling on the verge of definite graphic art, and still others within 
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that phase of scriptorial culture marked by conventional calen- 
dric and numerical systems; hardly less useful are several 
African peoples representing various stages of development ; 
equally significant, too, are the Australasian tribes of culture so 
low that numerical knowledge is inchoate only; while useful 
suggestions as to the origin of numerical concepts may be 
obtained from various subhuman animals. True, the lines of 
growth maturing in mathematical systems must vary with en- 
vironmental conditions, and doubtless with hereditary traits 
persistently reflecting both ancestral and proto-environmental 
factors; yet, if knowledge be not an extra-natural product rather 
than a reflex of nature (as brilliantly conceived by Bacon) the 
lines must be so far conformable as to render the comparisons 
trustworthy and sufficiently accurate for practical purposes—just 
as the retracing of the history of an isolated grove by comparison 
with the growth-lines of other groves must be inexact in detail, 
though trustworthy in general and sufficiently accurate to meet 


practical needs. 


II 


In tracing lines of activity maturing in civilization and enlight- 
enment, it is needful to note certain habits of mind characteristic 
of all primitive men ; and for present purposes (as for practically 
all others), it suffices to define primitive peoples as those who 
have not yet acquired and assimilated the art of writing—i. e., as 
those who remain in prescriptorial culture : 

1. Primitive men are mystics. Believers in extra-natural po- 
tencies, skilless observers, and inconstant reasoners, their faith 
counterfeits realities, and clothes its own figments with all man- 
ner of attributes, both appropriate and incongruous. In their 
simple (and presumptively primeval) aspect, the fear-born fig- 
ments are grotesque shadows or fantastic duplicates of actual 
things, moved by caprice or malice like unto that of human kind ; 
grown more complex, the figments are incarnated chiefly in 
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self-moving things and invested with intensified autonomy ; and in 
the higher stages of primitive culture, they are idealized into 
mystical potencies actuating the phenomena of the universe in 
accordance: with impulses and motives reflecting those of the 
primitive mind. In all its aspects, the faith is profound; it is an 
ever-present possession, passing even into complete obsession, 
whereby thought and action are habitually and wholly con- 
trolled. In every phase of primitive culture, the mysti- 
cal potencies are deemed chief factors of failure or success in the 
ceaseless strife for existence ; they are invoked by fasting, propi- 
tiated by sacrifice, celebrated by feasting, and generally expatiated 
by individual and collective ceremony and by the marvelously 
persistent tradition of prescriptorial culture; and since the suc- 
cessful men and tribes give more thought to joyous glorification 
and less to anxious propitiation than their unsuccessful contempo- 
raries, the beneficent potencies tend to survive and the maleficent 
mysteries tend to die out of the darksome—yet ever brightening 
—faith of primitive men. In every stage of primitive 
faith the controlling mysteries are associated with symbolic 
objects and actions, and both mysteries and symbols are zeal- 
ously enshrouded in deeper mystery. So fetishism and shaman- 
ism grow apace, and not only ceremonial objects but places and 
persons and forms of utterance become secret or sacred ; esoteric 
observances, impressive insignia, and imposing formalities are 
established ; and systems of rank or caste grow up as tangible 
expressions of the intangible subjective structures. Cumulatively 
strengthened by reaction of symbol on mystery and of mystery 
again on symbol, the pervading mysticism is intensified above all 
other motives in the primitive mind; and the artistic concepts, 
the industrial devices, the social relations, and the subjects and 
forms of speech pass under the control of the unreal potencies 
which shadow all primitive thinkers. Throughout 
primitive culture, invocation habitually carries an obverse of 
incantation, and the normal course of fiducial development is at- 
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tended by persistent sortilege or thaumaturgy ; and in the higher 
strata necromancy and soothsaying, spells and enchantments, con- 
jury and exorcism, oracles and ordeals, and divination by lot or 
chance, become characteristic. In the higher strata, too, expres- 
sions supplement or supplant the objective symbols of lower 
plane, and the jargon of jugglers and the farrago of fakirs take 
the place of fetishes and idols; and it is particularly significant 
that words and verbal formulas come to be regarded as superpo- 
tent expressions of mystical power. Some savage tribes regard 
their language as sacred, some have hieratic languages, and among 
all known tribes personal names are considered magical or tabu in 
one way or another; while just within the lower strata of scripto- 
rial culture (as illustrated by the Arabs and Hindoos and other 
Eurasians of a few centuries ago, and attested by literary and 
linguistic and objective vestiges), shibboleths and numerical 
formulas become rife, and the inscribed talisman and abracada- 
bra and mystical number, and eventually the magic square, form 
favorite symbols of occult power. With the growth of 
writing and the decadence of tradition, mysticism began to lose 
control of the human mind; but innumerable vestiges along the 
line of Aryan culture, as well as the examples afforded by other 
lines, demonstrate the potency of this primeval factor and the 
tenacity of its hold on the human mind. 

2. Primitive men are egoists. Knowing little of the exter- 
nal world, tribesmen erect themselves or their groups into centers 
about which all other things revolve according to the caprice of 
their all-potent mysteries; they act and think in terms of a 
dominant personality, always reducible to the Ego, and an 
Ego drawn so large as to stand for person, place, time, mode of 
action, and perhaps for raison d’étre—it is Self, Here, Now, 
Thus, and Because. Science shows that the solar system hurtles 
through space, presumably about an unknown center; it showed 
before that the sun is the center of our system; but the helio- 
centric system was expanded out of an antecedent geocentric 
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system, itself the offspring of a democentric system, which sprang 
from an earlier ethnocentric system born of the primeval ego. 
centric cosmos of inchoate thinking. In higher culture 
the recognized cosmos lies in the background of thought, at least 
among the great majority ; but in primitive culture the egocentric 
and ethnocentric views are ever-present and always-dominant 
factors of both mentation and action. Their prominence is 
exemplified by kinship organization, the universal basis of primi- 
tive society; and this organization cannot better be illustrated 
than by analogy with the planetary assemblage: Each individual 
rotates independently, may be attended by satellites, and revolves 
first about the head of the family and later about the patriarch 
of the group, yet each exerts a definite attractional influence 
(albeit proportional to individuality rather than mass) on all his 
associates; and the relative social positions are expressed and 
kept in mind by habitual conduct and form of speech. The 
primitive man cannot speak to or of a companion without 
reference to the currently-accepted view of his circumscribed 


cosmos—he cannot say “brother,” but must say my “elder 
brothér,” or use some other term implying relative position of 
several individuals to himself, and among each other as reckoned 
through himself. Naturally the ever-present view of a 
self-centered cosmos finds expression throughout language and 
faith, and in arts and industries, as well as in social organization: 
Primitive language is essentially associative, abounding in num- 


bers and genders, persons and cases, tenses and moods, in a 


peculiarly complex structure reflecting the egocentric habit of 


thought, so that primitive grammar is chaotically elaborate; and 
in primitive belief the individual long retains his personal tute- 
lary or fetish, endowing it with characters revealing his own sub- 
jectivity, and only slowly rises first to the recognition of family 
fetishes and clan totems, and much later to that recognition of 
alien tutelaries which ends in pantheism. Concordantly, primi- 


tive art is conspicuously egoistic, beginning typically with the 
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totemic face-paint or tattoo-mark of the matron, or with the 
autobiographic calendar of the shaman; while the industrial 
devices of early culture are held to absorb and retain a part of 
the personality of, and indeed to become subjective appendages 
to, their makers and users. So self-centered thinking is 
crystallized by custom, and the thought and custom interact 
with cumulative effect in dominating the primitive mind well 
into the upper strata of prescriptorial life ; and numberless ves- 
tiges of egocentric cosmology cling even unto the higher phases 
of Aryan culture. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasized that primitive thought 
is unlike the finer product of contemporary intellectuality: The 
most conspicuous differences are connected with the pervading 
mysticism and prevailing egoism of primitive thinkers, which are 
magnified in their influence by the fewness of concurrent intel- 
lectual motives; so that prescriptorial culture may justly be 
regarded as the outgrowth and outshowing of that mysticism- 
egoism which began to decline with the birth of writing yet still 
retains some hold on the minds of men. 


III 


Simple counting is an accomplishment common to men and 
many lower animals. The special appreciation of numbers some- 
times displayed by horses, dogs, and pigs may be due to human 
association, while the geometric sense of the bee may be con- 
sidered mechanical merely; yet the well-known ability of the 
crow to count (or at least to discriminate units) up to six or 
seven, the similar faculty of the fox, and the habits of wasps in 
providing fixed numbers of spiders for their unborn progeny, as 
well as various other examples, demonstrate a native capacity 
for numerical concepts on the part of birds and mammals and 
insects. Apparently similar is the numerical capacity of various 
lowly tribes of different continents: Numerous Australian tribes 
are described as counting laboriously up to two, three, four, or 
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six, sometimes doubling two to make four or three to make six, 
and in other ways revealing a quasi binary system, though both 
Curr and Conant opine that “no Australian in his wild state 
could ever count intelligently to 7”; certain Brazilian tribes are 
also described as counting only to two, three, or four, usually 
with an additional term for many; while the Tasmanians counted 
commonly to two and sometimes to four, and were able to reach 
five by the addition of one to the limital number.’ 

The analogy between the counting of the tribesmen and that 
of the animals is not so close as the bare records suggest, since 
the descriptions of the tribal reckoning relate to systems of vocal 
numeration rather than to actual ability in discrimination and enu- 
meration; moreover, most of the tribesmen reveal the germ of 
notation in the use of sticks, notches, knotted cords, and the like 
to make tangible the numerical values, something which lower 
animals never do so far as known. Actually the savages, even 
those of lowliest culture, habitually count to or above three, as 
shown by the plurality of plurals and other features of their 
speech; and the meagerness of their numeration no more negates 
numerical capacity than does the absence of such systems among 
counting crows and foxes and wasps. Nevertheless, the com- 
parison is instructive; in the first place, it indicates roughly cor- 
responding ability to count on the part of higher animals and 
lower men; it also defines the origin of vocal numeration at the 
bottom of the scale of human development ; and it is especially 
significant in demonstrating that neither the animals nor the men 


either (1) cognize quinary and decimal systems, or (2) use their 


own external organs (toes, fingers, etc.) as mechanical adjuncts to 
nascent notation—unless the binary numeration of certain Aus- 
tralian tribes is really bimanual, as W. E. Roth implies.* Many 


1 The Number Concept, by L. L. Conant, 1896, p. 27; The Australian Race, by 
E. M. Curr, 1886, vol. I, p. 32. 

° The Aborigines of Tasmania, by H. Ling Roth, 1890, p. 147. 

8 Ethnological Studies among the North-West-Central Queensland Aborigines, 
1897, p. 2. 
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primitive peoples count by fingers and hands, sometimes with the 


addition of toes and feet, and thereby fix quinary, decimal, and 
vigesimal systems; but the burden of the evidence derived from 
animal counting and the numeration of lower savagery seems to 
demonstrate that these systems are far from primeval. 

Simple number systems of mystical or symbolic character 
abound among the better-studied tribes of middle-primitive cul- 
ture, including the aborigines of North America. The most 
widespread of the mystical numbers is four; it finds expression 
in Cults of the Quarters in North America, South America, Asia, 
and Africa, and is suggested by certain customs in Australia’; it 
is crystallized in the swastika or fylfot and other cruciform sym- 
bols on every continent ; and it is established and perpetuated by 
associations with colors, social organization, and various customs 
among numerous tribes. In much of primitive culture the hold 
of the quatern concept is so strong as to dominate thought and 
action—so strong as to seem wholly inexplicable save through 
the interwoven mysticism and egoism of the lowly mind. The 
devotee of the Cult of the Quarters is unable to think or speak 
without habitual reference to the cardinal points; and when the 
quadrature is extended from space to time, as among the Papago 
Indians, the concept is so strong as to enthrall thought and en- 
chain action beyond all realistic motives. To most of the devotees 
of the quatern concept—forming probably the majority of the 
middle-primitive tribes of the earth—the mystical number four is 
sacred, perfect, all-potent, of a perfection and potency far ex- 
ceeding that of six to the Pythagoreans and the hexagram to 
Paracelsus; they are unconscious or only vaguely conscious of 
any other numerical concept ; and many investigators fail to dis- 
cover the obverse of the quartered shield and trace the mystical 
figure to the subconscious Self which it invariably reflects. Yet 
careful inquiry shows that the cardinal points are never conceived 
apart from the Ego in the center; that the subjectively prepotent 


1 The Australian Race, op, cit., vol. 1, pp. 339, 340. 
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part of the swastika is the intersection, or common origin, of the 
arms ; that the four colors of brightening sunrise, and boreal cold, 
and blushing sunset, and zephyr-borne warmth must have a com. 
plementary all-color in the middle; that the four winds are bal- 
anced against some mythic storm-king (able to paralyze their 
powers in response to suitable sacrament) in or near the Middle 
of the world; that the sky falls off in all directions from above 
the central home of the Real Men; that the four termini of 
Papago time relate to the end of the period conceived always 
with respect to the beginning; that the four worlds of wide- 
spread Amerindian mythology comprise two above and two below 
the fate-shadowed one on which the shamans have their half-apper- 
ceived existence; that the four phratries or societies are arranged 
about the real tribal center; and that in all cases the exoterically 
mystical number carries an esoteric complement in the form of a 
simple unity reflecting the egoistic personality or subjectivity of 
the thinker. It is easier to represent the quatern concept graphic- 
ally than verbally—indeed it has been represented graphically by 
unnumbered thousands of primitive thinkers in the cruciform 
symbols dotting the whole of human history and diffused in 
every human province, or in the form of the equally widespread 
but less conspicuous quincunx. 

The exoterically quatern and esoterically quincuncial concept 
appears to mark a fairly definite phase of human development; a 
somewhat higher stage is marked by the use of six as a mystical 
or sacred number. In this stage the mythology remains a Cult 
of the Quarters, though the cardinal points are augmented by the 
addition of zenith and nadir, while a third upper-world and a 
third under-world are usually added. The ramifications of the 
concept are still more extended than those of the quatern idea, 
and lead to even more patent incongruities—particularly when 
the attempt is made to graphically depict the essentially tri-di- 
mensional concept on a plane. Now the senary concept, like its 
simpler analogue, is always incomplete in itself: The six cardinal 
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points must be reckoned from a common center, the three under- 


worlds and the three upper-worlds are reckoned from the Middle 
world of actuality, and the six colors (e. g., of corn, as among the 
Zufii according to Cushing and others) are habitually supple- 
mented by a central all-color; so that, in tlis case as in the last, 
the exoterically perfect number is esoterically perfected through 
the unity of subjective personality." The six-cult is much less 
extensively distributed through history and throughout the world 
than the four-cult, but may be traced in different continents; and 
it is peculiarly meaningful in establishing that marvelous pre- 
potency of the number-cult which, among many tribes, carried 
the nascent numeral system past the point at which nature strove, 
through obvious organic structure and algorismic order, to im- 
plant the quinary system—indeed if further evidence than that of 
bestial and savage counting were required to show that finger- 
numeration and the quinary system were not primeval, it would 
be afforded by the development of the senary-septenary system 
in so many lands. 

The quaternary and senary cults illumine the binary systems 
prevailing among tribes still lower in the scale of intellectual de- 
velopment. Especially helpful is the light on the Australian 
aborigines, who are found thereby to exemplify what might be 
called a Cult of the Halves; for their binary concept of things 
is expressed not only by their numeration, but even more clearly 
by their social and fiducial systems, which, in turn, shape their 
everyday conduct and speech. 

“ The fundamental feature in the organization of the Central 
Australian, as in that of other Australian tribes, is the division of 


the tribe into two exogamous inter-marrying groups,” say Spen- 


1 The perfecting of the mystical numbers four and six by the addition of unity has 
been recognized by many investigators, notably Powell (Ox Regimentation ; 15th 
Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, 1893-’94, 1897, p. cxvii and elsewhere), 
Morris (Relation of the Pentagonal Dodecahedron . . . to Shamanism ; Proceed- 
ings of the American Philosophical Society, vol. XxXxVI, 1897, pp. 179-183), and 
Cushing (ibid., p. 185 and elsewhere). 
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cer and Gillin’ ; and all other students of native Australian society 
have either been overwhelmed by an apparently irresolvable 
nebula of overlapping classes and sub-classes and super-classes, or 
have been led to a related conclusion—indeed the gordian knot 
of entangled relationships constituting Australian society is easily 
cut by the student who places himself in the position of an indi- 
vidual Blackfellow, and projects from Self dichotomous class-lines 
occasionally uniting and bifurcating in other individuals, after the 
manner of the dichotomous lines of Aristotelian classification and 
the Tree of Porphyry. The social classes, and the conduct in- 
volved in their maintenance, are fixed by a bifurcate series of 
ordinances, ostensibly descended from the mystical olden time, 
and put in the form of tabus and equally mystical mandates by 
the shamans. In like manner the obscure pantheon of the Aus. 
tralians seems to be arranged in nearly symmetric pairs; and even 
the individual shade (or mystical double of the person) is con- 
ceived as bipartite—e. g., among the Arunta, who designate the 
ghostly attendants Iruntarinia and Arumbaringa, respectively.’ 
Although typically developed among the Australian aborigi- 
nes, the binary philosophy is by no means confined to the Austral 
continent and primeval culture; it existed among the Tasmanians, 
reappears in Africa, persists in China and Mongolia, and may 
clearly be traced in America, e. g., in the “ Sides” forming the 
primary basis of society in the Seneka and other Amerind tribes ; 
while no fiducial system is wholly free from the persistent dualism 
springing from binary interpretations of nature. Yet the mystical 
Two is no more complete in itself than the mystical Four and Six 
of higher culture; the primary classes or sides are perfected in 
the tribe both in Australia and in America, the Iruntarinia and 
Arumbaringa are conjoined in and non-existent apart from the 
personality they are held to shadow, and the mandates and prohi- 
bitions of Australian (and indeed of most other) laws are perfected 


1 The Native Tribes of Central Australia, by Baldwin Spencer and F. J. Gillin, 
1899, p. 55. 2 Op. cit., p. 513. 
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in permissive or normal conduct; so that the exoterically binary 
system of thought is esoterically, or in subconscious fact, ternary.’ 

The dichotomous fiducial and social structure clarifies the 
Australian numeral system. The abundant numerations recorded 
by Curr and others strongly suggest the simple binary system 
traced by Conant. A common form is goona, barkoola, barkoola- 
goona, barkoola-barkoola (1, 2, 2-1, 2-2) sometimes followed by 
“many ” or “ plenty” and more rarely by darkoola-barkoola-goona 
(2-2-1), though usually the table does not go beyond the fourth 
term, which may itself be replaced by “many.” Now, examina- 
tion of the numerous records shows (1) that none of the terms 
correspond with fingers; (2) that a very few of the terms corre- 
spond with the word for hand, such terms being three, four, one, 
and two in (approximate) order of frequency; (3) that a some- 
what larger number of terms, chiefly three, one, and two, corre- 
spond with the words for man; (4) that a considerable number of 
threes and ones, with a few fours and twos, suggest affinities with 
obscure roots used chiefly in terms for man, tribe, wild dog, I, 
yes, etc.; and (5) that there is a strong tendency to limit the 
formal numeration to three. It is particularly noticeable, too, 
that certain persistent number terms are used sometimes for two 
and sometimes for three among numerous slightly related tribes— 
i. e., the term is more definitely crystallized than the concept, 
which oscillates indiscriminately between two and three, betray- 
ing confusion impossible to arithmetic thought. Similarly the 
Tasmanian numerations are binary, and without reference to 
finger or hand, though five sometimes appears to connote man. 
These features clearly indicate that the Australasians do not count 
on their fingers, and are without realistic notion as to the num- 
ber of fingers—indeed, the Pitta-Pitta of Queensland are able to 
count their fingers and toes only by the aid of marks in the 
sand,’ while the abundant Australian pictographs reveal habitual 


1Lumholtz mentions a definite ‘‘idea of the Trinity’? among the southeastern 


Australians (4 mong Cannibals, 1889, p. 129). 
* Ethnological Studies, by Walter E. Roth, of. cit., p. 26. 
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uncertainty as to the number of fingers in the human hand (save 
where the picture is developed from a direct impression).' 
In the dearth of knowledge concerning the original or collat- 


eral meanings of the Australian number-terms, it is difficult to 


formulate the concept or give it graphic expression; but a sug. 
gestion of great inherent interest is found in the Shahaptian 
numeration, in which, according to Hewitt, the first two integer. 
terms are denotive or arbitrary merely, while the term for three 
means Middle or Middle ONE—not middle finger or middle of the 
hand, but apparently a general (or semi-abstract) Middle like that 
of the Zufii ritual ; and the suggestion is enforced by correspond- 
ing expressions in Serian, Iroquoian, and some other Amerindian 
tongues. In the light of these analogies, the Australian thought- 
mode, with its numerical and social and fiducial expressions, 
assumes definite and harmonious shape in a binary-ternary system 
in which things are arranged in pairs and related subconsciously 


to the Ego as an interpretative nucleus. 


The three number-systems pertaining to prescriptorial culture 
are essentially distinct from Aryan arithmetic, both in motive 


'Suggestively analogous in form and meaning are certain South American number 
systems, e. g., that of the Toba, whose ordinary numeration ends with six (the term 
meaning also ‘‘ many” or ‘‘ pienty ’’), though Barcena has traced it toten. The terms 
are somewhat variable, and of such form as to imply actual or vestigial connotive char- 
acter; as recorded by Quevedo (Arte de la Lengua Toba, por el Padre Alonso Barcena 

con Vocabularios . . . por Samuel A. Lafone Quevedo, Biblioteca Lin- 
giistica del Museo de la Plata, tomo 1, 1898, p. 41) they are mathedac, cacayni or 
nivoca, cacaynilia, nalotapegat, nivoca cacainilia (2-4-3), cacayni cacaynilia (2 X 3), 
nathedac cacayni cacaynilia (1 4-2 X 3), nivoca nalotapegat (2 X 4), nivoca nalotapegat 
nathedac (2 X 4-4-1), cacayni nivoca nalotapegat (2X 4+ 2). Now, it is noteworthy 
(1) that none of the terms connotes finger, hand, or man ; (2) that there are alternative 
terms for two in both simple and composite uses; (3) that two is the most prominent 
factor in the composite part of the series ; (4) that one of the terms for two and the 
term for three are closely similar, and distinguished only by inflection; (5) that the 
term for four apparently connotes equality (”a/otath = equal) and declaration (a-fega = 
they say ; sexa-peya = I say, etc.); and (6) that the system is definitively not quinary or 
decimal. There are suggestions, both in the combinations and connotations of the 
terms, of two threes of ill-defined numerical character, corresponding respectively to 
the numerical 2 and 3; and that four is an essentially mechanical square. There are 
also many indications that the system is inchoate so far as the strictly numerical 
aspect is concerned, 
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and mechanism. Primarily they are devices for divination, or for 
binding the real world to the supernal, and it is only later or in 
ancillary way that they are prostituted to practical uses; yet 
by reason of the extra-natural potency imputed to them they 


dominate thought and action in the culture stages to which they 
belong, and profoundly affect the course of intellectual develop- 
ment. The three systems correspond in that each rests on an 
exoteric base in the form of an even number, and in that each is 
really governed by a half-apperceived unity, itself the reflection 
of the Ego; they differ in the value of the exoteric base, itself a 
measure of the intellectual capacity normal to the culture stage to 
which it pertains. The two higher systems have graphic equiva- 
lents which intensify and measurably shape their mystical potency 
(for the mechanical conditions attending graphic representation 
always interact with primary concepts in primitive thought) ; but 
the lowest and presumptively primeval system is without known 
graphic symbol. 

Naturally, number-systems resting on inconstant and largely 
subjective bases are not susceptible of treatment in accordance 
with rational arithmetic; but the two higher systems (and prob- 
ably the lowest also) are susceptible of combination in accordance 
with a daw of augmentation, which is neither addition nor multipli- 
cation, but which tends to generate both; and this law of aug- 
mentation is significant (1) as indicating the evolution of number 
systems both mystical and rational, and (2) as a source of those 
vestigial features of almacabala still persisting in Aryan culture. 

The augmentation of the widely diffused quaternary-quin- 
aty system is made clear by aid of its mechanical symbolism, 
which combined with the egoistic concept to shape the system. 
The commonest (and nearly world-wide) symbol is the cruciform 
figure -+-, or the quincunx, §-' Now, magnification of the pe- 
ripheral powers or objects is readily and intuitively represented by 
adding a line or dot to each of the four extremities of the symbol, 
whereby it is converted into the simple swastika G, or -b. 
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Actually the figure is sometimes developed (as among the Pueblo 
peoples according to Cushing) by laying down four billets or 
arrows radiating from a fetishistic Middle toward the east, north, 
west, and south, and then adding, as the ritual proceeds, shorter 
transverse sticks touching the extremities of the four cardinal 
billets; the whole being done in such a manner as to harmonize 
ritual and symbol, and impress the former by the objective repre- 
sentation in the latter. In any case,the symbol is raised from its 
original value of 4 + 1 to 8 + 1; and the graphic representation 
accords with the shadowy concept lying behind the number-sys- 
tem in which the mystical Middle is persistent, and can be counted 
but once howsoever the value be augmented. Similarly the pe- 
ripheral potencies may be multiplied by the addition of dots, as in 
a common form of the swastika noted by Wilson, -} or -fi,’ or by 
the development of the “ meander,” #3, which thus represent 12 
+ 1,20-+ 1, and 20-++ 1; and the augmentation may proceed 
indefinitely, by either mechanical or mental addition, though 
always in accordance with the primary principle that the Middle 
is reckoned but once. 

The law of augmentation in the senary-septenary system is 
similar. When the concept is directional, as in that form of the 
Cult of the Quarters in which zenith and nadir are reckoned as 
cardinal points, the mechanical symbol is complicated and even- 
tually modified through the difficulty of depicting tri-dimensional 
relations on a bi-dimensional surface. Among the Pueblo peoples 


1 The Swastika, Rep. U. S. Nat. Museum for 1894, p. 767. Wilson, follow- 
ing Max Miller and Burnouf, notes that the additional billets or bars completing 
the swastika proper may be turned either to right or to left (i. e., the development of 
the figure may be either clockwise or counter-clockwise), but properly questions whether 
distinct names should be given the forms. In view of the fact that habitual motions of 
primitive peoples are predominantly centripetal or toward the body, while the predom- 
inant motions of advanced peoples are centrifugal, it seems probable that the clockwise 
swastika represents the higher cultural plane (e. g., of writing toward the right), and 
would therefore be normal if the symbol itself were normal to advanced culture ; but 
since the symbol pertains in all essential respects to the culture-stage characterized by 
centripetal hand movement, the counter-clockwise form would seem to be more fairly 
considered the normal one. 
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this difficulty is overcome by bisecting two of the quadrants 
in a simple cruciform symbol in such manner as to produce 
the asymmetric figure +; but the ever-acting mechanical ten- 
dency operates to produce the regular figure > as the applica- 
tions of the systems are extended. In either case, augmentation 
is effected by doubling or further increasing the peripheral 
extremities in such manner as to produce simple hexagrams, at 
first irregular, 4g, and eventually regular, &, or &. The value of 
successive augmentations is expressed by the figures 6+-1, 12-++1, 
18-+1, etc., i. e., by successive additions (mechanical or mental) 
to a once-reckoned Middle. 

Now, comparison of these two number-systems, especially 
as illumined by the Pueblo method of depicting the fifth and 
sixth directions, indicates that the higher is produced from the 
lower simply by the superposition of a binary system on the 
quaternary system; and the inference, coupled with the patent 
fact that the higher base is the measure of increased intellectual 
capacity, seems to define the course of development of both sys- 
tems. True, it is difficult for the arithmetical thinker to see how 
the mathematical pioneer missed the now-plain road from the 
indefinite quaternary-quinary notion to the definite quinary con- 
cept; but the fact cannot be gainsaid that the road was missed 
by many primitive tribes of especially mystical cast of mind, and 
that it was found and followed only by the ancestors of the prac- 
tical Arabs with their decimal system, the barefoot Mexicans 
with their vigesimal system, and a few other peoples of excep- 
tionally vigorous mind. The failure to find so plain a way may 
be ascribed largely to the complete domination of primitive 
thought by mystical concepts; and it would seem to repeat the 
demonstration by other facts that throughout much of prescripto- 
rial culture little if any use was made of nature’s abacus, the ever 
present human hand—for a habit of finger-counting could hardly 
fail to fix the quinary system in the minds of counters able to grasp 
so high a number as five without aid of extraneous symbols. 
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The development of the senary-septenary system out of the 
quaternary-quinary arrangement forcibly suggests the genesis of 
the latter; for it is but the sum or product of binary-ternary systems 


superposed by almacabalic augmentation. This suggested genesis 


would seem to be established by the occasional advances to the 
higher plane attested by some of the Australian numerations, as 
well as by the vestiges of the binary-ternary system along various 
culture lines, notably the Mongolian and Aryan. The pre. 
sumptively primeval system apparently arose spontaneously, and 
became fixed through habitual mental effort shaped less by pur- 
pose-wrought symbols than by personal and subjective associa- 
tions. Analogy with the higher systems (simplified to meet the 
dull mentation of the Blackfellows) would indicate that their 
number concept might be symbolized by any regular trigram 
uniting the perceived pair of objects to the unapperceived Ego; 
but the inequality of all social pairs in the tribal organization, 
the ever-varying relative potency of the good and evil mysteries, 
the unequal rank of the two ghostly Doppel-ichen, and other 
facts would suggest that a better figure for the concept would be 
an irregular trigram. But howsoever the system be represented 
graphically, the law of augmentation of the two higher systems 
prevails, as indicated both by certain of the Australian number- 
terms and by Mongolian vestiges, i. e., the augnfentation pro- 
ceeds by successive additions to a once-reckoned Middle, yielding 
the values, 2+1, 4-++1, 6+1, 8-++1. 

So it seems feasible to define an archaic almacabala, including 
a method of using integral numbers rather as tokens of extra- 
natural potencies than as symbols for natural values and combin- 
ing them by a simple rule tending to develop into algorismic 
processes, and including also a method of representing the 
numerical combinations by mechanical devices tending to 
develop into geometric forms; the system being characterized 
by the method of reckoning from an ill-defined unity counted 


but once in each combination. 
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IV 
The course of intellectual development defined by the three 


prescriptorial number-systems (2-3, 4-5, 6-7) naturally leads in- 


terest toward the inception of the number idea—a point which 
must always remain obscure, save as illumined by analogies with 
lowest men and higher animals. Now, the more intelligent feral 
animals and the lowest known savages are fairly comparable in 
their capacity for counting ; they are also alike in another respect 
of such consequence as to shape the character of both—their 
lives (as Ernest Seton Thompson so well shows for the animals) 
are lived in the shadow of tragedies unto often early and always 
unnatural death. This great fact of inevitable tragedy overlays 
all other facts woven in the web of nascent mind; the most 
firmly fixed habit of lowly life is that of eternal vigilance; the 
ever-present thought is that of ever-present danger ; the dominant 
motive is that of mortal fear. No line of intellectual develop- 
ment can be fairly traced without full recognition of the ceaseless 
terrors of feral life ; and the primeval interpretations of environ- 
ment by animals and men alike manifestly reflect their tragic 
experiences: The fear-born cunning of the fox engenders that 
care for a way of escape without which he ventures on no 
advance ; his every intuition is molded by living realization of a 
two-side universe—the Danger side in van, the Safety side in 
rear—with Self as the all-important center; and only religious 
adherence to experience-shaped instincts enables him to survive 
and permits his tribe to increase. The sagacious crow, even in 
semi-domestication, constantly betrays his notion of a two-side 
cosmos in frequent backward glances as he surveys the novel or 
forbidden field in front ; and he is an arrant mystic, crazed with 
abject terror by night, and given to the formless fetishism of 
hoarding uncanny things in well-hidden shrines.’ In like manner 
nearly all animals, from the fiercest carnivores to the timidest 
herbivores, manifest constant realization of three overshadowing 


1 Wild Animals I have Known, by Ernest Seton Thompson, 1898, pp. 72, 83. 
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factors in nature as they know it—factors expressed by Danger: 
Safety :: Self, or by Death and Life to Self, or in general terms, 
the Evil of. the largely unknown and the Good of the fully 
known co6rdinated in the vaguely-defined Subject of the Badness 
and the Goodness; and the chief social activities of animal mates 
and parents are exercised in gathering their kind into the bright- 
ness of the known, and educating their native dread of all outer 
darkness. So, too, the more timid tribesmen of different conti- 
nents betray, in conduct and speech, a dominant intuition of a 
terrible Unknown opposed through Self to a small but kindly 
Known. This intuition is not born of intertribal strife, since it 
is strongest in those innately amicable family groups who (despite 
the implication of their designation) typify lower savagery, and 
since it is slowly modified with the rise of self-confidence among 
vigorous and aggressive tribes in whose minds the Good grows 
large with the wax of conscious power; it is merely the subjec- 
tive reflection of implacable environment—yet it is vaguely per- 
sonified as a grisly and horrent bestial power, flaunting specters 
of death by tooth and claw, by serpent venom and swallowed 
‘poison, by pitiless famine and insidious disease, by wracking 
storm and whelming flood, by hydra-headed chance against half- 
felt helplessness; and over against this appalling Evil there is a 
less completely personified Good reflecting the small nucleus of 
confident knowledge with its far-reaching penumbra of faith. 
Accordingly, the lowest men and the higher animals seem much 
alike in their interpretation of nature—both rest their deepest 
convictions on a two-side cosmos connected in and through a 
largely-passive Self. 

A vague yet persistent placement of the two ever-present 
Sides with respect to Self is clearly displayed in the conduct of 
animals and men—the Evil side is outward, the Good side at the 
place or domicile of the individual and especially of the group, 
as shown by the homing instinct of the wounded carnivore, by 
the haste of the fire-crazed horse to meet the flames in his 
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familiar stall, by human and equine nostalgia, and by the bar- 
barian longing for burial in native soil. Moreover, both animals 
and men reveal indications of instinctive placement of the Sides 
in the individual organism; and the indications consistently 
point to persistent intuition of Face and Back as the essential 
factors of Self. Yet there is a significant diversity in the assign- 
ment of the Sides of the organism to the Sides of the Good-Bad 
cosmos: In general it appears that among the lower and the 
more timid the Back stands for or toward the Evil, the Face 
toward the Good, and that among the higher and more aggressive 
the Face is set toward the danger; e. g., defenseless birds and 
sheep huddle with heads together, savages sleep with heads 
toward the fire, and timid tribesmen tattoo talismans on their 
backs, while litters of young carnivores lie facing in two or more 
directions, self-confident campers sleep with feet to the fire, and 
higher soldiery think only of facing the foe. The interesting and sig- 
nificant growth of self-confidence need not be followed ; it suffices 
to note that the primeval concept of the organic Ego, as revealed 
in the conduct of animals and men, appears to be that of a Face- 
Back (and not bilateral) unity, with the two Sides set toward the 
two aspects of a cosmos conceived in fear-born philosophy. 

The passage of the primeval concept of a Face-Back Ego into 
that notion of two cardinal points suggesting a Cult of the Halves 
is happily represented among those Polynesian tribes who, accord- 
ing to Churchill,’ have a system of geographic codrdinates domi- 
nated by two cardinal directions, primarily seaward and landward, 
and secondarily northward and southward, respectively ; while the 
language and customs connote a corresponding pantheon, capri- 


ciously malevolent on the sea-side and mildly benevolent on the 


1 Personal communication. While United States Consul at Samoa, Mr Churchill 
collected voluminous linguistic and other data well worthy of publication, though not 
yet issued. Conformably, Lesson and Martinet note that in Tahiti north and south 
are distinguished by denotive terms bearing a suggestive relation to tempestuous and 
milder winds, while east and west are without denotive designations, and are indicated 
only by descriptive phrases (Zes Polynésiens, vol. 11, 1881, p. 314). 
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land-side. This system of orientation is especially significant as 
a link in the chain of conceptual evolution, and equally as an ex. 
planation of the persistence of quasi-binary systems throughout 
Polynesia and Australasia with their shorelands of antithetic poten- 
cies; and no less significant are the facts in their bearing on the 
question of the habitat of primeval man, or of the orarian proto. 
type already inferred from other facts.'. Although varying from 
tribe to tribe in its relation to the meridian, this nascent orienta- 
tion is no fleeting figment, but a deep-laid instinct so firmly 
rooted as to control every serious thought and direct every vital 
industry; indeed the Samoans and related navigators have de- 
veloped their orientation into one of the most marvelous instincts 
in the whole range of animal and human life, viz: a cognition of 
definite albeit invisible sailing paths, whereby they are able to 
traverse the open Pacific, far beyond sight of land, with a degree 
of safety nearly equal to that afforded by chart and compass. 
The Polynesian orientation at once illumines the unformulated 
Cult of the Halves, and opens the way to an explanation of the 
Cult of the Quarters; for each point of the shore is necessarily 
‘defined by sea in front and land in rear, and also by strands 
stretching toward the right and toward the left. Moreover, 
assemblages of Polynesians and Australasians, like the Iroquoian 
tribal councils, find it convenient to arrange themselves in co6r- 
dinate groups or “ Sides,”’ so placed laterally as to face a speaker 
at the end of the plaza or prytaneum; and there is good reason 
for opining that the collective habit was soon strengthened, even if 
it was not initiated, by the slight asymmetry of the human body 
whereby the left brain receives blood a little more directly than 


the right and gives proportional excess of strength and cunning 
to the right hand. The initial inequality was doubtless too slight 
to yield more than barely perceptible physiologic advantage to 
the dextral fore-limb, as Brinton and Mason and others have 
shown; yet it may well have sufficed to set in operation a chain 


1 The Trend of Human Progress, Am. Anthrop. (N. S.), vol. 1, 1899, p. 423. 
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of demotic interactions leading to the survival of the right-handed 
and the extinction of the left-handed throughout the earlier eons 
of human development. A clue to the demotic process is easily 
found in widespread horror of left-handedness, especially among 
primitive peoples; the clue becomes definite in the light of sys- 
tematic infanticide among many tribes, whereby all manner of 
natal deformity is eliminated ; it becomes conclusive in the light 
of the customs of those American tribes who habitually eliminate 
the sinistral offspring as monsters betokening the wrath of the 
powers. So, apparently initiated by slight physiologic difference 
and unquestionably intensified by demotic selection, right-handed- 
ness became even more predominant among primitive men than 
among their less superstitious descendants; the dexter and dex- 
trous hand came to be exalted in scores of languages as “ The 
One That Knows How”’ or “ The Wise One,” while the sinister 
hand was degraded by linguistic opprobrium unto a symbol of 
evil and outer darkness. Naturally and necessarily the bilaterally 
symmetric division of the Ego into Right and Left fell into super- 
position with the antecedent Face-Back concept, and produced a 
quatern notion such as that expressed in the Cult of the Quar- 
ters. Happily this transition is crystallized in the language of 
the Pitta-Pitta of Queensland, which possesses directional inflec- 
tions indicating Front and Back reckoned from the Ego; and it 
is especially significant (in connection with the bimanual count 
inferred by W. E. Roth) that the inflection for Front applies also 
to (right ?) Side.’ And the quatern concept, born of unrecorded 
myriads of experiences, is much more than an idle fantasy of kiva 
and camp-fire. Intensified by the strongest motives of primitive 
life, it doubtless attained maximum strength before writing arose 
to divide its functions; yet, despite the decadence of millen- 
niums, it is still expressed in two of the strongest instincts of 
higher humanity—the instinct of right-handedness, and the con- 


comitant instinct of orientation. 


' Ethnological Studies, op. cit., p. 2. 
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Accordingly, it seems safe provisionally to trace the origin of 
the number concepts in the light of common attributes of animals 
and men, and especially in the strong light afforded by the late- 
studied workings of primitive minds; and the lines seem clearly 
to define a crude philosophy whence all almacabalic and mathe. 
matical systems have necessarily sprung. 


The character of aimacabala, and the strength of its hold on 


the human mind, are illustrated by numberless vestiges, mainly 
mystical numbers and cognate graphic symbols. The entire 


series of mystical numbers may readily be ascertained by juxta- 
posing the three almacabalic number-systems and the products 
of their augmentation under the almacabalic rule. They are as 
follows (the super-mystical numbers accentuated) : 
2-3- 3, 5, 7) 9, etc. 
4-5-5, 9, 13, 17, 21, 25, 29, 33, 37, 41, 45, 49, 53, 57, 61, 65, 69, 73, etc. 
6-7- 7 13, 19 25, 31, 37, 43, 49, 55, 6%, 67, 73, etc. 
The vestigial uses of the binary-ternary system are innumer- 
able. Two persists as the basis of the semi-mystical Aristotelian 
classification, which still exerts strong influence on Aryan 
thought; two is the basis, also, of the largely-mystical Chinese 
philosophy in which the complementary cosmologic elements, 
Yang and Yin, are developed into the Book of Changes’; and it 
finds expression, either alone or in its normal union, in most 
Aryan cults. The mystical three pervades nine-tenths of modern 
literature and all modern folklore; it finds classic expression in 
the Graces and the Fates; it is particularly strong in Germanic 
and Celtic literature, cropping out in the conventional Three 
Wishes and Three Tests (a survival of the ordeal), and also as a 
customary charm number ; and in these or related ways it persists 
in half the families and most of the child-groups even of this 
country and of today. The concept survives, also, in all manner 


1 Chinese Philosophy, by Paul Carus, 1808, p. 3 et seq. 
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of trigrams—triangles, triskelions, hearts, etc.—of mystic or sym- 
bolic character. 

The quaternary-quinary system survives conspicuously in the 
form of graphic devices, especially the world-wide cruciform 
symbol, which has taken on meanings of constantly increasing 
nobility and refinement with the growth of intelligence. Hardly 
less conspicuous are the classic and later literary survivals in the 
Four Elements (Air, Earth, Fire, Water) of alchemistic philoso- 
phy, the Four Winds of astrology and medieval cartography, the 
Four Iddhis of Buddha, and the Four Beasts of Revelation and 
their reflections in the ecclesiastic writing of two millenniums ; 
while the survivals in lighter lore are innumerable. The system 
persists significantly also in its augmentals, especially nine, 
thirteen, twenty-five, forty-nine, and sixty-one. The numerical 
vestiges are naturally for the most part quaternary, since the 
quinary aspect is merged and largely lost in algorism. 

The senary-septenary system survives as the bridge connecting 
almacabala and mathematics. In the graphic form it became 
Pythagoras’ hexagram of two superposed triangles, the equally 
mystical hexagram of Brianchon with which Paracelsus wrought 
his marvels, and the sub-rational hexagram of Pascal, while the 
current hexagram of the Chinese is apparently a composite of 
this and the binary as well as algorismic systems. In the 
numerical form, six and (more especially) seven play large roles 
in lore and in the classical and sacred literature revived during 
the Elizabethan period; even so recently as the middle of the 
century the hold of the astrologic seven was so strong as to 
retard general acceptance of the double discovery of the eighth 
planet, Neptune; and equally strong is the hold on the average 
mind of certain senary-septenary augmentals, particularly those 
coinciding with the augmentals of the lower systems. 

In tracing vestiges in the form of augmentals, it is clearly to 
be borne in mind that their significance, like that of the primary 
numbers, is mystical rather than quantitative, so that certain 
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augmental numbers possess greater vitality than others of corre. 
sponding arithmetic grade. This is especially true of the alma- 
cabalic doubles, notably nine as the first augmental of five and 
thirteen as that of seven; for in these and other cases the first 
augmental is commonly of opposite sign (in almacabalic sense) 
from its basis—e. g., five and seven are beneficent or “lucky,” 
while nine and especially thirteen are maleficent or “ unlucky” 
numbers. Moreover, there is a further mystical intensification 
in squares of the bases (perhaps growing out of mechanical or 
arithmetical superpositions on the mystical notions); and the 
charm seems to be still further augmented by coincidences 
between the several systems. It is partly through this mystical 
accentuation of the always mystical augmentals that such num- 
bers as nine, thirteen, forty-nine, and sixty-one become con- 
spicuous as factors and vestiges of almacabala. 

Nine survives as a mystical number in the Muses of classical 
mythology, in Anglo-Saxon aphorisms emphasizing the vitality 
of the cat and the effeminacy of the tailor, and as a recurring tale 
in all of the superabundant Celtic lore such as that recently 
recorded by Seumas MacManus; it even survived in the school- 
books of the early part of the century in the more curious than 
useful arithmetic process of “‘ casting out the nines” ; and through- 
out the present decade the newspaper-writing jugglers with nines 
have found (and diffused) much mystery-tinged amusement in 
almacabalic analyses of the numbers 1890-1899. 

Glaringly prominent in the mythology of the century is the 
bode clustering about the ill-omened first augmental of “lucky” 
seven ; indeed it is probable that nearly half of the enlightened 
citizens’ of the world’s most intelligent country habitually carry 
the number thirteen in their minds as a messenger or harbinger of 
evil. The almacabalic double of thirteen (which is at the same 
time an augmental of five) has largely lost its mystical meaning 
in Europe and America, apparently through friction against prac- 
tical arithmetic ; but it retains no little hold on the oriental mind, 
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and finds expression in twenty-five-fold collectives in India and 
China, and in a rather frequent organization of Tibetan tribes into 
twenty-five septs or formal social units. Eminently conspicuous 
in Europe and America is the mystical number forty-nine, espe- 
cially when expressed as seven X seven; for, in the belief of a 
large element of European population, the seventh son of aseventh 
son needs no training to fit himself for medical craft, while scan- 
ners of advertising columns of American newspapers may daily 
read anew that the seventh daughter of a seventh daughter is a 
predestined seeress. 

Few of the larger mystical numbers have survived the shock 
of occidental contact; but they abound in the Orient. The 
coincidental-augmental sixty-one prevails in Tibet, where Sven 
Hedin found a lama, one out of sixty-one of coérdinate rank, 
who professed survival for sixty-one millenniums, through a suc- 
cession of exoteric deaths and esoteric reincarnations at uniform 
periods of sixty-one years;' and this odd value is explained by 
the designation of the sixty-first figure in the Mongolian hexa- 
gram—“ The Right Way” or “In the Middle” *—which at the 
same time connects the Book of Changes with the nearly world- 
wide Cult of the Quarters and its mystical Middle. The numbers 
sixty-three and sixty-five are also mystical in Chinese philosophy, 
though their potency would seem to be dwarfed by the mechani- 
cal-arithmetical structure of the octonal square to which they 
have been adjusted evidently during recent centuries. Among 
the Hindu more or less mystical numbers abound, and many of 
these are found on analysis to correspond with conventional alba- 
cabalic augmentals and coincidentals; while the Buddhistic rituals 
and series of aphorisms often run in measures of fives, with an 
initial or final supernumerary—the feature being apparently fixed 
by a mnemonic finger-count superposed on the almacabalic sys- 
tem, much as the octonal count is superposed on the mystical 


figures in the Chinese hexagram. 


! Through Asia, by Sven Hedin, 1899, vol. I, p. 1132. 
> Chinese Philosophy, op. cit., p. 12. 
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Suggestive vestiges of the mystical number-groups persist 
widely in the form of irrational and functionless supernumeraries, 
such as the thirteenth loaf in the baker’s dozen, the twenty-first 
skerret in the coster’s score, the thousand-and-first night of 
Arabian tale, and the conventional overplus in the legal “ year 
and a day.” It is possible that the supernumerary habit was 
crystallized in some cases by simple object-counting so con- 
ducted as to include an additional object asa tally; but there 
are many indications that the habit originally sprang from alma- 
cabalic augmentation, in which the sum is always one more than 
the multiple. Moreover, the supernumerary habit is especially 
characteristic of countries and culture-stages in which mystical 
number-jumbles are rife. 

The various vestiges (which are far too many for full enumera- 
tion) at once illumine pre-rational numeration, and establish the 
course of development of number concepts suggested by the 
customs of peoples still living in the lower culture stages; while 
conversely the definition of almacabala serves to explain certain 
curious vestiges of primitive thought prevailing even today and 
in the highest culture. 


VI 


The way from alchemy to chemistry was long and devious, as 
shown by a voluminous literature worth scanning only as a means 
of tracing the growth of knowledge; the way from astrology to 
astronomy was still longer and more devious, as shown by loose 
straws of both literature and lore; and the way from almacabala 
through algorism to the rational science of quantities must have 
been longest and most devious of all. Yet it is worth while to 
gather and arrange the shreds of record and tradition which alone 
remain to mark the original way, and to compare them with the 
more abundant remnants of similar lines now followed by lower 
races—for these shreds, scanty though they be, define the birth 


of science. 
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FACSIMILE OF THE TITLE-PAGE OF THE ORIGINAL BOOK OF MORMON 


THE ORIGIN OF THE “BOOK OF MORMON” 
By PERRY BENJAMIN PIERCE 


The Palmyra upon the title-page of the original Book of 
Mormon (plate XXX), of which an edition of five hundred copies 
was printed, was not that great and ancient city of Syria, the 
elder sister of Damascus, ‘‘ Tadmor in the Wilderness,” but, at 
the time of the publication of the work, in 1830, a small village 
in western New York, in the midst of the Indian country of the 
Six Nations, then recently opened to white settlement by peo- 
ple from the eastern states, and from the nearer settlements in 
the eastern part of the state of New York itself. It was one of 
the new stations on the popular trail to the famous garden spot 
of the west, the wonderful Genesee country, the western Eldo- 
rado of that day and time. Only thirty years had elapsed since 
the beginning of the century. The wonder tales of productive 
soil and amazing crops had stirred all New England. The sterile 
acres and scanty crops of that land of the Pilgrim and the Puri- 
tan did not attract their descendants to abide at home and 
starve, when a few weeks or months of travel would give them 
possession of such fertile valleys and sun-kissed slopes as report 
located in the wilds of the beautiful Genesee country. 

The old Surveyor General of the state of New York, who, 
happening to carry in his camp-outfit a copy of Lempriére’s 
Classical Dictionary, bestowed out of it upon his daily work the 
names of all the old-world worthies, heroes, cities, towns, and 
countries,—Rome, Utica, Syracuse, Pompey, Homer, Manlius, 
Camillus, Tully, Cicero, Athens, Sparta, Troy, Ilion,—little 
knew when he left the name “ Palmyra” upon the cross-roads 
on the Genesee trail that he was giving name to the locality 
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which future generations of men should know as the birthplace 
of the Book of Mormon, whose “author and proprietor” should 


be the founder of a great and wide-extending “religion” domi- 


nating the lives and actions of hundreds of thousands of men 


and women in the heart of a nation of many millions. And yet 
so it was. Palmyra was the place of publication of the Mormons’ 
El Koran, the prophet Joe Smith’s ‘ Book of Mormon,” a brief 
examination of which, its origin and its place in the literature of 
the world, it is proposed to give. 

Bring to your mind's eye the place and the people. Less 
than thirty years of such settlement on the frontiers of civiliza- 
tion, at that time, had gone by. The wilderness had given way 
in places to farms hewn out of the primeval forests, and villages 
had sprung up with schools, churches, and _ post-offices,—not, 
however, as they exist in this day of rapid transit and swift 
news transmission ; for in 1806 it took a month and cost a dollar 
to carry a letter by mail from Boston to Cincinnati. The people 
were not endowed with the goods of this world: they had, 
indeed, like all settlers in a new territory, gone to the new land 
to accumulate for themselves and their posterity what they had 
failed to win in their old homes in the east. And there were no 
foreigners to influence their civilization. The Irish were still in 
Ireland ; the Germans had not arrived; the French in the New 
World were all in Canada and Louisiana. 

And so it came to pass that the few hundred settlers 
who had established their homes in the new land in Ontario 
county,’ New York, were a homogeneous people, mostly from the 
nearer New England states. The characteristics of the domestic 
and religious life of New England were all strongly developed in 
the new colony. The leading families were there,—the lawyer, 


' Ontario county originally extended to the lake of the same name. In 1823, 
however, the State Legislature erected the northern portion into a new county and 
gave it the name of Wayne, in commemoration of the distinguished Revolutionary 
soldier. Palmyra is its county seat. 
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the doctor, the minister, and those who with them made up the 
social life of the community. The hard-working tiller of the soil 
was largely predominant. There was, however, in the new and 
crude organic union of the forces of civilization, but very narrow 

space for the idle, the indolent, the ne’er-do-well, whose instincts 

ever lead him far from the exercise of that energy which lies at 

the base of all ambition to climb the ladder of life. His pres- 

ence in the midst of such a community was at once known and 

resented. He was not welcome. He had nothing to part with 

which was of value to those to whom he might offer it. His 

name was known to his neighbors, and his secret life could not 

be hidden. If he toiled not, and had no income, the question, 

How does he live? was not long in receiving an answer in such 

a community as this. 

To Palmyra came from Windsor county, Vermont, in 1815, a 
middle-aged farmer named Joseph Smith, with his wife and a 
large family of children. They settled on a tract of land in the 
southern part of the township near the adjoining township of 
Manchester. The years passed by, but the family did not pros- 
per; the woods were not chopped down; the soil was not tilled; 
the crops did not grow. The children did, however, for in that 
land no one ever suffered for lack of food. The boys grew up 
without desire for education; if they were sent to school, their 
days were passed in the woods with guns and dogs. The father, 
with native Vermont shrewdness, was a hunter and trapper 
before them, and soon knew the haunts of all the wild game of 
the country, as well as its natural scenery. If the Smiths’ crops 
failed to come to a harvest for lack of care, the family did not 
allow that to interfere with their means of living. Their neigh- 
bors were always well supplied, and “ borrowing” was always 
possible. 

One of the sons of this family was Joseph Smith Jr. He 
was born in Sharon, Vermont, December 23, 1805, and was, 
therefore, in his tenth year when his father emigrated to Ontario 
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county, New York. And in this environment grew up the 
“author and proprietor ”’ of the Book of Mormon. 

A French writer, not long ago, having occasion to criticize 
the English people from the French point of view, exclaimed: 
“What a wonderful people those English are! They have in- 
vented fifty religions and not one gravy!”” Have the descendants 
of the English, in crossing the seas, changed the traditions of the 
race? Is not the invention of “ religions ” still going on, with as 
much prospect of continuance in Greater Britain as in Great 
Britain itself ? 

The Book of Mormon was printed in 1830. Joseph Smith Jr 
was at the time twenty-four years of age. He was, according to 
some authorities, unable to read or write ; by others it is asserted 
that while able to read and write to some extent he did so with 
difficulty. By no authority is it contended that he was in any 
respect more than very poorly educated. And yet, in this pub. 
lication, we have a work of the greatest anthropological, ethno. 
logical, and archeological interest, struck off in one complete, 
full, perfect act, at the hands of an uneducated, uncultivated, 
country boor of equivocal reputation and low origin. It is not, 
like the Christian Bible, the product of fifteen centuries of 
growth, a fabric woven together out of the shredded history of 
many races, nations, and tongues, and at the hands of a hundred 
writers strung along the centuries over a period of time almost 
inconceivable in duration. On the contrary, this Book of Mor- 
mon purports to be a record delivered to Joseph Smith Jr when 
he was ina vision on September 21, 1823, at the age of eighteen 


years, by an angel of God, named “ Moroni,” said record being, 


in the words of the author— 


a book deposited, written upon gold plates, giving an account of the 
former inhabitants of this continent and the source from whence they 
sprang. . . . He also said that there were two stones in silver 
bows (and these stones fastened to a breastplate, constituted what is 
called the Urim and Thummim,) deposited with the plates, and the 
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possession and use of these stones was what constituted seers in ancient 
or former times, and that God had prepared them for the purpose of 
translating the book. . . . Again, he told me that when I got those 
plates of which he had spoken,—for the time that they should be ob- 
tained was not yet fulfilled,—I should not show them to any person ; 
neither the breastplate with the Urim and Thummim ; only to those to 
whom I should be commanded to show them. If I did, I should be 
destroyed. While he was conversing with me about the plates, the 
vision was opened to my mind, that I could see the place where the 
plates were deposited, and that so clearly and distinctly that I knew 
the place again when I visited it— Zimes and Seasons, Vol. 11, p. 729. 


These are Smith’s own words. But, while the vision trans- 
pired September 21, 1823, and he went directly to the hillside 
situate between the townships of Manchester and Palmyra, and 
discovered therein the gold plates lying in a stone box, he was 
not permitted by the angel to take the plates into his possession 
until the lapse of the full period of four years, viz., until Septem- 
ber 22, 1827. During these four years he was preparing himself 
for his future work, having married Miss Emma Hale, January 
18, 1827, as one of the final steps of such preparation. Having 
received the plates from the angel, he was now enabled to set to 
work as prophet, seer, and interpreter, with his Urim and Thum- 
mim breastplate, to translate the symbols to his clerk, Oliver 
Cowdery, who prepares the manuscript from which the Book of 
Mormon is to be printed. 

But no eye save his own may behold the golden leaves of this 
mystic book; they are kept locked in a trunk, and the trunk 
and Smith are screened from all inspection behind a curtain dur- 
ing the hours of inspiration and dictation. How this was 
arranged in the res angusta domi of the populous Smith family, 
now enlarged by the addition of another wife for another son, we 
are not told. It was known in the community that all the Smiths 
dwelt together in a common log-house, not very large, and con- 
taining not more than two rooms witha loft. Surely, never was 
heavenly revelation accompanied by greater earthly deprivation. 
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In the meantime, the community at large, actuated by those 
characteristic impulses which had accompanied its individuals 
from their old domiciles in New England, had scented the rumor 
that “old Joe Smith’s Joe” was “getting up”—had indeed 
gotten up—a new Bible. We may be sure that current gossip 
was not slow in its endeavors to probe the mystery of such a rare 
report. 

In 1861 I visited the site of the hill out of which the alleged 


“plates” were allegedly taken. Over thirty years had then 
passed since the new religion had been launched and the Sook of 
Mormon given to the world. But the country neighborhood 
still had, at that time, many living people who, while they cared 
very little for ““ Mormonism,” had a very definite remembrance 
of the Smith family,—father, mother, and sons. I talked with 
men who were contemporaries of the boys,—‘ went to school” 
with them, as they phrased it, always qualifying the statement 
by the additional one, as one old farmer put it: ‘ None of them 
Smith boys ever went to school when they could get out of it.” 
Indeed, I found no person willing to say a complimentary word 
of any member of the Smith family. 

The hill from which the “ plates ” are said to have been taken 
is a gentle elevation (not unlike many others in that part of the 
state of New York), of limestone formation, smoothly rounded, 
and cultivated over its entire surface, barring a small chestnut 
grove, which, when I saw it, covered a portion of its greatest ele- 
vation. The Book of Mormon is authority for the statement that 
there are many more plates “hidden up”—plates not yet re- 
vealed to the eye of mortal man. If these plates are in such 
hillsides as those in the township of Manchester, New York, they 
are most effectually “hidden up”; for there are thousands of 
just such likely hillsides all over the state. 

But let us return to the manuscript, which in some way has 
fallen into the hands of the “author and proprietor” at some 
date prior to 1830. In that day, as in this, it takes money to pay 
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the printer, even though the printer be a “scrub” and does not 
have a trades union to see to it that the pay is always forthcom- 
ing. The manuscript is complete ; the plates have been “ shewn ” 
unto the eight witnesses and handled with their hands, and the 
same eight witnesses have “hefted” the plates and seen the 
engravings thereon, all of curious workmanship and of the ap- 
pearance of ancient work—but there is no money in the Smith 
family to pay the printing bills. There is a little printing office 
in Palmyra, but no angel can be invoked to subsidize the printer. 
The gold plates might have been an acceptable equivalent for the 
work done, but they could not be thus utilized, for they had been 
“hidden up ” again, as soon as they had been translated. 

Finally, a convert to the new faith is found in a well-to-do 
farmer, Martin Harris, who, having been in succession a Quaker, 
a Baptist, a Presbyterian, a Redemptorist, and last of all a 
Universalist, now becomes security for the publication of the 
manuscript, and lo, we have the Book of Mormon! Of this edi- 
tion five hundred copies were issued and the propaganda was 
started. The breastplate, with its Urim and Thummim attach- 
ment, was miraculously provided as the instrument through 
which the prophet, seer, and interpreter should translate the 
Adamic characters on the golden plates into the English tongue. 
Notwithstanding this divine instrument, a more than accidental 
trace of the vernacular of the backwoods of western New York is 
found on every page of the work. Solecisms which would 
delight the heart of the modern dialect writer crop out in every 
sentence. In turning the leaves a well-nigh new orthography 
stares the reader in the face. Out of its 588 pages I venture to 
assert that barely one is free from one or more cacographic 
examples. 

And that the Urim and Thummim breastplate did not aid 
the grammarless translator, or his uninspired amanuensis, or even 
his village printer, is evident from such eccentric irregularities 
and bold departures from the “well of English undefiled” as: 
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“thou remembereth”’ (page 27); “and I have xot written dut a 
small part of the things I saw” (page 35); “ therefore they did 
not look unto the Lord as they “ad ought ” (zbzd.); “and the 
Devil is the preparator of it” (page 38); “and it came to pass 
that I did make tools out of the ore which I dd molton out of the 
rock” (page 43); “and upon the plates which I made, I did 
engraven the record of my father” (page 50); “I can xot write 
but a little of my words” (page 129); “and it came to pass that 
the servant of the Lord of the vineyard done according to the 
word of the Lord” (page 132); “he had somewhat contentions 
among his own people ” (page 152); “and this he done” (page 
225); “and the words of Amulek which was declared unto the 
people” (page 245); “‘now the object of these lawyers were to 
get gain” (page 251); “if it were possible that our first parents 
could have went forth” (page 257); “that there might xot be no 
more sorrow upon all the face of the earth” (page 303); “O ye 
had ought to begin to howl and mourn” (page 431); “ Behold I 
were about to write them all which were exgraven”’ (page 506) ; 
‘‘ Stabbed by a garb of secrecy ” (page 431). 

I pause, out of breath, with this result of a most cursory 
inspection of the inspired pages under examination. I have 
before me, however, a work prepared by Lamoni Call, Bountiful, 
Utah, compiler of Zhe Gospel in a Nut Shell, August, 1898, con- 
taining a list of over three thousand changes, found in the Book 
of Mormon of the latest edition, from the text as printed direct 
from the manuscript furnished the printer in 1830. 

The Mormons have from the first repudiated with great in- 
tensity of feeling the Gentile charge that their book is but an 
illiterate plagiarism of a parodic romance on the Old Testament 
written as a literary diversion in the early part of this century by 


a superannuated Congregationalist minister, Rev. Solomon Spald- 
ing, entitled Ze Manuscript Found. One of their best writers 
has devoted great pains in the preparation of a book with the 
title The Myth of the Manuscript Found, wherein to prove that 
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there could be no possible connection between The Manuscript 
Found and The Book of Mormon. 

While I believe the evidence to be overwhelming, and that it 
establishes beyond the shadow of a doubt the fact that, had 
Spalding’s romance never been written, Joseph Smith Jr would 
never have found the box of plates in the Manchester hillside, I 
do not propose to rest my present examination on this conten- 
tion. It is my purpose to base the examination on the Book 
of Mormon itself, as it stands in the original edition, direct from 
the hand of its “author and proprietor,” Joseph Smith Jr. 

To open this examination, let us call as first witness, Elder 
George Reynolds, the distinguished Mormon author of The Myth 
of the Manuscript Found, who, in establishing the veracity of the 
translation of the prophet, seer, and interpreter, thus testifies 
(pages 58-59 of his work): 

In March, 1881, two gentlemen, named Kelley, residing in Michigan, 
for their own satisfaction visited the neighborhood where Joseph spent 
his youth and questioned the older residents who were acquainted with 
the Smith family as to their knowledge of the character of Joseph, his 
parents, and his brothers and sisters. Their interviews with numerous 


parties who claim to have known Joseph were afterwards published. 
We here append a few extracts from these interviews. 


“What did you know about the Smiths, Mr. Gilbert ?” 

“T knew nothing myself ; have seen Joseph Smith a few times, but 
not acquainted with him. Saw Hyrum quite often. I am the party 
that set the type from the original manuscript for the Book of Mormon. 
They translated it in a cave. I would know that manuscript to-day if 
I should see it. The most of it was in Oliver Cowdery’s handwriting. 
Some in Joseph’s wife’s; a small part though. Hyrum Smith always 
drought the manuscript to the office ; he would have it under his coat, 
and all buttoned up as carefully as though it was so much gold. He 
said at the time that it was translated from plates by the power of God, 
and they were very particular about it. We had a great deal of trouble 
with it. It was not punctuated at all. They did not know anything 
about punctuation, and we had to do that ourselves.” 

“Well; did you change any part of it when you were setting the type?” 

“No, sir; we never changed it at all.” 
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‘* Why did you not change it and correct it?” 

“Because they would not allow us to; they were very particular 
about that. We never changed it in the least. Oh, well; there might 
have been one or two words that I changed the spelling of ; I believe J 
did change the spelling of one, and perhaps two, but no more.” 

“Did you set all the type, or did some one help you ?” 

‘““T did the whole of it myself, and helped to read the proof, too; 
there was no one who worked at that but myself. Did you ever see one 
of the first copies? I have one here that was never bound. Mr. 
Grandin, the printer, gave it to me. If you ever saw a Book of Mor- 
mon you will see that they changed it afterwards.” 

“They did! Well, let us see your copy ; that is a good point. How 
is it changed now?” 

“T will show you (bringing out his copy). Here on the title page 
it says (reading), ‘Joseph Smith, Jr., author and proprietor.’ After- 
wards, in getting out other editions, they left that out and only claimed 
that Joseph Smith translated it.” 

“ Well, did they claim anything else than that he was the translator 
when they brought the manuscript to you?” 

“Oh, no; they claimed that he was translating by means of some 
instruments which he got at the same time he did the plates, and that 
the Lord helped him.” 


Here, then, we find in 1881, still living in the neighborhood 
where Joseph spent his youth, the very person who in 1829-30 
“set the type from the original manuscript for the Book of 
Mormon.” This is a credible witness, put on the stand by the 
defendant in the case of The Manuscript Found, by Solomon 
Spalding, versus Zhe Book of the Mormon, by Joseph Smith 
Junior, “author and proprietor.” His testimony is worth noting. 
After the lapse of fifty-one years the old journeyman printer 
states: “I would know that manuscript today if I should see 
it.” His memory is good. His eye brightens as his mind goes 
back to those early days in the little printing office out in the 
backwoods of western New York. One can see his face shine 
with his remembrance of the times when Hyrum Smith always 
brought the manuscript to the office, under his coat, “ all buttoned 


up as carefully as though it was so much gold.” And, then, his 
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mind’s eye sees the manuscript, over which he had so labored, 
once more before him; and he adds, reflectively: “We had 
a great deal of trouble with it. It was not punctuated at all. 
They did not know anything about punctuation, and we had to 
do that ourselves.” 

Did Elder George Reynolds know what a providential witness 
for the truth this old printer was, in this testimony, delivered 
fifty-one years after the events described? His were the nimble 
fingers that set all the type of the entire book; and no changes 
from the manuscript were made, ‘because they would not allow 
us to”; although he adds, as if remembering all the sins of orthog- 
raphy upon its head, and wishing, like a good printer, to charge 
them to “copy,” “there might have been one or two words that 
I changed the spelling of, but no more.” And, then, he produces 
his own unbound copy of his work, done fifty-one years before, 
to show that he had kept his eye upon the changes that “they ” 
had afterward made, noting in particular the change on the title- 
page, wherein “ author and proprietor” had disappeared to make 
way for the new claim, “ Translated by Joseph Smith Jun.” 

With this evidence (volunteered by the defense) well in mind, 
showing beyond a doubt that the Book of Mormon, as printed in 
Palmyra in 1830, is a true copy of the manuscript furnished the 
printer, let us see, from the same evidence, the exact way in 
which this manuscript was produced. We will call the same 
witness again, Elder George Reynolds, page 71 of Myth of the 
Manuscript Found, wherein, under the heading: “ Time Occupied 
in Translating the Book of Mormon,” he says: 

Objection has been made to the divinity of the Book of Mormon on 
the ground that the account given in the publications of the Church of 
the time occupied in the work of translation is far too short for the 
accomplishment of such a labor, and consequently it must have been 
copied or transcribed from some work written in the English language, 
most probably from Spalding’s ‘ Manuscript Found.’ But at the outset 


it must be recollected that the translation was accomplished by no 
common method, by no ordinary means. It was done by divine aid. 
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There were no delays over obscure passages, no difficulties over the 
choice of words, no stoppages from the ignorance of the translator; 
no time was wasted in investigation or argument over the value, intent 
or meaning’ of certain characters, and there were no references to 
authorities. These difficulties to human work were removed. All was 
as simple as when a clerk writes from dictation. The translation of 
the characters appeared on the Urim and Thummin, sentence by 
sentence, and as soon as one was correctly transcribed, the next would 
appear. So the enquiry narrowed down to the consideration of this 
simple question, how much could Oliver Cowdery write in a day?” 


Martin Harris, the first convert outside the Smith family, the 
farmer who, as Quaker, Baptist, Presbyterian, Redemptorist, and 
Universalist in rapid succession, and now, as Mormon, stood to 
“‘ pay the printer,” the man who knew as much about the process 
work out of which the Book of Mormon came (other than the 
prophet Joseph himself), as any living person, is thus quoted by 
the same witness, Elder Reynolds (page 91 of Myth of the 
Manuscript Found ): 

He said that the Prophet possessed a seer stone, by which he was 
enabled to translate as well as from the Urim and Thummin, and for 
convenience he then used the seer stone. Martin explained the trans- 
lation as follows: By aid of the seer stone, sentences would appear 
and were read by the prophet and written by Martin, and when finished 
he would say, “‘ Written,” and if correctly written that sentence would 
disappear and another appear in its place, but if not written correctly, 
it remained until corrected, so that the translation was just as it was 
engraven on the plates, precisely in the language then used.” 


Thus far witness Elder George Reynolds. Now let us sum- 
mon another, one M. T. Lamb, who in his work 7he Golden Bible 
(page 241), thus quotes David Whitmer’s description of the pro- 
cess of inspired book-making. It will be remembered that David 
Whitmer was one of the “three witnesses’’ to the Book, the 
other two being Oliver Cowdery and Martin Harris.’ Whitmer 


testifies: 


1«¢'Tig TESTIMONY OF THREE WITNESSES.—Be it known unto all nations, 
kindreds, tongues, and people, unto whom this work shall come, that we, through the 
grace of God the Father, and our Lord Jesus Christ, have seen the plates which 
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“ After affixing the magical spectacles to his eyes Smith would take 
the plates and translate the characters one at a time. The graven 
characters would appear in succession to the seer, and directly under 
the character, when viewed through the glasses, would be the translation 
in English.” 

We will now call another witness, no less than the famous 
congressman-elect from Utah, Mr B. H. Roberts, who, in his 


Brief History of the Church (page 28), thus testifies: 


The following is the manner in which it is said the Book of Mormon 
was translated : “ The Prophet, scanning through the Urim and Thum- 
mim the golden pages, would see appear, in lieu of the strange charac- 
ters engraved thereon, their equivalent in English words. These he 
would repeat, and the scribe, separated from him by a veil or curtain, 


contain this record, which is a record of the people of Nephi, and also of the 
Lamanites, his brethren, and also of the people of Jared, which came from the 
tower of which hath been spoken ; and we also know that they have been translated 
by the gift and power of God, for his voice hath declared it unto us ; wherefore we 
know of a surety, that the work is true. And we also testify that we have seen the 
engravings which are upon the plates; and they have been shewn unto us by the 
power of God, and not of man, And we declare with words of soberness, that an 
Angel of God came down from heaven, and he brought and laid before our eyes, that 
we beheld and saw the plates, and the engravings thereon ; and we know that it is by 
the grace of God the Father, and our Lord Jesus Christ, that we beheld and bear 
record that these things are true; and it is marvellous in our eyes: Nevertheless, the 
voice of the Lord commanded us that we should bear record of it; wherefore, to be 
obedient unto the commandments of God, we bear testimony of these things. —And 
we know that if we are faithful in Christ, we shall rid our garments of the blood of 
all men, and be found spotless before the judgement seat of Christ, and shall dwell 
with him eternally in the heavens. And the honor be to the Father, and to the Son, 
and to the Holy Ghost, which is one God. Amen. OLIVER COWDERY, DAVID 
WHITMER, MARTIN Harris,” 

‘‘AND ALSO THE TESTIMONY OF EIGHT WITNESSES.—Be it known unto all 
nations, kindreds, tongues, and people, unto whom this work shall come, that Joseph 
Smith, Jr. the Author and Proprietor of this work, has shewn unto us the plates of 
which hath been spoken, which have the appearance of gold; and as many of the 
leaves as the said Smith has translated, we did handle with our hands; and we also 
‘saw the engravings thereon, all of which has the appearance of ancient work, and of 
curious workmanship. And this we bear record, with words of soberness, that the 
said Smith has shewn unto us, for we have seen and hefted, and know of a surety, 
that the said Smith has got the plates of which we have spoken. And we give our 
names unto the world, to witness unto the world that which we have seen: and we lie 
not, God bearing witness of it. CHRISTIAN WHITMER, JACOB WHITMER, PETER 
WHITMER, JR. JOHN WHITMER, HIRAM PAGE, JOSEPH SMITH, SEN. HyRUM SMITH, 
SAMUEL H. SMITH.” 
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would write them down. . . . Until the writing was correct in 
every particular, the words last given would remain before the eyes of 
the translator, and not disappear. But on the necessary correction 
being made, they would immediately pass away and be succeeded by 
others.” 


Thus far we have had Mormon witnesses only. They testify 
to the current Mormon belief of the origin of the manuscript 
from which the Book of Mormon was printed. An anti-Mormon 
writer, Dr Wyle, in his work, J/ormon Portraits (page 203), quotes 
the death-bed statement of Emma Hale Smith, who, it will be 
remembered, became the prophet’s first wife, in the year the 
angel permitted him to dig up the plates, as the latest step, the 
prophet stated, in preparation for his future work. This death- 
bed statement was made to her son Joseph, as follows: 


“Tn writing for your father I frequently wrote day after day, often 
sitting at the table close by him, he sitting with his face buried in his 
hat with the stone in it.” 


Another anti-Mormon statement is taken from Kidder’s Mor- 
monism and the Mormons (page 32), published in 1842. It is here 
given because it reflects the origin of the Book as told by Isaac 
Hale, father of Mrs Emma Hale Smith, Joseph’s first wife. The 
statement is as follows : 


The manner in which he pretended to read and interpret, was the 
same as when he looked for the money diggers, with the stone in his hat, 
and his hat over his face, while the book of plates was at the same time 
hid in the woods. 


The picture of the prophet at work, thus drawn by his wife 
and by her father, in the privacy of the domestic circle, is start- 
lingly graphic. Being members of the family, we are bound, how- 
ever, to accept their testimony as that of peculiarly well qualified 
witnesses. That Joseph laid great stress upon his“ Urim and 


Thummim” stone, sometimes called a “seer stone,” all wit- 


nesses agree. Elder Reynolds, the witness put forward by the 
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Mormons themselves, is clear and without any ambiguity in his 
evidence on this point. 

Now, having uncontradicted testimony as to the exact modus 
operandi whereby the world became the possessor of the original 
Book of Mormon, \et us try to understand why a God, wholly 
capable of making such a wonderful revelation to mankind, 
should so bring it to pass that, having chosen His own agent, 
an admittedly uneducated youth, and having fully equipped him 
with mechanical appliances for translating from the Adamic 
characters on the golden plates into the common English tongue, 
by means of which appliances all human tendency to error should 
be absolutely eliminated,—by means of which, as the witness 
Reynolds states,— 
there were no delays over obscure passages, no difficulties over the 
choice of words, no stoppages from the ignorance of the translator, no 
time wasted in investigation or argument over the value, intent or 


meaning of certain characters, and there were no references to au- 
thorities, 


—let us try to understand, I repeat, why such an omnipotent 
and omniscient God should produce a work that, in less than 
threescore years, should have to receive in successive editions 
more than three thousand corrections in orthography and gram- 
mar! Why should such a God show such illiteracy? Elder 
Reynolds testifies,—let us recall him— 

All was as simple as when a clerk writes from dictation. The trans- 
lation of the characters appeared on the Urim and Thummim, sentence 


by sentence, and as soon as one was correctly transcribed the next would 
appear. 


It thus appears that Smith was amanuensis only; the mis- 
takes, all and each, were God’s! Necessarily so; for Reynolds 
testifies that Martin Harris, the man who was Smith's first con- 
vert, was present and saw as much of the process work as God 
designed man—other than His prophet Joseph—to see during 
that time. And yet Harris, in his testimony, says: “ By aid of 
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the seer stone, sentences would appear and were read by the 
prophet and written by Martin, and when finished he would say, 
‘Written,’ and if correctly written, that sentence would disappear 
and another appear in its place; but if not written correctly 
it remained until corrected, so that the translation was just as 
it was engraven on the plates, precisely in the language then 
used.” 

These three thousand changes, then, are not typographical 


corrections. Comparison of the first edition with the latest shows 


that the pronoun “ which” in the first is changed to who in the 
latest, over seven hundred times. The word is constantly found, 
in the first edition, in such sentences as: “ Those men which we 
sent.” ‘“ And those men wich had been selected.” ‘ My men 
which had been wounded.” “Our brethren which were slain.” 
Seven hundred printer’s errors in the illiterate use of the one 
word “ which ” for the relative pronoun wo in a single volume! 
And yet Joseph, who was without knowledge of grammar, did 
not have the slightest option in selecting the words. The Eng- 
lish words of the translation, every one of them, were set forth 
upon the golden page “in lieu of the strange characters engraved 
thereon,” says the Hon. B. H. Roberts. These words Joseph 
would repeat, and the scribe, cut off from the prophet and his 
plates by a veil or curtain, would write them down. And so 
potent was the Urim and Thummin, that, zot until the writing 
was correct in every particular, would the word last given yield 
place to its successor! Here, indeed, God took no chances for 
error. Here, indeed, do we find an inerrancy which is not indict- 
able. And yet, if this be true, the original Book of Mormon in- 
dicts the latest edition of the Book of Mormon, published in Salt 
Lake City, Utah, in 1891, by Geo. Q. Cannon & Sons Company, 
in that the said infallible first edition thus infallibly prepared, 
has been subjected to more than three thousand alleged “ cor- 
rections”! Is it credible that God, after taking such excessive 
pains to compel an illiterate man to transmit, without error, so 
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wonderful a revelation to the wicked world, notwithstanding his 
illiteracy, should yet lay Himself open in later editions to such a 


multiplicity of “ corrections” ? 

Let us see if we can explain why the word “ which,” for exam- 
ple, was used seven hundred times instead of the word who. Let 
us suppose, for the sake of argument only, the Book of Mormon 
to have been written by an impostor, of illiterate mind, yet who 
had an ear attuned to “revival Bible-readings,” such as the new 
settlements in western New York were familiar with in the first 
quarter of this century. What would be more natural to such an 
impostor than ignorance of the fact that, in the days when King 
James’ version was made, the word “ which” was commonly used 
as referring to persons, but that after the lapse of more than two 
hundred years the word had in actual usage come to be univer- 
sally employed as referring only to ¢hings. If such a person 
should undertake to originate a work like the first Book of 
Mormon, to be in sound, irrespective of sense, as like the sonor- 
ous English of the seventeenth century as possible, how easily 
would he fall into the trap set by that innocent-looking little word 
“which.” More than seven hundred whiches in the Book of 
Mormon, by actual count of Mr Lamoni Call, of Bountiful, Utah! 
If the prophet and his councilors had only known that the pro- 
noun “which” in King James’ time was good English when 
referring to persons, but that it is not good English now, nor was 
it good English in 1829, they would have been spared the pains 
of the invention of the Urim and Thummim stone, by the opera- 
tion of which their God has been made to masquerade as an idiot. 

Joseph and the Mormon authorities have not left themselves 
any loop-hole for escape; for it must be remembered that Joseph 
had nothing to do with the three thousand mistakes which his 
original Book of Mormon contained, and that the God of the 
Mormons so arranged it that Joseph could not make a mistake! 
Accordingly, every correction made by the latest edition is an 
indictment of the omnipotence and omniscience of the God of 
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the Mormons. He was not a backwoodsman; He should have 
known what Joseph did not, and should have kept, as the Hon. 
B. H. Roberts, member-elect of the LVIth Congress, says He 
could not help doing, the Urim and Thummim on the golden 
plates until the Day of Judgment even, rather than have permit- 
ted the first one of those three thousand and odd mistakes to 
find its way into the manuscript of the Book of Mormon, so care- 
fully prepared and printed by the “author and proprietor” in 
1830. 

Let us conclude this examination with one more point of evi- 
dence taken from the original Book of Mormon. As the title-page 
shows, this book purports to be an abridgment of the records of 
a certain Lehi, who, with his family and certain others, people of 
Nephi and also the Lamanites, came from Jerusalem to America 
600 B.C. They brought with them a body of gold plates contain- 
ing the Old Testament Scriptures up to that time engraved 
thereon. These plates, of the greatest anthropological and ethno- 
logical interest, were wonderfully “hidden up” in a hillside in 
New York state and in due time revealed and translated by a 
special providence of God. So, for any portions of the Old Test- 
ament Scriptures which might happen to be contained in the 
Book of Mormon, we have a much more perfect translation than 


for the same portions as translated out of the original Hebrew 


by the rules of ordinary philology. These portions are not only 


better than the corresponding portions of the Bible, but they are 
absolutely perfect, if the Hon. B. H. Roberts is to be regarded as 
a veracious historian. Hence, if we wish to see how correctly 
the Hebrew Bible has been translated, a comparison of these 
parts would inform us. I quote from Lamoni Call’s “ Reasons 


for Making the Changes,” (page I 19): 


There are thirty-eight pages in the Book of Mormon which are also 
in the Bible. Six and one-half of these are the sermon on the mount, 
which Christ delivered in America almost exactly as he did in Jerusa- 
lem. The third and fourth chapters of Malachi He quoted to them ; 
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making eight and one-half pages from the Son of God direct. The 
other twenty-nine and one-half were taken from the golden plates, 
engraved thereon by the various writers. 

Now, is not this a remarkable conutretemps! These plates, 
brought over from Jerusalem 600 B.c., had the Sermon on the 
Mount engraved thereon in Adamic characters six centuries be- 
fore it was delivered on the hills of Galilee. The Book of Mormon 
presents it in almost the same words in which it appears in King 
James’ version. The Urim and Thummim made here no mistake. 
The “‘seer stone”’ did its infallible work when it translated from 
the plates whole chapters having their counterparts in King 
James’ version! The fifth chapter of Isaiah is found on page go 
of the Book of Mormon. In the King James version we find, 
(verse 10): ‘‘ Yea, ten acres of vineyard shall yield one bath, and 
the seed of az homer shall yield an ephah.” The Look of Mormon 
says: “ Yea, ten acres of vineyard shall yield one bath, and the 
seed of a horner shall yield an ephah.” 

Lamoni Call, the Mormon teacher at Bountiful, Utah, in his 
above-cited work, published in August, 1898, says (page 122), of 
this apparently simple mistake in typography, that it— 


tells a big story toa printer. It is the change of “ horner” to “ homer.” 
If the truth could be learned, I would bet all the old jack knives I had 
when I was a boy that I can now find, against anything you have a 
mind to put up, that the Bible Joseph had behind the curtain had a nicked 
“m,” so that it looked somewhat like “rn.””. The word may have looked 
not very unlike “homer” [Aorner ?]. 


This, then, is what the Book of Mormon is, when interpreted 
by the light shed upon it by the Mormons themselves. It will be 
noted that not a word of accusation has been taken from their 
enemies. I have brought against it that legitimate criticism only 
which any book purporting to be of divine origin must be able 
to successfully confront. The well known rule, falsus in uno, 
Jalsus in omnibus, applies. In this instance, indeed, the rule 
might well be reversed—/alsus in omnibus, falsus in uno. 
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To follow the imposture thus sought to be foisted upon the 
world into practice and trace out the conduct of life which accep. 
tance by its adherents must necessarily induce, though a most 
interesting branch of the subject, is beyond the scope of the 
present purpose. Not, however, necessarily because of the mean- 
ness of its origin is the Book to be condemned. But danger 
awaits any community whose individuals, after fully realizing 
what a monster of iniquity and deceit the Book is, still adhere to 
its teachings and its precepts merely because those teachings and 
precepts are not inthemselves immoral. For, the Book of Mormon 
is not in itself immoral. There is no polygamy in it. On the 
contrary, it is expressly prohibited. The Mormons have been 
slandered and traduced, unjustly and without warrant, for an im- 
moral “ Bible.”” Whatever their practices may be under their doc- 
trine of “a new revelation,” however, which springs directly from 
their invention of the Book of Mormon itself, there is nothing im- 
moral in the book. It is, on the contrary, only grotesque. Itisa 
melange of plagiarisms from the Old and New Testaments, with- 
out order or regularity, easily traced, and intermingled with watery 
parodies of nothing in particular, signifying nothing. But, in this 
monstrosity, born of deceit and bred in falsehood, obliged to de- 
fend itself and its origin with inventions claiming miraculous 
interpositions of divine power, its adherents have discovered a 
most dangerous weapon against the moral world in this doctrine 
of “‘a continuing revelation.” A hierarchy of subtle brains 
equipped with the wealth of the entire community, reinforced 
with a million dupes, willing to accept with unquestioning obedi- 
ence any dispensation formulated in the terms of “ Thus saith 
the Lord,” is a portentous danger-sign to enlightened civilization. 


This is the menace to the world from Mormonism. 


SOCIOLOGY, OR THE SCIENCE OF INSTITUTIONS 
(Concluded) 
By J. W. POWELL 


HISTORICS 


Historics is the science which records events of social life and 
shows the relation existing between social causes and social 
effects. A mere record of events is usually called annals, and 
furnishes the data for history. Only the history of peoples is 
usually called history, the history of individuals is usually called 
biography ; but as we wish to include history and biography in 
the science which we are to characterize we shall call it historics, 
meaning that history and biography are included therein. We 
shall divide the periods or stages of social history into savagery, 
barbarism, monarchy, and democracy. 


SAVAGERY 

To the ethnologist a savage is a forest dweller. In common 
conception the savage is a brutal person whose chief delight is in 
taking scalps. Sometimes the sylvan man is cruel,—but even 
civilized men aresometimes cruel. Savagery is a status of culture 
to the ethnologist, who recognizes four such stages, of which 
savagery is the lowest. Some of the Amerindian tribes belong 
to this lowest stage ; while others belong to a higher stage which 
is called barbarism. Wishing to show my readers how a savage 
tribe is governed, I must at the outset ask them to consider the 
savage not as a man of cruelty, but as a man who takes part in a 
regularly organized government, with laws that are obeyed and 
enforced. What, then, is a savage tribe, and how does tribal 
society differ from national society ? 

695 
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The nation, like the tribe, is a compound group of people, 
the distinction between them being in the method by which the 
grouping is accomplished. All the people of the United States 
belong to the national group. They are citizens of the nation, 
and, at the same time, are divided into forty-five groups as 
citizens of states. In every state there are counties; and the 
people of the state are citizens of one or other of these counties. 
Then, again, the counties are divided into precincts, towns, or 
townships. Sometimes towns are divided into school-districts, 
and cities into wards. And there are numerous villages. Thus 
the people of the United States are organized in a hierarchy of 
groups, from the school-district to the entire nation. The terri- 
tory of the United States is divided into subordinate districts 
throughout the hierarchy; and there are at least four groups in 
the hierarchy, viz., the town, the county, the state, and the 
nation,—or the ward, the city, the state, and the nation. Every 
citizen of the United States, therefore, belongs to four different 
organizations in a hierarchy. He has a vote in each organiza- 
tion, assists in the selection of its officers, obeys its laws, and holds 
allegiance to its authority. This is all very simple; but the plan 
of grouping or regimenting people by territorial boundaries is of 
late origin. Our Anglo-Saxon ancestors were grouped by a very 
different method. History teaches that the ancient Greeks and 
Romans were grouped by a different plan. In fact, it has been 
discovered that, in the two stages of culture which I have called 
savagery and barbarism, a very different plan of regimentation 
everywhere prevails. This plan is known as tribal organization. 

Tribal organization characterizes the two lower stages of 
culture ; though savage regimentation differs from barbaric regi- 
mentation in some very important particulars. 

In tribal society people are grouped or regimented in bodies 
of kindred. Let us first examine this grouping in the savage 
tribe. A savage tribe is composed of clans. Let us obtain a 


clear idea of what is meant by a clan. 
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A tribe is a group of people composed of clans: a clan is a 
group of people having acommon name. Suppose that a tribe 
springs from four persons, viz., a brother and a sister belonging 
to one clan, and a brother and a sister belonging to another clan, 
and that each of the men marries the other’s sister. Let us call 
one of our clans “ Wolf,” and the other ‘‘ Eagle.” The Wolf 
man marries the Eagle woman; and the Eagle man marries the 
Wolf woman. This is the first generation of a tribe composed of 
two clans, the man and his wife belonging to different clans. 
The four persons belong to two clans, and constitute two 
families. Let us suppose that each couple has four children, two 
boys and two girls. They will belong to two clans. The chil- 
dren of the Wolf mother will belong to the Wolf clan, and the 
children of the Eagle mother to the Eagle clan, for the children 
take the name of the mother. This is the second generation. 
Then four people of the second generation and two of the first 
generation belong to the Wolf clan; and four of the second gen- 
eration and two of the first generation belong to the Eagle clan. 
Thus we see that clans do not correspond to what we call 
families. The husband and wife belong to different clans; and 
the children belong to the clan of the mother, and take the 
name of the mother. The mother, not the father, owns the 
children; and the husband is but the guest of his wife, not the 
head of the household. 

Suppose that each man of the second generation marries a 
woman of that generation who belongs to a different clan, and 
that each pair has four children, two boys and two girls. These 
children constitute the third generation. The children belong to 
the clan of the mother. There are now three generations of peo- 
ple in each clan; and every mother claims her own children as 
members of her clan. The head of the family is the mother; but 
the head of the clan is the grandmother’s brother. Always the 
elder-man of the clan is the ruler of the clan; and the woman 
is the family ruler of her children. We may go on from the 
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hypothetical beginning of a tribe through successive generations; 
and still the ruler of the clan will be the elder-man of the clan and 
will govern not his own children and their descendants, but his 
sister’s children and their descendants. We may therefore define 
a clan as a group of kindred people whose kinship is reckoned 
only through females. 

A clan always has a name, which is called its totem; and the 
object from which it is named is in like manner called its totem. 
Thus, in the two clans which we have considered, the wolf and the 
eagle are respectively called the totems of the clan. The totem 
derives great consideration in savage society. It is usually some 
beast, bird, or insect, or some important plant, such as the corn 
or the tobacco; or it may be the wind, the rain, a star, or the 
sun. The totem of the clan is considered to be the progenitor or 
prototype of the clan. The people of the Wolf clan claim to 
have descended from the wolf; the people of the Eagle clan, 
from the eagle; the people of the Wind clan, from the wind ; and 
the people of the Sun clan, from the sun. The totem is also the 
tutelar deity of the clan. 

There grows up about the clan a singular set of rules and 
observances which are rites on the one hand and prohibitions on 
the other. The prohibitions are usually called taboos. Thus, 
the members of the Wolf clan must not kill a wolf, as the killing 
of the wolf is tabooed to the clan; but if they see one they must 
perform some ceremony. The rites and taboos of the totem are 
universal in this stage of society, and are held as sacred obliga- 
tions. One of these taboos is especially to be noted: A per- 
son must not marry into his ownclan. The taboo is sacred ; and 
its violation is a horrible crime, which, in some tribes, is punish- 
able with death. 

An individual is likely to have as many kindred through his 
father as through his mother; and he is also likely to have as 
many kindred through his wife by affinity as through his father 
and mother by consanguinity. All those persons to whom the 
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clansman is related through his father and through his wife, 
together with all the members of his own clan, constitute the 
tribe. Thus in savage society we have families, clans, and tribes. 
We have still a fourth unit. Two or more tribes may unite 
to form a confederacy for offensive or defensive purposes, or for 
both. When a confederacy is formed, artificial kinship is intro- 
duced; and the tribes which unite agree to consider themselves 
related. If two tribes unite, the men of the tribes may consider 
each other as elder and younger brothers, or as fathers and sons, 
or even as uncles and nephews. Where many tribes unite to form 
a confederacy, relationships are distributed to the members of 
the confederacy, but only after long conferences, where such 
questions are considered in detail. Thus we see that in tribal 
society men are not regimented or grouped territorially, as in 
national society, but are regimented by kinship, real or conven- 
tional as the case may be: the same end, however, is accom- 
plished in full, that is, the people are grouped in a hierarchy of 
units. Thus in tribal society men are grouped or regimented by 
kindred ; and each person belongs to at least four groups of dif- 
ferent grades in the hierarchy. Certain things are regulated by 
the confederacy, certain things by the tribe, certain things by the 
clan, certain things by the mother of the family. In national 
society there is local government. In a democratic nation this is 
local self-government ; and in a monarchical nation it is local gov- 
ernment through officers appointed by the monarch. In tribal 
society there is group government, the questions of government 
being relegated to the several groups, and the elder-man of the 
group having authority. 

In the course of generations some clans may die out, and the 
children be left without parents or grandparents: they must then 
be adopted into some other family. If they are adopted by a 
mother’s sister they are still in the same clan; but if they are 
adopted by a father’s sister they are considered as belonging to 
his clan, which is the same as that of his sister. It is thus that it 
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sometimes happens that children change clans and, consequently, 
their totemic names. 

When the men of a clan go out to hunt or fish, to make a boat 
or build a house, or to do any other work together, the oldest 
man of the clan is the director of the enterprise, the chief. All 
Indians hold that superior age gives authority ; and every person 
is taught from childhood to obey his superiors and to rule over 
his inferiors. The superiors are those of greater age ; the inferiors, 
those who are younger. It is the law of tribal society that supe- 
rior age gives authority, and that inferior age imposes a duty. 
But the people of a tribe do not know their age; for they do not 
keep a record of time. How, then, can they carry out this law? 
Well, they have a very simple device, by which every person 
in the clan may know that he is older or younger than other per- 
sons in the clan. Besides the totem name they have kinship 


names. Thus, there is a name for “father” and another for 
“son”; and the son always knows that he is younger than the 
father, and must obey him. Similarly the father always knows 
that he is older than the son, and that he has the right to com- 
mand him. The same is true of mother and daughter. But 
there may be two or more brothers ; so they have two names for 
“ brother,” one meaning “elder brother,” and the other “ younger 
brother.” Inthe same manner they have two words for “ cousin,” 
one signifying “elder cousin,” and the other “ younger cousin.” 
They have also two words corresponding to “uncle” and 
“nephew”; but the word meaning “uncle” is always applied 


“cc ’ 


to the elder, and the word which means “nephew” is always 
applied to the one who is younger. Thus in the Ute language 
there are two words: aim and aitsen. Ain applies to the one who 
is the elder, whether he be uncle or nephew; and az¢sen applies to 
the younger, whether he be uncle or nephew. 


So long as the tribesmen live together in clans they have a 


simple method of keeping in memory their relative ages: for the 


names by which they address one another always express the 
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difference in age; and it is a law in tribal society that one person 
must address another by akinship term. He may speak of another 
by his totem name, or by any other name; but he must address 
another by his kinship name. It is always considered an insult to 
call another person of the same body of kindred by any name 
other than his kinship name. A Caucasian boy on the street may 
call his brother “ John”; but an Amerind boy in the woods must 
call his brother by one of the terms which show that he is older, 
or younger, than himself. 

The oldest man of the clan having natural authority, accord- 
ing to Amerindian ideas, over all members of the clan is their 
chief; and this is the basis of the patriarchy. A clan is said 
to have a patriarchal government. 

Sometimes the elder-man or patriarch or chief becomes old and 
imbecile; or there may be another man in the clan whom they 
suppose to have greater ability, and they conclude to make him 
the chief. In such a case the law is obeyed by a plan which 
lawyers term a legal fiction. The new chief is promoted; and 
then he becomes the grandfather of the clan. If his father is 
still living, he is compelled to call his chieftain son “grandfather ”’ ; 
if his elder brother is still living he is compelled to call the chief 
“elder brother” ; if his uncle is still living he is compelled to call 
the chief, “uncle.’’ So, by this legal fiction, the chief is still the 
patriarch of the clan. Not only can a chief be promoted to the 
head of the clan, but from time to time different individuals in 
the clan are promoted over their fellows. A young man who 
proves himself to be skilful in fishing and hunting, or a brave 
warrior, may be promoted over his fellows, who thus become 
persons younger than himself and must address him as if he were 
older. Every year adds a new spike to the antlers of the stag. 
Some Amerinds call such a promotion the adding of a spike toa 
man’s horns; other tribes speak of it as adding another stripe to 
his paint ; and still others, as adding another feather to his bonnet. 
Sometimes a chief may prove to be a coward; then he will be 
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deposed. Or an individual may disgrace himself, when he will 
be reduced in rank. When aman is deposed the Amerinds will 


say that his horns have been knocked off, or that his paint has 


been wiped off, or that his feathers have been plucked. 

In a similar manner tribes and confederacies are governed by 
reckoning kinship in different ways, and making kinship by legal 
fiction. All such governments are patriarchal. It will readily be 
seen that such government is not possible in civilized society. 
What man can know the names of all the persons living in a 
county or a state; or who can learn all the names of the peo- 
ple who live in a city; and how can one trace out the kinship 
of the people of a city into clans? Tribal society, or kin- 
ship government, is therefore impossible in civilization, and is 
possible only where the group of people thus united in gov- 
.ernment is very small, and the members know one another as 
kindred. 

I have already explained the adoption into other clans of in- 
fant children whose clan kindred have become extinct. Such 
cases seem to be infrequent ; but there are other cases of adoption 
which are more common. Children, and even adults, captured in 
war are usually adopted intosome clan. Our European ancestors 
observed a curious custom among the tribes of this country—that 
of running the gantlet. A prisoner was compelled to run between 
two lines of his captors armed with sticks or other missiles. This 
was formerly supposed to be a method of torture. On investiga- 
tion it is proved to have had quite another purpose. The prisoner 
was given an opportunity to show his mettle, his courage, and 
his ability to fight his way through a line of clubs. If he acquitted 
himself manfully, any woman among the captors might claim him 
for her child. Children ran the gantlet of children only; but 
adults ran the gantlet of men, women, and children. Female 
children were rarely submitted to this ordeal. The adoption ofa 
captive was his new birth into the clan; and his official age dated 
from his new birth. If he proved himself skilful, useful, and 
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especially wise, he might be promoted from time to time, until at 


last the captive might become a chief. 

Captives taken from tribes that are hereditary enemies and 
between which there have grown historic feuds, and who are held 
to practice monster sins, such as cannibalism, are given a fixed 
status from their birth into the clan, which they cannot pass with- 
out promotion; for all persons naturally born into the clan may 
call them younger and have authority over them. This is the 
primal form of slavery: but by good behavior the rules of such 
slavery may be greatly relaxed, and captives from hated enemies 
may ultimately become promoted kindred. 

A person may not marry another of the same clan, but usually 
he must marry some one of the tribe not in his ownclan. Before 
the marriage customs of the tribes of America were properly 
understood, a theory of endogamy and exogamy was developed 
by McLennan and others, which has played quite a role in theories 
of ethnology. There are a great number of languages spoken by 
the tribes of America; so that the terms used to signify the clan 
and the tribe are multitudinous. The earlier writers on marriage 
customs in tribal society culled from the literature of travels a 
vast body of stories about taboos in marriage; and it was finally 
concluded that certain tribes required their tribesmen to marry 
women who were foreigners and aliens. This was called exogamy. 
Then it was held that other tribes required or permitted their 
tribesmen to take wives within the tribe; and this was called 
endogamy. So an attempt was made to classify the tribes of 
mankind, not only in America, but elsewhere, into two groups, 
the exogamous and the endogamous. 

Now we understand that in all tribal society there is an 
endogamous, or incest, group, which we call the clan in savagery, 
and the gens in barbarism ; while, at the same time, the clansmen 
usually marry within the tribe by regulations which vary greatly 
from people to people. It seems that the ties of marriage are 
used to bind different peoples together in one larger group which 
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we call the tribe, and that the clans of a tribe may at one time 
have been distinct tribes; that when tribes become weak, or 
desire to form permanent alliances with other tribes for offensive 
and defensive purposes, such tribes agree to become clans of a 
united body, and by treaty confirm the bargain by pledging not 
to marry women within their own groups, but to exchange women 
with one another. “Give us your daughters for wives, and we 


will give you our daughters for wives.” Such a bargain or treaty, 


enforced for many generations as customary law, ultimately be- 
comes sacred, and marriage within the group is incest. Perhaps 
there is no people, tribal or national, which has not an incest 
group; so all peoples are endogamous, as all peoples are neces- 
sarily exogamous. The distinction set forth by McLennan 
proves to be invalid everywhere and among all peoples. 

Among the tribes of America there are many marriage customs 
establishing the group within which a person may marry. 
It may be that a man may marry within any clan but his own, or 
it may be that a man must marry within some particular clan. 
Sometimes there is a series of clans, which we will call A, B, C, D, 
and NV. A man of A must marry a woman of 4, a man of B 
must marry a woman of C,; a man of C must marry a woman of 
D, and so on; and, finally, a man of VV must marry a woman of 
A. Tribes themselves composed of clans unite with other tribes 
also composed of clans; and in this consolidation into larger 
tribes there is found, in actual study of the Amerinds themselves, 
a great variety of regulations, all having the common feature of 
an incest group or clan, and further provision for bonds of 
friendship, which are perennially sealed by intermarriages. It 
thus happens that universally among the tribes of America 
marriages are regulated by customary law; and the parties mar- 
ried have no legal right to personal choice. Yet there are often 
ways established by which the clan confirms the personal choice. 
Though marriage is always regulated by the elders of the clan, 
yet they often consult the wishes of the candidates. There are 
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three marriage customs, springing up from time to time among 
the tribes, which require special mention. 

A young man and a young woman may form a clandestine 
marriage and live apart in the forest, regardless of the consent of 
the elders of the two clans involved, until a child is born, pro- 
vided the taboo is not violated, that is, that the two parties do 
not belong to the same clan. 

There is another custom which the exigencies of life frequently 
produce. The clan of the bridegroom may have many male 
candidates for marriage, while the clan in which their brides are 
found may have few eligible women. Then the young man may 
wish to marry a woman in some clan other than that in which his 
rights inhere. In such a case the wife may be captured; but the 
capture is always a friendly one. If the girl has other contestants 
for her hand, she must be won by wager of battle. The battle is 
fought as a hand-to-hand conflict, without weapons other than 
those furnished by nature. 

A third custom is found, especially on the western coast of 
North America, where men buy their wives. This seemsto occur 
in the case of polygamy, where the man who takes a second or 
a third wife not only remunerates the woman’s clan, but makes 
presents to certain persons throughout the tribe who might have 
an interest in disposing of the girl in some other way. This 
seems to be the case in many tribes where “ potlatch” weddings 
are observed ; and it may be true in all. 

The possession of property which is exclusively used by the 
individual, such as clothing, ornaments, and various utensils and 
implements is inherent in the individual. Individual property 
cannot be inherited, but at death is consigned to the grave. 


Property which belongs to the clan, such as the house, the boat, 


the garden, etc., iscommon property. No article of food belongs 
to the individual, but is the common property of the clan, and 
must be divided by the authorities of the clan, often according to 


some rule by which a special portion is given to the person who 
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provides the food. Thus, when a hunter kills a deer, a particular 
portion is given to him; other portions may be given to those 
who assisted in its capture; and all the rest is divided according 
to the needs of the individuals of the clan. The women gather 
fruits, seeds, or roots; that which is consumed at the time is 
divided by like methods, but that which is preserved for future 
use sometimes becomes the property of the clan. The elder-man 
of the clan is responsible for the training of children ; and it is no 
small part of his duty daily to exercise them in their games and 
to instruct them in their duties. Thus he who enforces clan 
custom is the same person who instructs in clan custom; and 
when councils of tribe or confederacy are held, he is the represen- 
tative of the clan in such councils. The chief of the confederacy 
is usually the chief one of the tribes; and the chief of the tribe 
is usually an elder-man in one of the clans. There are clan 
councils, tribal councils, and confederate councils. 

The council is the tribal court and legislative body in one. 
All Indian life is codperative; and all codperative life is regu- 
lated by the clan, the tribe, or the confederacy. The clan hunt 
and the clan fishing expedition are regulated by the council; and 
when the clan or the tribe would move the site of its village, the 
council must so decree and regulate the matter. The council of 
the clan settles disputes between individuals of the clan; the 
council of the tribe settles disputes between clans ; and the coun- 
cil of the confederacy settles disputes between tribes. Sometimes 
the members of the clan live separately by households; but often 
the clan will build a council-house for all its members, when the 
households will be relegated to distinct sections. It is curious to 
see the people dissolved into households at one time, and at 
another aggregated in clans. If the clan moves temporarily toa 
favorite locality, where roots or fruits are abundant in their 
season, the clan may dissolve into households and provide for 
themselves rude shelters of bark, brush, and leaves; but if the 
clan wishes to change its habitation permanently, it is likely to 
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construct a new communal dwelling for the joint use of the mem- 
bers of the clan. Thus the clan seems to be the most permanent 


and most fundamental unit in the organization. 
In the study of North American tribes it is always found that 
the purpose assigned and recognized for the organization of 


that unit is the establishment of peace. Two or more bodies go 
to war, and finally agree to live in peace, and make a treaty; and 
the terms of the treaty are invariably of one character, if they 
unite as a tribe. This fundamental condition for the organiza- 
tion of a tribe is, that the one party agrees that its women shall 
be the wives of the other, with a reciprocal obligation. This is 
the characteristic which distinguishes tribes from confederacies. 
A body of people organized for the purpose of regulating mar- 
riage is a tribe. A body of people organized for war is a 
confederacy. Thus the organization of a tribe itself is the first 
recognition of the principle of peace in the origin of constitu- 
tions. The confederacy is always the unit of war organization. 
It is doubtful—in the present stage of investigation, at least— 
whether a tribe, as such, ever engages in offensive war. Con- 
federacies become tribes by customary intermarriages, especially 
when the tribe becomes the taboo unit of intermarriage. It is thus 
that the three units, the clan, the tribe, and the confederacy, are 
variable from time to time, although at any particular time these 
three units can be distinguished as well as the family or house- 
hold unit. 

There are peculiar circumstances under which the household 
unit is variable. This variability depends upon customs which 
sometimes spring up among tribes, and are known as polyandry 
and polygamy. Sometimes the man who marries a woman is 
entitled to marry her sisters as they become of age. There are 
other conditions under which men become polygamists; but they 
are not very common in savage society. In the same manner, 
there are cases in which the women of the clan are few as com- 
pared with the men to whom they are due; and, hence, one 
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woman becomes the common wife of several men. This is poly. 
andry. It is not certain that polyandry has ever prevailed in 
an Amerind tribe; but certain forms of polyandry are found 
elsewhere, especially in Australia, where the clan system has 
an aberrant development, doubtless due to the development of 
many tribes of the same linguistic stock, and to the spread of 
the same totemic clan largely over the Australian continent. 
Another organization, which involves all civic relations, must 
now be explained. There is a body of men (and sometimes of 
women also) who are known as medicine-men or shamans, and 
sometimes as priests, who control all religious ceremonies and 
who are diviners. As disease is supposed to be the work of 
human or animal sorcery, it is their function to prevent or thwart 
sorcery. They have the management of all ceremonies relating 
to war, hunting, fishing, and the gathering of the fruits of field 
and forest. It is their office to provide with ceremony for 
abundant harvests, to regulate the climate, and generally to 
divine and control good and evil. The principal shamans are 
men; but all the people are united into shamanistic societies. 


Usually there is some determined number of these societies, over 


each of which some particular shaman presides; and he has sub- 
ordinates, each one of whom has some particular office or function 
to perform in the societies. Sometimes a person may belong to 
two or more of these societies; usually he has the privilege 
to join any one: and a revered or successful shaman will gather 
a great society, while a shaman of less influence will preside over 
a society more feeble. 

Let us call these societies ecclesiastical corporations, and the 
shamans priests. The way in which they are regimented and 
controlled differs from tribe to tribe; and there is a great variety 
of ceremonial observances. In all civic councils the ecclesiastical 
authorities take part and have specified functions to perform ; 
and they introduce into civic life the ceremonies which they be- 
lieve will produce good fortune. Perhaps the ecclesiastical 
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authorities may be more powerful than the civic authorities, and 
the hereditary line of special ecclesiastical governors may gradu- 
ally overpower the civic constitution and absorb it as a secondary 


element in the ecclesiastic constitution. For it must be remem- 
bered that the chief priests are men, and that the women play a 
very small part in ecclesiastical affairs. Now, as the men manage 
ecclesiastical affairs as chief priests, so civil affairs are managed 
mainly by men as elder-men. The conflict which sometimes 
arises between the two forms of government is mainly between 
men and men, or between able elder-men and able shamans; but 
sometimes both officers are combined in one person, and the 
great elder-man may also be the great shaman. 


BARBARISM 


In barbarism the tribe is composed of groups which we call 
gentes, and is said to have a gentile organization. Among the 
Romans such persons were known as agnates. A group of agnates 
is composed of persons who reckon kinship through males. Gen- 
tile organization is best known through the early history of the 
Romans and Greeks; it was well developed among the peoples of 
early history who spoke the Sanskrit language; it appears among 
the early Anglo-Saxons; a few tribes in North America have gen- 
tile organization, and it has been at one time or another widely 
spread throughout the earth. As a clan isa group of people who 
reckon kinship through females to some ancestral female, real or 
conventional, so a gens is a group of people who reckon kinship 
through males to some ancestral male, real or conventional. It 
seems that the primordial constitution of the tribe is by clanship 
and that the clanship tribe is developed into the gentile tribe. 
Most of the tribes of North America have clanship organization, 
yet there is a goodly number with gentile organization, while per- 
haps it may be said that a majority of the clanship tribes have 
some elements of the gentile organization; so that it may be 
justly affirmed that a great many of the tribes on this continent 
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are in the stage of transition, and there is scarcely a gentile tribe 
which has not some feature of clanship organization as a survival, 
But more than this—all of the tribes of North America have come 
into association to a greater or less degree with the European 
invaders, and have thus taken on some of the elements of civil- 
ized culture, so that the Columbian period has been one of very 
rapid development in tribal organization. Now, again and again 
we find abundant evidence that the savage tribe yields its 
peculiarities by exchanging them for barbaric characteristics. A 
review of the evidence which has been accumulating through a 
series of years on this subject demonstrates that clanship organi- 
zation develops into gentile organization. To set forth in a 
summary manner how this development is accomplished will per- 
haps be the best method of explaining the nature of a barbaric 
government. 

In savagery there are societies which are organized for the 
purpose of securing the codperation of ghosts in the affairs of 
mankind. These societies are often called phratries or brother- 
hoods, and are the custodians of the lore of unseen beings. They 
occupy themselves with ceremonies and various practices intended 
to secure advantages and to avert evils which are attributed to 
_ multitudinous ghostly beings which are supposed to have tenuous 
bodies and to live an occult and magical life as they take part in 
human affairs. Everything unexplained is attributed to ghosts. 
The leader in these thaumaturgic societies is called by white men 
a medicine-man, or sometimes priest, or even a thaumaturgist; a 


more scientific term is shaman. The phratry over which the 


shaman presides has a special care of health and the occult 
agencies of welfare, so he presides over elaborate ceremonies 
which have a religious significance. These phratries, called by 
some of our writers societies, take a very active part in savage 
society, for much of the time of the people is occupied in the 
performance of the rites of thaumaturgy antecedent to any enter- 
prise of importance in which the clan may engage. 
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These phratries which are organized to obtain the assistance 
of ghosts develop periodical ceremonies which are designed to 


secure the annual productions of nature upon which human wel- 


fare depends. Thus the fishing tribes of the Pacific coast that 
depend largely for their food on the coming of the salmon from 
the sea at stated times have ceremonies designed to secure their 
coming; those that depend upon cereals, like wild rice, also have 
their ceremonies to invoke the aid of ghosts to bring abundant 
seeds. In arid lands, where vegetation is so dependent upon rain, 
these ceremonies take the form of invocations for rain. Thus in 
every region of the United States periodical ceremonies are per- 
formed to secure harvests and supplies of game. 

Again, human beings are subject to many diseases which are 
universally attributed to ghosts. Ceremonies to ghosts are com- 
mon for the purpose of propitiating them or of preventing their 
malign influences or even of obtaining the aid of some ghosts to 
defend the people from other ghosts. Societies, or incorpora- 
tions, as we have called them, but which are often called phratries, 
or brotherhoods, are first incorporated among men as religious 
societies on the theory that the good and evil of life are largely 
dependent upon ghosts. 

In tribal life the head of such a society, if it be a man, is 
known as father; in some few cases the head may be a woman, 
when she is known as mother. The children of such a head of 
society are known as brothers and sisters, hence among classical 
peoples they were known as phratries. 

These brotherhoods constitute an important element in savage 
society, and their chiefs have on some occasions quite as much 
influence as the governmental chiefs. Often the father of the 
brotherhood and the elder-man of the clan is the same person. 
When this is the case, authority is doubly established. Ulti- 
mately this union effects a reorganization of the tribe itself, and 
clans become gentes. How this is accomplished we must now 
explain. 
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Clans are the bodies corporate for all industrial purposes, 
Much of the hunting is clan hunting without firearms; the wild 
animals have to be entrapped or captured by many devices in 
which all the members of the clan take part. These clan hunts 
are important occasions, when distant woods, distant valleys, or 
distant mountains become the theater of operations. Under 
these circumstances it sometimes happens that the male mem- 
bers of the clan desire to have their wives with them, but their 
wives belong to other clans and have their households with other 
clans, hence on such hunting excursions the clan organization is 
to a greater or less extent interrupted and the women fall under 
the control of their husbands instead of their brothers and 
mothers’ brothers. This is but a temporary arrangement; but 
it often occurs where the clans resort to some favorite stream or 
seaside resort to gather and dry fish. By and by agriculture is 
developed. The cultivation of the soil seems usually to have 
been first developed in the arid lands. Everywhere in America 
where a primitive tribe has engaged in irrigation for agricultural 
purposes we find a tribal village as a central winter homestead, 
with a number of outlying villages or rancherias, which are occu- 
pied by the several clans during the season of irrigation. To 
understand the nature of primitive agricultural industry in 
America it becomes necessary to take these facts into consider- 
ation. In every great ruin group in America situated in the arid 
lands where agriculture was practiced, and also in such humid 
lands as were cultivated, a central ruin of the habitations of the 
tribe is found with outlying ruins or rancherias. When people 
have thus reached the state of agriculture where irrigation is 


practiced there is still stronger reason why the clansmen should 


control their wives and children. Irrigation requires the manage- 
ment of the stream which is used to fructify the soil, and irriga- 
tion works must be constructed. The stream must be dammed 
and the water carried over the land by canals; this means the 
construction of works that have a perennial value, and attention 
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to the crops during the season of irrigation as well as that of 
planting and harvesting. One clan on one little stream is sepa- 
rated from the other clans, who also have their streams during 
the entire season of growing crops, and the clan is thus segregated 
in a little summer village of its own, and in a distinct village from 
that occupied by the tribe during the remainder of the year. 
Again, as animals are domesticated and flocks and herds are 
acquired, wives and children become still more essential to the 


prosperity of the men, for the women and children must take 


part in the care of the flocks. By all of these agencies the con- 
trol of women and children is taken from elder brothers and 
given to the husbands, and the practical accomplishment of this 
change results in a new theory of the family—the children are no 
longer considered the children of the bearing mother, but of the 
generating father; that is, the children belong to the father, not 
to the mother, for in tribal society there seems to be an inability 
to conceive of mutual parenthood and authority. Inthe clan the 
mother is the parent and owns the children, and the father is but 
temporarily the guest of the wife and children. 

But when the elder-man has the authority of the shaman, he 
easily usurps the authority of the elder-man of his wife's clan, 
especially when such authority is conducive to his industrial 
interests; for the same reason that impels the elder-man to this 
acquisition of authority impels the elder-man of his wife’s clan to 
a corresponding assumption of authority, so the interest of the 
one is the interest of the other. There may be many clans in 
the tribe, and all the elder-men are interested in the like acquisi- 
tion of authority and are alike willing to give and take. When 
this transfer is made into what we now call the gens, and the 
elder-man or chief of the gens has authority over his wife and 
children, this authority waxes very great, for he has a double 
power—that of the elder-man and that of the shaman, and we 
have the same state of affairs among the barbaric tribes of 
America that is exhibited to us in the historic account of the 
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tribes of the Greek and Roman peoples, and in fact of all of 
the Indo-European peoples. Under these conditions kinship 
is reckoned in the male line and the clan is transformed into 
the gens. - The ruler of the gens is the patriarch who has a 
right to control by reason of superior age; for the law that the 
elder rules is still supreme, but the elder rules with a rigor 
unknown in savage society. 

The phratry does not become the gens, though it is efficient 
in transforming the clan into the gens, and the phratry or 
brotherhood becomes a fifth unit in the hierarchy of incorpora- 
tions which constitute a barbaric society. The family remains as 
a more or less distinct unit of organization composed of the 
father, mother, and children, or it may hold together as a group 
ruled by the grandfather. The gens still remains as a group con- 
trolled by the patriarch or chief who is in fact or by legal fiction 
the chief or ruler; but there is a tendency in the gens to break 
up into a number of households, each one ruled by a real or 
conventional elder-man. Then comes the phratry, which is a 
group of gentes. To this group are relegated many functions. 

We must now understand something more about the religion 
of gentile tribes. In this stage private and public religion are 
pretty clearly differentiated. The elder-man of the gens offici- 
ates as the priest in the domestic worship, but the public worship 
is conducted in the council chamber, or, as it is usually called in 
America, the kiva, which is the place of meeting of a brother- 
hood or phratry, and the ceremonial worship of the people is 
conducted in this place. Among the Greeks the kiva was called 
the prytaneum. Various names are used among the barbaric 
tribes of America, and various names were used among the bar- 
baric tribes of the Orient. In the upper stages of savagery there 
is developed a calendar system by which the kiva ceremonies are 
regulated. The various codices which have been discovered in 
Central, North, and South America are all of them calendars 
designed to regulate the ceremonies of the kiva. The kiva 
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worship is controlled by the phratral unit, that is, by the brother- 
hood. This place of worship is also the place where the council 
of the brotherhood is held. Sometimes the council of the tribe 
is held now at one, now at another, of the kivas. The kiva is 
the general place for divination where the signs are consulted 
for the purpose of determining whether enterprises will be suc- 
cessful or not. All of the operations of the people and all of the 
things in which they are most deeply interested are controlled 
by these ceremonies held in the kiva. Especially is the weather 
controlled, for it is here where they pray for rain, or pray for the 
abatement of storm. It is where the ceremonies are performed 
which determine the nature of the crops. It is here where health 
or sickness is found. When the individual is once under the 
power of a disease the shaman may go to his relief and gather 
about his sick-bed the members of the phratry who sing, dance, 
and perform other ceremonies for his recovery. It is in the kiva 
where trials for witchcraft are held. 

In all barbaric societies and in many savage societies there is 
a place for the tribe to assemble. When architecture is de- 
veloped this is called the temple, but very often it is a mere 
plaza under the shelter of trees, where special seats are furnished 
for the brotherhoods. Here men are promoted or invested with 
horns, feathers, or stripes,—the investiture is always a time of 
merrymaking, with a feast and with dancing; and here men are 
deposed. 

Tribal life is chiefly public life. There is little domestic 
seclusion; often the house is a communal house for the entire 
clan or gens. Nearly all hunting is public hunting, nearly all 
fishing is public fishing, nearly all gathering of seeds is public 
gathering of seeds, nearly all gathering of roots is public gather- 
ing of roots; all agriculture is public agriculture, and all herds 
are public herds. The kiva is the gathering place of the brother- 
hoods, and here they meet not only for religious ceremony but to 
pass the time in conversation or in jest. Here the shamanistic 
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orator entertains the people, and here the men do their weaving 
and the women their basket work. The kiva is the general place 
of rendezvous. 

In barbarism, where all the units of regimentation are fully 
developed, there are families, gentes, tribes, and confederacies, and 
for every unit there is a system of worship, and the high priest of 
the unit is the elder-man or chief of the unit; worship is thus 
specialized. The hearth of the family is the altar of the family. 
The place of worship of the gens is the kiva or prytaneum. The 
kiva of the chief of the tribe is usually the kiva of the tribe. But 
sometimes the tribe has a special kiva independent of that of the 
gentes and we call it the temple; the chief of the confederacy is 
also the chief of the leading tribe, and the kiva of the confederacy 
may thus become the kiva of the tribe, but usually confederacies 
only have temples. Thus three places of worship may always be 
recognized in barbaric society. On the hearth-stone worship is 
performed by oblations and other ceremonies, and sometimes with 
paraphernalia; in the kiva worship is performed with much 
ceremony and with very elaborate paraphernalia, while in the 
temple worship is performed especially for militant purposes and 
is elaborate and ceremonious. I know not why four or five places 
of worship should not be developed in tribal society; but I have 
never discovered more than three, though I always discover the 
five kinds of worship. 

When the fathers of the phratries become the elder-men or 
chiefs of the other units in the hierarchy of governmental units, 
barbaric society is fully organized and savage society is fully over- 
thrown. When we come to apply the criteria which we have set 
forth to particular tribal bodies, a difficulty arises in segregating 
savage bodies from barbaric bodies, for in many instances in 
America we find some of the characteristics of savagery and 
others of barbarism. Gradually a custom has grown up among 
the students of these societies to relegate a tribe to savagery 
which has the characteristics of savagery predominant, and to 
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relegate a tribe to barbarism which has the characteristics of bar- 
barism predominant; but in so doing we make clan organization 
by kinship in the female line the deciding mark of savagery, and 
gentile organization by kinship in the male line the deciding 


mark of barbarism. 


MoNARCHY 


The cradle of civilization was rocked by the waves of the 
Mediterranean. Of the origin of one of the monarchies here 
established we have much history. In the Greek and Latin 
languages there is found a literature in which is recorded the 
development of the Hellenic and Latin tribes into a monarchy 
far beyond the shores of the Mediterranean, through Europe on 
the north and large portions of Asia and Africa on the south. 
Of the nature of the monarchies absorbed by Rome and of the 
nature of the tribes absorbed in northern Europe, we have com- 
paratively little data, but of the Hellenic and Latin tribes we 
have much history. By adding to this history the comparatively 
little-known history of the tribes that were amalgamated in the 
monarchies on the south, and the still less-known history of the 
tribes on the north that came under the dominion of Rome, and 
by interpreting this tribal history from the standpoint which 
modern civilization has gained by the study of savage and bar- 
baric peoples, we are able to reconstruct an outline of the history 
of the origin of the Roman empire. 

As the Roman empire was founded on the inchoate monarchies 
into which the Hellenic and Latin tribes were developed, the 
literature of this transmutation is recorded in these languages. 
The modern European nations are in some sense the offspring of 
the Roman empire, and a family of these nations was developed. 

After the fall of the Roman empire a period of centuries 
elapsed which are often called the Dark Ages. History which we 


' may not stop to recount led to what is usually denominated the 


Revival of Learning. Then the younger nations sought in the 
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literature of Greece and Rome for the history of their origin, and 
they found in these languages the records of a high state of cul- 
ture, especially in architecture, sculpture, poetry, and metaphysics. 
Thus the Greek and Latin languages were the repository of “the 
wisdom of the ancients” on these subjects. To trace the evolu- 
tion of European religion it is necessary for us to go to its source 
in the Hebrew; but to discover the origin of the governmental 
institutions we must go first to the Greek to discover the nature 
of the barbaric tribe, and then to the Roman to discover the 
nature of the monarchy, and from the two sources we may learn 
the development of tribal society into monarchical society. We 
must now characterize in a few sentences the agencies by which 
barbaric society is transformed into monarchical society. 

We first note that the more highly cultured tribes are domi- 
ciled in walled cities. Every such city is a center of culture supe- 
rior to that exhibited by tribes not yet domiciled in walled cities. 

In savagery the custom of causing the captive to “run the 
gantlet’’ was early observed by civilized men, but the significance 
of the custom was not understood, for it was supposed to be only 
a method of torture. Prisoners who have long remained in the 
custody of their captors tell us of the significance of the custom. 
Modern scientific investigation clearly reveals its nature. There 
~ seems to be a desire among savage people to increase their num- 
bers by incorporating captives into the body politic. Such cap- 
tives are often selected to take the place of persons killed or 
captured by the enemy. Sometimes the captive is required to 
exhibit his courage and skill by causing him to “run the gantlet,” 
and if he emerges from the ordeal with honor some woman adopts 
him as her son. When thus taken into the clan his birth dates 
from his adoption. He is, therefore, younger to all the members 
of the clan who at that time are living, but he is elder to those 
subsequently born. The captive may be promoted from time to 
time as other members of the clan if he wins such promotions by 
good conduct. He may thus become the elder-man of the clan or 
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even the chief of a tribe or confederacy. There are circumstances 
under which the captive is refused promotion—as for example 
captives taken from hereditary enemies who are believed to be 
sorcerers, or who are popularly believed to be cannibals, that is, 
to eat human bodies for food instead of in a ceremony of magic 
which is the universal practice. The captive is thus doomed to 
perpetual youngership, if the term may be permitted; that is, to 
perpetual servitude, because all other members of the tribe may 
consider him as last born and never to be advanced in age. In 
savagery there seems to be but little evidence of this state; but 
when in barbarism agricultural and zodécultural industries are 
organized, and other industries are carried on for exchange, then 
the labor of captives becomes an important factor in the indus- 
trial life of the people, so that captives are taken, not simply to 
reduce the numerical power of enemies and to increase the numer- 
ical power of the captors, but they are also taken as laborers; then 
labor slavery is first developed. Before this stage family slavery 
only exists. In the brief account which we are giving, what 
seems to be a radical change must always be considered not as an 
instantaneous change but a change which requires centuries of 
history with its vicissitudes of many different examples, occurring 
at different times, which furnish instances of evolution only in 
part representing the final change, but changes on changes in the 
treatment of captives resulting at last in changing family slavery 
into labor slavery. We will hereafter see how labor slavery is 
changed into chattel slavery. 

Walled cities become cities of wealth because they are centers 
of esthetic and industrial art. The aggregation of wealth in these 
cities makes them rich prizes and stimulates war, so that wars are 
instigated not only by current disagreements, as in savagery and 
barbarism, but by greed for wealth which consists in the stores 
accumulated in cities and in the labor of the inhabitants when 
captured. Vengeance is a powerful motive for war, but greed 


has greater might. 
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When men are gathered into cities, the land which they culti- 
vate extends far outside their walls, and the animals which they 
domesticate are pastured on distant hills. In the stage which 
we are now discussing, slaves are employed as artisans in the city, 
and they are also employed as agricultural laborers and herdsmen 
in the country. Their employment in this manner requires sur. 
veillance lest they escape. To prevent their escape and to relieve 
the constant watchfulness of their masters, it becomes necessary 
to give them many inducements to remain and labor; this is ac- 
complished by giving them an interest in the soil and an interest 
in the flocks and herds, and by promoting their domestic life. 
Thus slaves become clients. Sometimes whole tribes are con- 
quered and employed as clients to cultivate their own lands. 
Thus captives become serfs attached to the soil, and the title to 
the serfs passes with the title to the soil. 

Still the conquering city may reduce other tribes to vassalage 
and require of them annual tribute, but permit them to con- 
tinue in the pursuit of happiness and welfare by their ancient 
methods subject only to the collection of tribute. Sometimes 
the tribute may be in men, and is furnished to the armies of the 
conqueror. 

It is thus in monarchy that various forms of servitude are 
found, as family servants, as clients, as serfs, as vassals, and chat- 
tel slavery itself is common. 

In tribal society the integration of bodies politic is mainly by 
treaty agreement for offensive and defensive purposes, for this 
seems to be the method of organizing confederacies ; but in 
monarchical society much integration is accomplished through 
conquest by which foreign peoples are reduced to subordinate 
positions impelled by ambition. They may be made slaves by 
the greed for gold, but they may be made subjects by the ambi- 
tion to rule. Such subject provinces must pay tribute, and usu- 
ally the tribute-bearing people must be subject to rulers who are 
themselves subject to the central government, as members of the 
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central aristocraticclass. Thus monarchies are integrated through 
slavery and provincial government. 

There is yet another element of the transmutation which we 
must set forth. This is the consolidation of religious power in 
the chief of the central city, who is not only a king but high 
priest of all the units of the monarchy. In the central city resides 
the central authority. The central tribe, in which are not in- 
cluded domestic servants, constitutes a distinct body politic with 
all its hierarchy of units, with its chief ruler who is also high 
priest, and subordinate rulers who are also subordinate priests. 
The subject provinces are governed by rulers who emanate from 
the central city. The people of the central city thus constitute 
an aristocracy to govern the subject provinces. When things 
are brought to this pass the pure monarchy is,developed. It will 
be seen that the fully fledged monarchy is a stage of society of 
long growth, but the steps in its growth are very irregular and 
often turn back before monarchical society is instituted. 

We have said that the emperor is the high priest of the peo- 
ple. Finally the high priest is fired with the ambition to become 
the high priest of all religions. Then comes the time of persecu- 
tion for non-conformists, and then comes that motive for war 
which is most potent—the doctrine that false religions may be 
eradicated by force. Then come the profound belief in the thau- 
maturgic doings of the god of aristocracy as miracles, and its 
concomitant belief that the doings of false gods are sorcery. 

Such are the agencies by which tribal society with kinship 
regimentation is developed into national society with district 
regimentation, where the land of the aristocracy is the home 
of central government, and the provinces subordinate units of 
the nation. In savage society the most important unit of organ- 
ization is its body of kindred who reckon membership in the 
female line. In barbarism the most important unit of regimen- 
tation is the body of kindred who reckon membership in the 
male line, and the patriarch becomes the high priest. In the 
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monarchy the people are regimented by lands. The capital of 
the country of the aristocracy is the seat of government, the 
provinces are minor units of government, and the monarch is 
the vice-regent of the god. 

In monarchy a method of government and a consequent stage 
of society in hereditary ranks obtain. As the units of govern- 
ment constitute a hierarchy of control both in civil and religious 
conduct, so also there is a hierarchical aristocracy. Position in 
this aristocracy is determined by hereditary descent. Every per- 
son is born into a status of rank in society. 

The kingship is inherent in a family and descends from father 
to son. In the failure of lineal descent the kingship passes into 
a collateral line. Thus a dynasty is produced which continues 
from father to son, or to nephew, or occasionally to daughter or 
niece, until such dynasty is overthrown. 

Other members of the aristocracy are nobles of various ranks ; 
but nobility passes from father to son, the eldest living son tak- 
ing precedence, and the title may pass beyond lineal descend- 
ants into collateral lines. The monarch may create new orders 
of nobility at will; and he may create nobles from the common 
ranks, and may also promote from rank to rank. It is thus that 
position among the nobles is in the gift of the crown as a reward 
for service. A shrewd monarch uses his power not only to re- 
ward men for service, but also to keep up a body of persons of 
superior capacity to codperate with him in sustaining the royal 
authority and dignity. 

In this manner a governing body is constituted in a hierarchy 
of ranks, social, governmental, and religious, with the power 
which inheres in wealth, the power which inheres in government, 
the power which inheres in the command of the armies, and the 
power which inheres in ecclesiastical domination and dignity. 

This comparatively small group of persons rule over the peo- 
ple, who are also arranged in a more or less clearly defined 
hierarchy of ranks, as freemen, serfs, and slaves. The freemen 
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constitute a middle class, as merchants, artisans, farmers, and 
soldiers. In this class also there is a tendency to differentiate 
the people by their occupation into hereditary groups as guilds, 
so that the man inherits the occupation of his father. An ex- 
treme development of guilds results in the development of caste. 
In caste, intermarriage between groups is forbidden ; the higher 
castes become sacred, while the lower castes are held by the 
higher castes as unclean, and not only is intermarriage prohib- 
ited, but many other social functions cannot be carried on in 
common. 

The failure of lineal descendants in the monarchy leads to 
disputes over the succession, and dynasties are often changed. 
The same fact appears in the successions which occur in the 
ranks of the nobles. Sometimes these successions become a 
matter of interest to the crown, so that the monarch often takes 
part in determining successions, thus rewarding his friends and 
punishing his enemies. Throughout the stage of monarchy 
great armies are organized, and sometimes successful command- 
ers arise, and such commanders are rapidly promoted into the 
ranks of the aristocracy. Sometimes successful warriors become 
ambitious even for supreme rule, and may overthrow the reigning 
dynasty to usurp its wealth, honor, and power. Thus hostile 
dynasties are produced. 

We have now presented a meager and perhaps inadequate 
account of that stage of society which we call monarchy ; but the 
hope is entertained that the characterization has been sufficient 
to make plain how kinship society is transmuted into territorial 
society, while yet the principle of kinship with authority and 
privileges with the elder remains only in the governing groups as 


an aristocratic body. 
REPUBLICKISM 


Tribal governments are almost pure democracies, if we under- 
stand by that term that leadership and measures of government 
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are submitted to the voice of all the people for decision. The 
ideal of tribal government which is forever held in view, though 
it may be obscured, is that of a pure democracy founded on the 


will of all the people directly expressed by them as individuals. 


When national government is established on a territorial 
basis, democracy is overthrown and kingship with aristocracy 
takes its place, and monarchical society is organized. Monarchi- 
cal society, in turn, gives place to a fourth stage, which we here 
call republickism. We use the term in no partisan sense and 
select a new form of the word in order to avoid partisan implica- 
tions. The term republicanism, as used by statesmen, of what- 
ever party they may be, usually signifies a method of representative 
government. It is in this sense that we use the term republick- 
ism, and we leave the term democracy and also the term repub- 
licanism to be used with partisan meanings. 

As the fifteenth century drew to a close, Columbus, the great 
navigator and discoverer, became the promoter of an enterprise 
to sail westward from Europe in quest of a better route to the 
Indies, a land of fabulous wealth. For centuries scientific men 
had believed in the spherical form of the earth, but the great 
body of the people did not accept the doctrine. After many 
unsuccessful attempts Columbus at last sailed westward with a 
fleet bought at the price of the good Queen’s jewels. Instead of 
discovering a route to the Indies, he discovered a new world. 
Perchance others had previously discovered land at the north, 
but they knew it not as a new world, nor did they know it asa 
gateway to the land of fabulous wealth, nor were they impelled 
to the discovery by the acceptance of a doctrine of science. The 
merit of Columbus was his faith in science, and as a reward for 
his faith history crowns him as the Great Discoverer. The new 
world was the trophy of science. 

The new world became the theater of new enterprise. The 
discovery gave to science the hope that it might prevail against 
superstition. Perhaps the thought that science may be useful to 
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mankind was more potent with boon to man than the enlarge- 
ment of the theater of industrial enterprise. 

Be this as it may, the new world became the home of repub- 
lics. The example of these republics has spread the egis of free 
institutions over much of western Europe, and the leaven of 
freedom works unrest for all monarchical governments of the 
world. The principles of representative government may seem 
to flourish best when republics are founded in due form, but 
they have an almost equal potency in reforming monarchical 
governments. Such governments may not formally adopt repub- 
lickism in terms of free institutions, but by a legal fiction they 
may engraft on the monarchy the substantial principles of repub- 
lickism, though nominally they are governed by an aristocracy 
with a kingly chief. Formal republickism and virtual republick- 
ism seem thus to be competing for universal dominion, though 


competition may in fact be codperation. 
The agencies at work to transmute monarchy into republick- 
ism may be summarily, though imperfectly, stated in the follow- 


ing manner: 

First, the industries of the world are undergoing transmuta- 
tion. Inventions multiply with the scientific thought that was 
born with the discovery of Columbus. Brawn is governed by 
brain, and brain through brawn governs the forces of the world, 
and thus men are emancipated from toil. Through invention 
toil is raised to the dignity of industry sweetened with pleasure 
and rewarded with welfare. 

The invention of machinery and the development of scien- 
tific processes of production have had potent effect on the recon- 
stitution of society. Handicrafts have been revolutionized by 
the introduction of a high degree of intellectual skill, as manual 
skill is relegated to the operation of machinery to which great 
precision is given. When manual skill was obtained only by 
long practice in a restricted number of manual operations, it was 
held to be necessary to serve a long apprenticeship to a trade; 
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but as the machine performs all the nice mechanical work, the 
artisan turns his attention to the control of the machinery, and to 
be successful in its manipulation he must understand the principle 
of mechanism and the application of powers to the accom. 
plishment of human purposes. The skill now required in handi- 
craft is the skill of intelligence supplemented with universal skill 
in handiwork. It is thus that industry is emancipated from 
the system of slavery involved in apprenticeship, and a new 
system is rapidly developing in which childhood and youth are 
taught the fundamental elements of all handicrafts in the com- 
mon schools. Political economists have deplored the inability 
of laborers to change their occupation, seeing that the intro- 
duction of machinery destroys many a special handicraft, and 
the laborers employed therein are compelled to seek employ- 
ments without tht benefits of apprenticeship. The introduction 
into industry of scientific methods practically makes them all 
accessible to all men. 

Another change to be noticed is the enlargement of the 
sphere of commerce. Production may now be carried on in the 
most economic manner wherever special conditions exist favor- 
able to production; climates may be more thoroughly utilized 
for the development of special products, and powers may be 
utilized wherever they are found under the most favorable con- 
ditions in nature. The enormous cheapening of products by 
their narrow specialization and by their multiplication through 
the efforts of the few who are the most favorably conditioned for 
the special production, requires that the producers of large quan- 
tities of special goods be distributed to great numbers of con- 
sumers, and thus commerce is multiplied. For the development 
of commerce to meet these new conditions, inventions are em- 
ployed, and the highways of commerce are made to ramify 
throughout the country and throughout the world. All of these 
processes coéperate in the reconstitution of society by specializ- 
ing industries and integrating them through commerce, and the 
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lesson is taught in everyday life that human success is best pro- 
moted by serving others. 

Second, from the primeval state of society up to that state 
of society which we call republickism, tribes and nations were 
kept asunder by walls of language. An unknown tongue was a 
herald of enmity and a mark of folly, and aroused all the hate of 
superstition. When culture was buried in the classical languages, 
and when the accomplishment of the student was measured by 
his knowledge of these tongues, a great impetus was given to the 
acquisition of languages. Since science is promoted by all civil- 
ized nations, science itself demands a knowledge of many modern 
tongues. By all of these agencies it is discovered that a foreign 
tongue is not an unmeaning jargon, and language itself is no 
longer a barrier between civilized people. The wheels of com- 
merce speed civilized men from land to land and they find them- 
selves integrated by common interests. 

There is a third agency by which the transmutation of so- 
ciety is accomplished. The literature of all lands is read in every 
land. The current history of all lands is recounted in every land. 
The agencies of intellectual culture are not restricted by national 
boundaries. Higher than all, and more potent than all, is the 
universal brotherhood of science by which the discovery made 
by one man is revealed to every other man and by which the 
generalization made by one man enriches the thought of all. 

A fourth agency for the transmutation of society is found in 
the fine arts. The musical artist sings forthe world. The limner 
paints for all lands. The actor impersonates for the universal 
stage. The novelist portrays for every fireside. The poet chants 
a lay to every dreamy heart. Thus the esthetic arts make a uni- 
versal appeal to the finer feelings of mankind and forever teach 
the lesson of fraternity, and with the balm of joy heal the 
wounds of conflict. 

Fifth, all of these indirect agencies for the transmutation 
of society codperate with the development of governmental 
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principles due to the increasing intelligence of civilized men. 
With knowledge comes a love of justice that recognizes that 
rights may best be secured by the performance of duties. For. 
ever and forever is this lesson taught by advancing culture. In 
the strife to establish justice through the agency of government 
men learn to delegate their power to representative men chosen 
for their wisdom. 

The first presentation of the true nature of representative 
government is recorded in the literature of Greece. In Plato’s 
Republic we find romance dealing with ideal government. The 
old philosopher dreamed of a state of society in which the con- 
duct of government should be relegated to the wisest and best 
of mankind. Further, he attempted to set forth the conditions 
under which the wise men should rule by delineating their mar- 
riage relations and their property rights in terms that seem 
strange and even bizarre to modern thought. Alas, he did not 
properly comprehend the method by which the wise men could 
be selected. His theory of government by the wise and good 
became the ecclesiastical polity of the two great churches of 
early civilization, the Roman church and the Greek church, which 
were organized to secure the rule of the wise and good, and by 
both civil affairs were made subordinate to ecclesiastical affairs. 

While Plato thus became potent in founding the policies of 
these churches, Aristotle was more influential in founding their 
philosophies. The role which these two great thinkers played in 
the history of early civilization was profound, for they cast the 
thought of centuries into molds of learning, and these molds 
gave figure and structure to philosophy and to church polity 
which has lasted until modern times, when the molds were 
broken only by the blows of science. 

We have stated that to Plato we owe the earliest compre- 
hension of the principles of representative government. These 
principles we must now set forth. 

It is an inherent principle in society that the many follow 
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where the few lead. Knowledge is always born of one and 
diffuses to the many. The annals of science is the record of the 
discovery of individuals. Advances are made by discoverers and 
the world of science is dependent upon intellectual leaders. A 
new thought may lie dormant until it finds clear expression. It 
often happens that new thoughts gain acceptance only when 
they are presented by some person who has the genius of ex- 
pression, but when they come to be deftly expressed they are 
speedily diffused among mankind. 

We discover in nature that all knowledge has its purpose, and 
that this purpose is its utilization in affairs of life. All knowl- 
edge must be utilized in this manner before it has its final ex- 
pression which all men may understand. Universal diffusion of 
knowledge can come only by its utilization in the affairs of life 
which interest all mankind. This utilization depends first upon 
the inventor and second upon the undertaker—the entrepreneur. 
It is thus that knowledge must have a triune leadership in the 
discoverer, the inventor, and the undertaker, and they must co- 
operate for the increase and diffusion of knowledge among men, 
and then only does knowledge receive its final expression which 
all men may understand. It is within the province of every 
government to promote economic policies, and this it must do, 
either for weal or for woe. The leaders of the people must 
be protected and encouraged—protected from injustice and 
encouraged by due reward. As their operations have a pro- 
found effect upon the progress and welfare of mankind, this 
effect must be promoted by the establishment of justice to all. 
The four fundamental laws of economics for which governments 
are responsible are these: (1) Reward must be secured to the 
leaders ; (2) protection must be given to leaders; (3) justice 
must be secured to their followers; and (4) welfare must be 
secured for all. | 

The four maxims of good government require for their opera- 
tion some method of securing wise and good men to carry on the 
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government in all its departments. We have already seen that 
ancient society selected its leader by the methods of the pure 
democracy. There came atime when these methods broke down 


because of the great numbers of persons embraced in the body 


politic. Then the world tried a new plan of government by 
creating an hereditary aristocracy with hereditary kingship. This 
system also has failed. Now the effort to secure good govern. 
ment as representative government is undergoing trial. The 
theory of this method of government is fundamentally represen. 
tative by election, but perhaps the principles of representation 
are inadequately understood. 

Let us try to formulate these principles. Fundamental or 
primary representation should not extend beyond the boundaries 
of the primary units of government. These are townships or 
wards, and the governing officers of these units should be elected 
by the citizens of the several units. In the secondary units, or 
counties, electors should be chosen by every township or ward 
composing the county, and they should select county rulers or 
city rulers where counties and cities are coterminous. Inthe third 
unit, which is represented by the state in this country, the county 
electors should choose the state ruler. In the fourth or grand 
unit, which is the nation, the county electors should choose 
national electors, and the national electors should choose the 
officers of the general government. This, it is believed, would 
perfect representative government. 

The rights and duties or the theater of operations of the 
several units of government should be defined; that is, township 
rights, county rights, state rights, and national rights should be 
jealously guarded and strictly observed. 

History has already demonstrated that the government cannot 
safely be intrusted to an ecclesiastical body. History has already 
demonstrated that the government cannot be intrusted to an 
hereditary body. History has already demonstrated that the 
government cannot be intrusted to a purely democratic body. 
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The advanced nations of the earth are now making the experi- 
ment of intrusting government to a representative body, and it 
would be wisdom to consider how a representative body may be 
best chosen. 

The history of mankind has been the constant theme of the 
ages, because it has been the subject in which men are most 
deeply interested. Especially has the rise and fall of nations, the 
rise and fall of dynasties, and the part which individuals have 


played in such affairs been the theme most attractive. Notwith- 


standing this fact, the outlines of history as they have heretofore 
been presented have consisted largely of a more or less bare 
statement of events in chronological order. Universal history 
has therefore been treated as annals. Special writers have 
attempted to treat of the different parts of history as the succes- 
sion of causations, but universal history has rather been a 
compendium of names and dates. Since the establishment of 
some of the laws of evolution and the overthrow of the ancient 
doctrine of degeneracy, a new impetus has been given to history, 
and now a multitude of men are engaged in scientific research 
having in view the discovery of the progress of mankind by re- 
vealing the causations involved. For this purpose the world is 
ransacked for the vestiges of human culture in all of the penta- 
logic departments of the humanities. Historics as a science is 
thus disclosing a vast body of facts relating to the evolution 
of pleasures, industries, institutions, languages, and opinions. 
Hitherto we have considered only the nature of institutions in 
attempting to set forth the four fundamental stages to be ob- 
served in their consideration. 

The course of history in the evolution of institutions is the 
best nucleus about which to gather the data of progress in the 
other departments of history. The sketch we are attempting 
will not permit of any exhaustive treatment. We must content 
ourselves with only a brief reference to the evolution of pleasures, 
industries, languages, and opinions. 
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_ These stages are well represented in the fine arts, which are 
music, graphics, drama, romance, and poetry. The course of 
this evolution we have already set forth to the extent necessary 
to this argument. 

We have shown that the stages of development in music are 
rhythm, melody, harmony, and symphony. In graphic art they 
are outlining, relief, perspective, and chiaroscuro. In drama they 
are dance, sacrifice, ceremony, and histrionic art. In romance 
they are beast fable, power ‘myth, necromancy, and novels. In 
poetry they are personification, similitude, allegory, and trope. 


The Four Stages of Industrial Culture 


The four stages of industrial culture we have shown to be the 
hunter stage, the agricultural stage, the artisan stage, and the 
machinery stage, by setting forth the transmutations which these 


agencies have produced in society. 


In like manner we shall briefly revert to four stages of culture 
in languages, and also in opinions, and shall attempt to correlate 
them with savagery, barbarism, monarchy, and republickism. It 
hardly seems necessary to call attention to the concomitancy of 
the five fundamental elements of culture, but simply to affirm 
that they are connate and that there can be no pleasure without 
welfare, and no welfare without justice, and no justice without 


expression, and no expression without opinion. 


ETHICS 


There is a fallacy in the reasoning of primeval man which has 
produced what has come to be known as the ghost theory. The 
notion of consciousness as a reified property independent of the 
body is the first-born of those fallacies which constitute the foun- 
dation of metaphysic. But primeval man did not discriminate 
consciousness from cognition ; so that the fallacy was rather the 
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notion that organized consciousness or mind has existence inde- 
pendent of the body. So mind is reified and given a subtle 
tenuous body that can enter or depart from the material body. 

To understand the origin of this notion we must first discrimi- 
nate between inference and cognition, and then realize that cogni- 
tion is verified inference and that there is no cognition without 
verification. Then we must understand that inference is the 
selection of a concept from memory with which to compare a 
sense impression. The consciousness of the sense impression and 
the consciousness of the concept are both attributes of self. 
Hence inference is the comparing of a psychic effect on self with 
a psychic memory of an effect on self, to discover whether this 
cause is like that cause. It thus happens that the self is taken as 
the standard of comparison in every inference. The objective 
world is thus gauged by the subjective world. This doctrine in 
which man is taken as the measure of the universe is known in 
science as anthropomorphism. In the individual it is the inter- 
preting of the objective world by concepts of self, and as men 
communicate concepts to one another in the race it is the inter- 
preting of the non-human universe in terms of the consciousness 
of man. 

If we understand the nature of inference and its dependence 
on verification to become valid cognition, we are prepared to 
understand the origin of the ghost theory by unverified an- 
thropomorphic inferences which produce fallacies that are only 
notions. 

The fallacies at the foundation of the ghost theory are the 
fallacies of dreams. The notions of dreams are thus responsible 
for the primitive doctrine of a ghost asa reified property. In 
dreams we traverse the regions of space and witness strange 
scenes and take part in wonderful deeds and have astounding 
emotions. 

That the notions of dream history are reinforced by the 
psychic phenomena of ecstasy, hypnotism, intoxication, and 
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insanity, we have set forth elsewhere. That such dream notions 
seem to be verified by certain phenomena of nature we have also 
shown, and need only to allude to shadows, reflected images, and 
echoes. Altogether this fallacy is deeply implanted in the savage 
mind; it continues as a notion even in the minds of some of the 
most intellectual men of modern culture. In savagery the notion 
is that all bodies animate and inanimate alike have ghosts; the 
theory is then called animism. The relic of this theory in modern 
culture is the belief that all animals have ghosts, or, still further 
specialized, that only human beings have ghosts. 

The ghost theory has played an important role in the develop- 
ment of ethics which we will try to unfold. 

In savagery, life and mind are attributes of ghosts. Material 
bodies are supposed to be inert, while to the ghostly bodies is 
attributed all action. Rocks, waters, plants, and stars, as well as 
animals, have ghosts. It is to ghosts that all purposes are 
attributed, and all powers to accomplish purposes inhere in the 
ghosts of material bodies. All of the good and evil which befall 
them are thus attributed to ghostly beings. 

Dancing, music, and feasting are the superlative joys of 
savagery, and the joy is an attribute of ghosts. Pain also is the 
attribute of ghosts. Ghosts seek pleasure and avoid pain. It is 
universal in the primitive stage of society to seek for good and to 
avoid evil through the agency of ghosts. This motive leads to 
the organization of shamanistic customs which constitute the 
religion of the people to secure superlative good and to avoid 
superlative evil. The motive of primitive religion is the longing 
for superlative happiness, and it remains as the motive of religion 
in all stages of culture. Religion is thus a theory or doctrine of 
securing happiness. The happiness desired may be in the im- 
mediate future or the remote future; it may be for time or it 
may be for eternity, or it may be for both time and eternity. If 
we are to understand the nature of religion we must always con- 
ceive it to be a system of securing superlative happiness. The 
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motive of religion is the gain of happiness, and the methods of 
religion are the methods of obtaining happiness. 

We are now to explain what methods of securing superlative 
happiness are devised in savagery. 

Esthetic joys are the primary pleasures. Such joys are 
founded on the pleasures of physical activity ; not the activity of 
labor itself, but on social activity. The dance is the primeval 
ceremony of religion; connate with it is the joy of feasting, so 
that both feasting and dancing constitute connate religious cere- 
monies that are universal in savage society. The festival is a 
religious ceremony of savagery. Preparation for the highest 
enjoyment of the festival is often found in the practice of fast- 
ing, so fasting becomes antecedent to festival. The pleasures of 
love naturally arise through the social pleasures of the festival 
and are often added. Therefore superlative happiness consists in 
the revelry of the festival. 

Days come and wants are renewed. Plenty brings joy, but 
hunger brings pain. The memory of want is the mother of fear. 
The experience of hunger is the primitive motive to industry, 
but industry has precarious rewards in savagery. The hunt may 
be in vain. Thetree may not yield its fruits. The savage seems 
forever to be the victim of chance. The seasons come with heat 
and cold, with sunshine and with storm, and these vicissitudes 
press upon the savage a load of care and thought, for good and 
evil are dependent on the changes of nature. Over this nature 
he seeks to gain control. Primitive man knows of control only 
as control of motive. The ghosts of the world must be con- 
trolled in the interest of the people of the tribe. Ere he has 
learned to plant he attempts to allure, and before he attempts to 
control he attempts to propitiate. He would secure happiness 
from the ghosts of the world by tempting them with the super- 
lative joys with which he is himself conscious. So he attempts 
to influence ghosts with festivals, and to hold audience with the 
ghosts by charming them with the highest pleasures with which 
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he has knowledge. Not only is the festival an assemblage of 
people, but it is also an assemblage of disembodied ghosts who 
take pleasure with them. 

The steps of the dance are controlled with the rhythm of 
music. Thus music and dancing become associated. Ghosts 
also love music. Music and dancing attract the ghosts to the 
festival and inspire in their tenuous hearts the highest gratitude. 
But how can ghosts best exhibit this gratitude to men? To 
accomplish this the forest dwellers devise methods of talking to 
ghosts, expressing their wants, revealing their intentions, and 
alluring to beneficent deeds. So ways are devised for communi- 
cation with ghosts by gesture speech and illustration. In sav- 
agery a religious ceremony is a text of prayer with illustrations 
—prayer in gesture speech and illustration in altar symbols. 

In every savage tribe a place of worship is provided, which is 
also a place for the assemblage of the people in council, in social 
converse, and in amusement. Then an altar is provided. An 
altar is a space upon the floor or a table on which the parapher- 
nalia of worship are exhibited. They consist of various things 
designed to symbolize the objects of prayer. Perchance they 
pray for food; then corn, acorns, portions of animal food or 
parts of animals that are held to represent them are placed on 
the altar. With tribes that collect grasshoppers for food, grass- 
hoppers are used and grasshopper cakes are displayed. With 
tribes that cultivated the maize, ears of corn become the emblems 
of desire, and ears of many different colors are selected to typify 
abundance. Then jewels of quartz and garnet and turkis and 
other precious stones are displayed to signify that the prayer is 
for well-matured grain, hard like the altar jewels. In arid lands 
they pray for showers and paint symbols of clouds upon altar 
tablets and provide flagons or ewers of water which they sprinkle 
in mimic showers with wands made of the feathers of birds. 
Birds are also associated in their minds with the planting time 
and with the harvest time, and they make images of birds, carving 
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them of wood and painting them with brilliant colors, or they 
make their bodies of fragments of cloth and decorate them with 
feathers. The birds are then placed upon perches and the 
perches placed upon the altar. Many are the devices to repre- 
sent animal food. 

The similitudes and associations which are suggested to the 
savage mind are utilized in this manner in many a quaint way. 
The “correspondences” which the sylvan mind discovers and 
invents to utilize in prayer speech would delight the heart of the 
mystic. 

Having provided an altar with its holy objects, the devout 
shaman pours forth his praises to the ghostly divinities and 
invokes their aid in controlling the sunshine and the storm, 
chanting in established forms of speech and prescribed reitera- 
tions. As the prayer proceeds, at definite moments the appro- 
priate symbols are displayed and symbolic actions are performed, 
all designed to illustrate the prayer. 

Such are the prayers of the sylvan man, designed to secure 
superlative happiness. The ceremonies are performed periodi- 
cally at appropriate seasons, and that they may not be neglected 
calendric systems are devised. These are painted on tablets of 
wood, on the tanned skins of animals, or on the walls of the 
house of worship, the calendars designating in some symbolic 
manner the time of the year when certain ceremonies are to be 
performed, the appropriate ceremonies for the time, the deities 
to whom the ceremonies are performed, and the characteristics of 
the ceremonies themselves. 

As primitive music has a religious motive, so primordial carv- 
ing and painting have a religious motive. In like manner the first 
dramatic performances are religious, all designed to propitiate 
ghost deities and to secure their favors. When this stage of 
esthetic art as religion is fully developed, men have passed from 
savagery to barbarism. To rhythm melody is added in music, 
to outline drawing relief is added in graphics, and to dancing 
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acting is added in the drama. Then terpsichorean religion is 
developed into sacrificial religion, for in barbarism the altar sym- 
bolism is further developed so that food and drink are sacrificed 
to the gods. In this stage the ghost deities are believed to enjoy 
for themselves not only the dancing but the feasting which is 
offered them. 

All of the fine arts have their origin in religion, for in the wor- 
ship of ghost deities tribal men seek to propitiate them and win 
their favors. In this effort they exhaust all their ingenuity in the 
production of music, graphic, drama, romance, and poetry. Tribal 
music is thus the worship of the gods; tribal graphic, in the same 
manner, is illustration to the gods ; tribal drama is gesture speech 
to the gods; tribal romance is story about the gods, and tribal 
poetry is song of the gods; finally, tribal religion is first dancing 
to the gods, to which is added the feasting of the gods, and at 
the close of this state of society religion is terpsichorean and sac- 
rificial in its essential characteristics. The practice of religion is 
no inconsiderable portion of tribal life, and it occupies a large 
share of tribal thought. 

Here we must pause to emphasize the thought that religion 
has for its purpose the regulation of conduct in such manner as 
to secure, through the agency of the gods, superlative or perfect 
happiness. Thus is the conduct of men regulated by motives 
that although they are artificial they are yet profoundly po- 
tential, for the conduct which is thus instigated is held to be the 
wisest and best for mankind. It is the ethics of tribal men. 
Ethics is, therefore, a theory of superlative or perfect conduct. 
If we consider it as conduct, it is ethics; if we consider it as 
reward, it is religion. Ethics and religion are identical, the one 
is the reciprocal of the other. 

Through the stage of monarchy the king usurps the function 
of high priest. His courtiers flatter him as the vice-regent of 
deity, and he strives to be considered in this light. Often self- 
deceived by adulation he has a profound faith in the sacred 
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character of his person and authority, notwithstanding which re- 
ligion undergoes further development. The pageantry of kingly 
courts is the pageantry of religious ceremony. The festivals 
which are promoted by rulers all have a religious character, and 
the priesthood constitute a body of men which are often learned, 
often devout, often zealous, and often profoundly interested in 
the good of mankind. Ecclesiastics thus constitute a specialized 
body of men whose function it is to receive the new-born and 
consecrate them to the higher life of religion. It is their duty to 
train the youth in the nurture and admonition of religion. It is 
their duty to admonish and reprove for evil conduct. It is their 
duty to guide men in all the ways of life. When the most im- 
portant event of social life occurs, they solemnize the marriage 
and they seek and often exercise the power of controlling mar- 
riage relations in the interest of religion; in sickness and in pain 
they shower comfort and fortitude, and they bear in their hanas 
as offerings for religious conduct the bounties of paradise. 
When the portal of death is open, kindred and friends are con- 
soled, and the occasion serves to enforce the doctrines of religion. 
Thus religion, which is a theory of superlative conduct, employs 
sanctions of superlative potency. 

The association of the fine arts continues through the stage of 
monarchy. Largely their evolution is accomplished through the 
agency of the priesthood, and men of genius who are devout 
worshipers contribute their share to the advancement of esthetics 
often impelled by religious ecstasy. In music melody and har- 
mony are added by ecclesiastics as an adjunct to temple worship. 
In graphic, to sculpture and relief perspective is added, impelled 
by the motive of decoration to the walls of the temple. In 
drama the mysteries of religion still constitute the theme, while 
to dancing and sacrifice ceremony is added. The drama is no 
longer the leading element in religious worship, but it becomes an 
accessory element designed to instruct the people in the mys- 
teries of religion. In romance, to beast fables and power myths 
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tales of necromancy are added. In poetry, to personification and 
similitude allegory is added, and the themes of poetry are mainly 
the themes of religion. 

Religion itself undergoes marked development. There still 
remains an element of terpsichorean worship and an element of 
sacrificial worship, but ceremonial worship is more highly de. 
veloped, while terpsichorean and sacrificial worship is performed 
with an allegorical meaning. 

Here we must note, as of profound significance, that the fine 
arts or arts of pleasure are all pursued in the interest of religion. 
Music, like all the other fine arts, may be made by individuals 
for personal pleasure, but, in tribal and monarchical society, the 
motive which secures excellence is demotic. This demotic excel- 
lence inheres in religious ceremonies. In these stages of society 
the evolution of the fine arts is therefore wholly dependent upon 
religion. It is thus that religion is practiced in intimate asso- 
ciation with the pleasures of mankind from which it receives the 
glamour of superlative joy. 

Ethics and religion are still identical, for religion as a theory 
of conduct is still the highest ethics of mankind. 

We have yet to portray the evolution of ethics during the 
social state of republickism. On the threshold of this phase of 
the subject we must consider the role which is played by great 
leaders in society. This we have already set forth in other 
departments of sociology, but in the department of ethics, moral 
leaders are most conspicuous, and by their disciples they are often 
esteemed divine, and especially do they rank as prophets. About 
their birth and about their personal history wonderful stories 
are told, and to their personal agency miracles are attributed. 
Among the most conspicuous of these great moral leaders, Laotse 
of the Chinese, Buddha of the Hindus, and Jesus of the Chris- 
tians are perhaps most revered by the multitudes of mankind. 
Mohammed has a great body of disciples, though he departed 
from the course pursued by the others in attempting to propagate 
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his doctrines by the agency of the sword. These personages 
were all moral leaders who revolted against the ceremonial re- 
ligion of their times, and as a substitute propounded doctrines 
of a higher ethical nature. He who would understand the prin- 
ciples of divine ethics must seek them in the teachings of Laotse, 
Buddha, and Jesus. Our civilization is familiar with the teach- 
ings of the tribes who taught moral perfection in the Sermon on 
the Mount, which has been reiterated, amplified, and illustrated by 
the greatest thinkers, the wisest men, and the purest characters 
that have lived in all the history of the Christian nations. 

The disciples of these prophets have invoked the aid of the 
fine arts, and thus the most exalted of the esthetic pleasures 
have become associated with their teaching. The sweetest music 
has still a religious theme. The most beautiful graphic has still 
a religious motive, that is, an ethical motive. The most thril- 
ling play has still an ethical purpose. The most absorbing 
story has still a higher moral. The most entrancing poem is 
still informed with the spirit of truth. Music has added sym- 
phony to its methods; painting has added chiaroscuro; drama 
has added histrionic representations; romance has added the 
delineation of consequences for moral conduct, and poetry has 
added trope. 

Religion also has developed another stage which demands 
our consideration : 

Moral concepts propagated by teaching and assimilated by 
acception are affiliated to the notions already entertained ; hence 
great prophetic teachers are not able to diffuse their doctrines in 
their purity, they can only propagate them in a modified form. 

Concepts are propagated by cross fertilization from which 
new varieties spring. To propagate fruits with their essential 
characteristics we must resort to cuttings; but concepts cannot 
be propagated as cuttings, but only by fertilization. Thus 
moral concepts in the process of diffusion are modified. It is 
impossible in society to start a new stock of concepts. Moral 
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opinions cannot abruptly be revolutionized; they can only be 
developed. The past cannot be ignored by the present; the 
present is-ever modifying the past. Healthy change must be 
evolution, not revolution, though there is an element of revolu- 
tion in all evolution. Something must be overthrown that evo- 
lution may be accomplished. The individuals of a species must 
die that new species may be developed, but the new species 
must be the offspring of the old. 

The great moral teachers and prophets have never succeeded 
in establishing a principle of ethics in all its purity as conceived 
by themselves. The notions of ceremony developed during the 
stage of monarchy were modified by the teachings of the 
prophets, so that a ceremonial religion was developed into a 
fiducial religion in which the ceremonies are considered as effi- 
cient agencies of teaching; but the essential nature of ethical 
conduct is held to inhere in the opinions which men entertain. 
Ethics is a faith, and hence we call this stage of ethics fiducial. 
Men must entertain the opinions believed to be wise that they 
may gain that superlative happiness which is the reward of 
conduct. 

But how shall men know the good from the evil conduct? 
By what criterion shall men be guided in the affairs of life? 
Here a threefold standard is erected. The first is the teaching 
of the ancients, the second is the teaching of the priesthood, the 
third is the voice of conscience. These three authorities are 
supposed to coincide in producing valid concepts of good and 
evil. 

Conscience is the instinctive impulse to moral conduct. To 
understand this statement we must explain the origin of instincts. 
Instinct is to the emotions what intuition is to the intellections. 
Intuitions are habitual judgments of intellect, as instincts are 
habitual judgments of emotion. As intuitions become heredi- 
tary, so instincts become hereditary. The substrate of instinct 
is the choice exhibited in affinity. In the human mind the 
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affinity of the several particles is organized as an apparatus of 
choice with a nervous system of ganglia, nervous fibers, and 
muscular apparatus which consists of a hierarchy of instruments 
of activity, otherwise called self-activity. 

The habitual exercise of this apparatus in any particular 
method results in the production of habits which, on becoming 
hereditary, are called instincts. An instinct is inherited not as a 
developed habit, but as a tendency and facility to do or act in a 
definite manner. In common life these instincts are observed 
on every hand. The instinct to partake of food is inherited as 
an aptness and developed as a practice ; so the instinct to walk is 
inherited as aptness and developed by practice. The instinct- 
ive fear of serpents is inherited as an aptness and developed by 
practice, so that children as well as adults easily acquire the fear 
of serpents and express this fear and repulsion by acts of fright 
and avoidance. The fear of fire is easily and speedily developed. 

There thus exists a tendency in the human mind to moral 
conduct and to inhibition of immoral conduct. This tendency is 
called conscience. Every human being is thus endowed with 
conscience as an instinct or hereditary aptness to act in a moral 
way. There are many other habits that are instinctive, and other 
instincts may control the individual while the moral instinct is 
held in abeyance. The moral instinct, like all the other instincts, 
is inherited only as an aptness and must be developed by exer- 
cise. Conscience can be cultivated only by the moral sentiments 
which the individual entertains. The sentiments of good and 
evil are governed by the knowledge of truth and error; that 
is, the emotions are fundamentally governed by the intellect, 
although the emotions may in like manner govern the intellect, 
for intellect and emotion are codperative in every act of life. 
The knowledge of good and evil follows hard upon the knowl- 
edge of truth and error. In the economy of nature the intellect 
is first the servant of the emotional life until by its high develop- 
ment it becomes the master. In the ethics or religion of man 
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in the scientific stage of culture the knowledge of good and evil 


will depend upon the knowledge of truth and error. Then 


conscience will be an infallible guide; thus conscience becomes 
the ultimate criterion. Ethical conduct is conduct sanctioned 
by conscience. The ideal of religion has ever been the control 
of conduct by that agency, although other sanctions have been 
employed. Conscience is the child of religion and evolves as 
religion evolves, and religion evolves as the intellect evolves. 

Such are the characteristics of the religion or principles of 
ethics inherited by the moral teachers of modern times—teachers 
who flourish in the atmosphere of science. Among these there 
is a goodly number of moral reformers; in fact, as a class they 
are ail moral reformers, some preaching against this evil, some 
against that; some exalting this virtue, others exalting that. 
The moral teachers of the times are more and more eschewing 
the ancient doctrines of theoretical ethics and devoting their 
energy to practical ethics. Theories of faith are held in abey- 
ance to theories of practice. It needs but a few generations to 
come and go before the new teaching of theory will be founded 
wholly on principles derived from practice. This will be the es- 
tablishment of scientific ethics. 

The agencies of religion are multifarious; the teachers of 
religion are potent. The organization of institutions of religion 
are all progressive. They have not to be overthrown, but only 
to be perfected. 

We have identified ethics with religion. The teachers of 
religion may have erred in theories of ethics, and they may have 
been instrumental in the enforcement of ethical doctrines by 
unwise agencies. Some of these agencies have been of a char- 
acter utterly revolting to modern concepts of good and evil 
conduct. Usually the religion taught has been the religion be- 
lieved, though hypocrites have often nestled in the fold. The 
claim for superior conduct and for the sanctities of its teachings 
has enticed bad men into the ecclesiastical ranks. Above all 
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and more than all, the establishment of an official priesthood as 
one of the functions of government and one of the aristocratic 
estates has been the cause of abuses and horrors in the name of 
religion for which the student of ecclesiastical history must for- 
ever blush. 

As astronomy was developed from astrology, as chemistry 
was developed from alchemy, as medicine was developed from 
necromancy, so ethics is the lineal descendant of animism. 
Purified from animism, religion will remain forever to bless 
mankind. 


Having set forth the nature of ethics, it now remains to 
classify its subject matter in compliance with the pentalogic 
qualities. 

It is believed that the classification will occur to every at- 
tentive reader and that its fundamental nature is evident. It is 
necessary, therefore, to state the classification without further 
elaboration. The subject is grouped into (1) the ethics of pleas- 
ure and pain; (2) the ethics of welfare and want; (3) the ethics 
of justice and injustice; (4) the ethics of truth and falsehood ; 
(5) the ethics of wisdom and folly. 


It is the province of ethics to teach perfect character by pro- 


moting conduct governed by principles instinctively entertained 
as conscience, so that all acts are spontaneously good. The con- 
duct of such a man is purely ethical. 

In the science of economics we find that self-interest is sub- 
served by promoting the interest of others. In the science of 
institutions it is discovered that justice for self can be obtained 
only by doing justice to others. Rights may be obtained by 
performing duties. In the science of ethics we learn that all 
conduct, egoistic and altruistic alike, must become spontaneous 
and habitual. Habitual conduct thus spontaneously controlled 
has its sanctions in conscience. Ethics, therefore, is the science 
of conduct controlled by conscience. 


PETROGLYPHS ON THE AMOOR' 
By BERTHOLD LAUFER 


At the confluence of the Orda and the Amoor, near the Gold 
village of Sakacha-Olen, the right banks of the Orda and the 
Amoor form a sandy beach, which is covered with innumerable 
bowlders, partly scattered, partly piled up in a long wall, which, 
seen from the water, conveys the impression that a fortification 
or a dike had been erected there. A number of these stones 
bear curious petroglyphs, evidently of great antiquity. Unfor. 
tunately, most of these are so much obliterated that it seemed 
impossible to obtain satisfactory photographs; for this reason 
tracings of the petroglyphs were made on paper placed over the 
bowlders. The place was visited in the spring, when the river 
was high, and consequently a number of the petroglyphs were 
under water. Others were discovered high up on precipitous 
rocks. Some bowlders which were partly buried in sand were 
excavated, and proved also to be covered with petroglyphs. 

The figures represented are partly human faces, partly ani- 
mals. The general characteristics of the petroglyphs are quite 
uniform. Figure 29 shows a face of oval form, the nose repre- 
sented by a triangle, the mouth and lips represented by a single 
spiral. The eyes also are represented by a spiral ornament, 
which might be considered as suggesting Chinese affinity. Five 
lines shown on the forehead probably represent wrinkles or facial 
painting. Figure 30 represents a figure found on the surface of 
the same stone from which figure 29 was copied. The similarity 
of character of these two faces is striking. Figures 31 and 32 


1 Extracted from a report of investigations made under the auspices of the Jesup 
North Pacific Expedition, and published herein by authority of the Trustees of the 
American Museum of Natural History. 
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are reproductions of sketches made of carvings found on rocks 
some distance from the bank of the river, both of them occurring 
on one stone. Figure 32 is partly on top of the stone, partly on 


Fig. 29 — Petroglyph in form of a face, Fic. 30 — Petroglyph in form of a face. 


Fic, 31 — Petroglyph in form of a face. Fic. 32 — Petroglyph in form of a face. 


its side, one edge of the stone passing through the middle of the 
petroglyph. In this figure the characteristic spiral design seen in 
figure 29 will be observed. 
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Among the representations of animals, that of an elk (figure 
33) is the most remarkable. The head and antlers are shown 
with remarkable realism; there are three spirals on the back of 
the animal, while the lines on the lower part of the body probably 
represent ribs. The elk is represented running. Behind this 
figure is found the face of a man, the chin and mouth of which 
are on the surface of the stone, while the eyes and the forehead 


are continued on the adjoining lateral face. 
f\ ) / 


Fic. 33— Petroglyph of an elk. 


There is another petroglyph representing an animal similar to 
a horse. Tail, back, forelegs, head, eyes, and ears are well pre- 
served, but the remainder is almost obliterated. The Golds 
stated that representations of animals are very numerous; but at 
the time of my visit most of them were covered with water. 
There are three figures on a high precipice which the Golds 
regard as representations of the Mudu’r (the thunder dragon), a 
conception borrowed from the Chinese. The similarity between 
the Chinese design and these petroglyphs is very slight. Figure 
34 shows a sketch of one of these rock-carvings. Quite recently 
some Golds have carved the design of a dragon in the same rock. 
Figure 35 shows some lines found on one of the bowlders. 
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It will require systematic excavations in order to ascertain if 
the loose bowlders mark old burial sites. Some of the Golds 
maintain that these petroglyphs were made by a people pre- 
ceding them, whom they identify with the Koreans; but there is 
also a tradition referring to the origin of these rock carvings, 
which is as follows : 

In the beginning of the world there were only three men, 
called Shankoa, Shanwai, and Shanka. There were three divers 
and three swans. Once ona time the three men sent the three 
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Fig. 34— Amoor petro- Fig. 35 — Amoor petroglyphs,— 
glyph, said to repre- simple lines. 
sent the thunder 
dragon, 


swans and the three divers to dive for soil, stones, and sand. 
The birds dived. For seven days they stayed under water. 
Then they emerged. They brought earth, stones, and sand, 
and they began to fly about, carrying the earth that they had 
brought. They flew all around the world. The earth originated 
when the divers flew, holding earth and stones in their bills. 
Mountains and plains arose. The divers flew about ; and where 
they flew, rivers arose. Thus they determined the courses of the 
rivers. They flew toward the sea, and the Amoor river arose. 
Flying along the shore, they formed bays of the sea. 

Then the three men made a man called Ka’do, and a woman 
called Julchu’. After a while they had a girl, who was called 
Ma’milji. The people multiplied, and the whole country adjoin- 
ing the Amoor was populated. Ka’do said, ‘There are three 
Suns in the sky. It is impossible to live. It is too hot. I will 
shoot the Sun.” Then his wife said, ““Go!’’ Ka’do went to 
where the Sun rises. He dug a pit, in which he hid ; and when 
the first Sun rose, he shot him. He missed the second Sun; but 
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when the third Sun rose, he killed him also. Then he returned. 
Now it was no longer too hot. Ma’milji drew pictures on stones, 
Julchu’ said, ‘“‘ The people have seen that my husband has killed 
two Suns.” After the Suns had been killed the stones began 
to harden. 

Then Ma’milji said: “ There are too many people ; there will 
be no room for them if they do not die. I will die to show 
them the way.” When she was dying Ma’milji said: “The 
Burunduk does not die; in winter he hibernates; in summer he 
revives. The Tumna lives as a fish in summer; in winter he 
hibernates. Thus they will continue to live. The small snake 


and the large snake will hibernate in winter; in summer they 


will revive. Other animals shall be born and die. Man shall be 
born and die.” 


ANTHROPOMETRY OF SHOSHONEAN TRIBES 
By FRANZ BOAS 


The statistics on which the following description is based 
were collected during the years 1891 and 1892 in preparation for 
the exhibit of the department of anthropology of the World’s 
Columbian Exposition, of which Prof. F. W. Putnam was the 
director. The anthropometric work of the department was in 
charge of the writer. The observations were made by Messrs T. 
L. Bolton and Walter R. Shaw. The tribes included in these 
statistics are the Shoshoni, the Bannock, and the Uintah, White 
River, Uncompagre, Moache, Capote, and Weeminuche Ute. 
The total series embraces 294 individuals, including 33 half 
bloods. 

A comparison between the total results and those obtained by 
the two observers is first given as a test of the comparability of 
the material : 

MEASUREMENTS OF MEN, 20-59 YEARS OF AGE 


TOTAL, BOLTON. SHAW. 


Number Number Number 
Standard of 
Deviation, Observa- 
tions. 


mm, mm, 


2 
mm. 
Observa-\”" Observa- 


Stature 1661 
Finger-reach 1732 
Height of shoulder 1378 
Height of point of finger. 637 
Height sitting 867 
Width of shoulders 386 


109 1650 
107 1736 
109 1372 
109 633 
105 867 
107 386 


HEHEHE HEHEHE 
Qu 


Length of head'!......... 
Breadth of head! 

Breadth of face!......... 
Height of face 

Height of nose 

Breadth of nose 

Height of ear 

Height of lips 


124 192.6 
124 |152.3 
124 145.9 
108 IIg.1 
108 3 51.8 
108 43.3 
45 65.2 
15.4 


WOW 


1 Men twenty years and more. 


45 
44 
45 
45 
44 
45 
192.3 52 
152.8 52 
147.5 52 i? 
118.7 45 i 
52:2 45 
43-4 45 
65.2 45 
15.4 43 
751 
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MEASUREMENTS OF WOMEN, 17-59 YEARS OF AGE 


TOTAL, BOLTON, | 


SHAW. 


Number | Number 


Standard of 
Deviation. Observa- Observa- 
tions. tions. 


mm. 


38.1 1536 10 
31.9 1566 9 
30.8 1265 10 
29.7 590 10 
23.9 800 
16.2 346 


Stature 1528 
Finger-reach 1579 
Height of shoulder 1260 
Height of point of finger. 585 
Height sitting 807 
Width of shoulders....... 346 


HE 


Length of head ! 184.3 
Breadth of head! 146.2 
Breadth of face ! 136.9 
Height of face 108.5 
Height of nose! 47.1 
Breadth of nose ! 40.1 
Height of ear 61.5 
Height of lips 12.1 


184.5 
146.5 
138.0 
109.9 
48.2 
40.3 


HEHE He HE HE HE 


The agreement between these two series is so close that we 
may conclude that the methods of both observers were practically 
identical. The only measurement that shows considerable diver- 
gence is that of breadth of face, in which Shaw’s measurements 
are much smaller than those of Bolton. This may be due to the 
occurrence of narrower faces among the Ute of Colorado which 
are contained in Shaw’s series. Shaw has for 27 adult male 
Shoshoni an average breadth of face of 147.8 mm., while for 24 
Ute of Colorado he has only 143.8 mm. This view is somewhat 
corroborated by the observations on children. On a former 
occasion * I have given the rates of growth of the breadth of face 
amore Indian children. By adding these values to those observed 
among Indian children we obtain an approximate idea of the 
width of face of the adult. Bolton’s observations on 14 boys 
from Utah give a value of 148.0 mm.; Shaw’s measurements of 
30 Shoshoni boys give an average of 149.5, and of 13 boys from 
Colorado an average of only 144.5. 


I have also measurements of seven children, measured by both 


1 Women seventeen years and more. 
2 Verhandlungen der Berliner Anthropologischen Gesellschaft, 1895, p. 408. 
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tions. 

|1521 II 

11584 II 

11256 II 

| 581 II 

814 II 

| 345 Il 

26 15 

26 II |146.0 15 

26 Ir |136.1 15 

21 {107.2 II 

26 Il | 46.3 15 

26 II | 39.9 15 

3.9 II | 61.5 II 

3.3 10 | 12.1 10 
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observers, Bolton’s measurements antedating those of Shaw by 
one year. The values observed by Shaw show the following 
differences from those observed by Bolton: 


1. Length of head....+ 2.3 4. Height of face....— 0.6 
2. Breadth of head...+ 1.4 5. Height of nose....— 0.1 
3. Breadth of face....+ 4.1 6. Breadth of nose...+ 1.3 


These values suggest a difference in method only in the fourth 
and fifth measurements which, instead of showing an increase due 
to growth, show a decrease. It would seem, therefore, that, 
among children, Shaw made these two measurements smaller than 
Bolton. Since Bolton had an extended practice under my per- 
sonal supervision, particularly in measuring children, in Worcester, 
Mass., I regard his measurements as perfectly trustworthy. The 
averages of adult males do not show the same differences. This 
may be due to the fact that the location of the naso-frontal 
suture is much more easily ascertained in this case than in chil- 
dren and women. 

On the whole it seems justifiable to treat both observers as 
following the same methods. If this is admitted we may suppose 
that the difference in breadth of face between the Shoshonean 
tribes of Utah and of Colorado does really exist. In all other 
respects the various tribes represent a uniform type, as shown by 
the following table of averages : 


eabave Length Breadth | Breadth | Height | Height | Breadth 
r . of Head. buds Head, of Face. | of Face. | of Nose. | of Nose. 
| 


Shoshoni 1665 (42)/193.5 (43)}153-1 (43) 148.2 (43) 118.8 (42)'52.7 (42)|43.0 (42) 
Bannock. . 1685 ( 6)/191.5 ( 7)|150.7 ( 7) 147.0 ( 7) 122.5 ( 6)|52. 7 ( 6)143.0 ( 6) 

1641 (34)/192.4 (41) 152.8 (41) 148.0 (41) 118.7 (33)|52.1 (33)/43.2 (33) 
White River..1652 ( 5)|189.7 ( 6)|155.0 ( 6) 150.3 ( 6) 118.8 ( 5) 51. -2 ( 5)/43.0 ( 5) 
Uncompagre. 1628 ( 4)|189.3 ( 4)\153.5 ( 4)146.9 ( 4) 115.3 ( 4)51.5 ( 4)l44-5 ( 4) 


Moache 1650 {ra} .6 (16)/152.1 (16) 143.4 (16) 118.2 (14)/52.6 (14)/42.4 (14) 


1705 ( 2)/t94.8 ( 5)/153.6 ( 5) 145.0 ( 5) 118.5 ( 2))48.5 ( 2)\44.5 ( 2) 
Weeminuche..1647 ( 3) 190.3 ( 3)149.0 ( 3) 143.7 ( 3) 116.3 ( 3)\48.7 ( 3)|42.0 ( 3) 


The whole series is distributed as follows: 
AM. ANTH. N. S., 1—48 
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The tabulation of the series of cephalic index for the two 
observers, and for men, women, boys, and girls, gives the follow- 


ing results: 


S ls | 

4 6; 4/—{— | 10] 8] 18 

5 10 2/20] 3) 2 
13 —| 1] 4418] 6] 24 

BO 14 2 2 4 6 7 | 28 | 18 46 
7 7 4 I I 4 9 | 19 | 14 33 

2 2 —|— 2 I 4 6 || 10 

6 3 3 I 93 25 

5 I 3 6 5 II 

3 —|— 2 4 3 7 
I I I 2 3 

89. I — I — I I 2 
Average .. 79.7. |79.2/79.5 79.5 |80.6|| 79.96 +3.04 
52 II | 15 | 13 | 43 I I | 50 |I51 | 108 | 259 


It will be noticed that these series are quite uniform. Chil- 
dren are, as usual, a little more short-headed than adults. The 
variability for adults alone has the extremely low value of + 2.7; 
that of children is + 3.3. The coefficient of correlation for 
Bolton's series of men is + 0.36, for Shaw’s series of men +-0.41, 
for the total series of men +-0.38. In this also we have corrobora- 
tion of the accuracy of the head measurements. The coefficient 
of correlation is remarkably high—much higher than among the 
Sioux Indians. 

The average values presented on pages 751, 752, give us the 
following table of average indices: 


Men. Women. 
Index of finger-reach.......... 104.3 103.3 
Index of height of shoulder..... 83.0 82.4 


Index of height of second finger. 38.4 38.3 


XUM 
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Men. Women. 
Index of length of arm......... 44.6 44.1 
Index of height sitting......... 52.2 52.7 
Index of width of shoulders..... 23.2 22.6 
79.5 79.5 


In order to test the value of certain descriptive features I in- 
structed Mr Shaw to record the size of ear and thickness of lips 
as large, medium, small, and as thick, medium, thin. In the for- 
mer case I made sure that there should be a considerable in- 
terval between the judgment and the measurement by placing 
them on opposite sides of the blank; thus an unbiased judg- 
ment was obtained. In the judgment of the lips the measure- 
ment was written in the space fojlowing the former. Mr Shaw 
did not record any middle-sized ears—only large and small. 
The distribution is as follows: 


\Sizeof ear of| Size of ear | Lips of women 
men judged | of women judged as: 
as: judged as | 
mm. ‘Large. Small.!| Large. Small. | mm. | Thick. Medium. Thin. Medium. Thin. 
52 | | I | 
| : | 
57 | | 
58 | — 
39 | — — | 
62 -- I 7 _ — I 
63 — 3] 1 — 8 — I 
65 2 2 10 2;— I 
66 2 5 3 II _ 2 2 2 2 
67 12 | — 6 2 
68 3 2 3 7 I 
70 I 2 |i | — 2 —|— ir. = 
71 2 |} 1 | — 2 —|— I _ 
72 I =, 3 I 
75 20 | 4 = = = 
76 — 21 | I — _ - — 
22 | 1 —|— 
2300-29 7 7 i4 27 9 I 6 
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These series, particularly the first two, which exhibit a more 
unbiased judgment, show a very strong overlapping, which signi. 
fies a considerable ambiguity of the terms large and small. It will 
easily be seen that different observers would use the same terms 
with still less accuracy, so that we must conclude that descrip- 
tive features like those mentioned here are of value only in 


extreme Cases. 


ror 


ANTHROPOLOGY AT COLUMBUS 
By W J McGEE 


The Forty-eighth meeting of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science was held in Columbus, Ohio, August 
19-26 last. The attendance was something over three hundred 
and fifty, i. e., considerably above the average; there was some- 
what exceptional local interest, with decided promise of beneficial 
influence on the scientific and educational institutions of the 
region; while the papers were materially above the average in 
number and quality. Accordingly the meeting was a somewhat 
exceptionally satisfactory one. While the Section of Anthro- 
pology was not especially distinguished in attendance or in num- 
ber of papers, the position of the science was well maintained, 
partly through the presentation of papers and addresses of an- 
thropologic bearing in other sections—particularly in the Section 
of Social and Economic Science, which was unprecedentedly 
strong, and which, perhaps for the first time, came well to the fore 
among the sections in the interest and importance of its sessions. 

An anthropologic tone was given to the entire meeting 
through the address of the retiring President, Prof. F. W. Putnam, 
under the title “A Problem in American Anthropology.” This 
address has already been placed within reach of readers in the 
columns of Sczence (vol. x, pp. 225-236), and Nature (vol. 60, pp. 
451-455), as well as in other publications. The tone was main- 
tained in the well-attended address of Vice-president Wilson on 
the ‘ Beginnings of the Science of Prehistoric Anthropology,” 
which is about to appear in Sczence. 

The Section of Anthropology was organized under Vice-presi- 
dent Wilson by election of E. W. Scripture as secretary, W J 
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McGee as councilor, and Robert Clarke, Frank Russell, and 
George Grant McCurdy, with J. McK. Cattell and M. H. Saville 
(both ex-officio) as sectional committee, and Amos F. Butler as 
representative of the section in general committee. The more 
general work of the section comprised (1) memorial proceedings 
on the death of Dr Daniel G. Brinton; (2) presentation and dis. 
cussion of a report of the Association committee on the White 
Race in America, which was forwarded and adopted by the As. 
sociation at Large; (3) an informal report on the winter meeting 
held in New York in December, 1898; (4) decision to hold a win- 
ter meeting during the Christmas holidays of 1899 at a point to 
be selected by the sectional committee (a decision subsequently 
ratified by the council of the Association); (5) appointment of a 
committee to promote anthropologic teaching in universities. 

The committee on the White Race in America consists of J. 
McK. Cattell, W. W. Newell, W J McGee, and Franz Boas. 
The report summarized previous work, and recommended the 
acquisition of anthropometric apparatus, to be used for making 
standard measurements of members of the Association in attend- 
ance at the meetings to such extent as might be found expedient, 
proposing an appropriation for the purpose. 

A small appropriation was made by the council of the Asso- 
ciation to defray the cost of printing in connection with the 
winter meeting, which will probably be held in New Haven, in 
connection with the American Society of Naturalists and the 
American Folk-lore Society. 

The committee on anthropologic teaching in universities, ap- 
pointed subsequent to the meeting, consists of W J McGee of 
the Bureau of American Ethnology, George Grant McCurdy of 
Yale University, and Frank Russell of Harvard University. 

Of the twenty papers introduced in the program of the section, 
but one related exclusively to somatology; this was an elaborate 
illustrated communication by Dr Frank Russell, entitled “A 
Comparative Study of the Physical Structure of the Labrador 
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Eskimos and the New England Indians.” The communication 
was based on critical study of the large quantity of material in 
Peabody Museum; and the measurements show considerable and 
consistent skeletal differences between the two groups. Somatol- 
ogy and psychology were conjoined in Dr Cattell’s communica- 
tion, New Anthropometric Methods,” which was important as a 
suggestion—if not a demonstration—that psychology furnishes a 
clue leading through the interminable tangle of anthropometric 
data; for the essence of structural facts resides in actions and 
reactions which always reveal a dominant psychic factor. Equally 
definite and practical, as representing a bridge between body and 
mind, was Dr Scripture’s paper. “‘ Inadequacy of the Present 
Tests for Color-Blindness, with Demonstrations of a New Test ”’; 
while modern psychology, with its clear physical basis, was exem- 
plified in two other papers by the same author, ‘“ Observations 
on After-Images and Cerebral Light’”’ and “ Observations on the 
Economy of Sleep.” Closely related to this was the paper on 
‘Defective Vision of School Children,” by A. G. Fried in Section 
I, together with “ Time of Perception as a Measure of the Inten- 
sity of Light,” and “ Relations of Time and Space in Vision,” by 
Dr Cattell in Section B. 

Esthetology was gracefully represented by “ The Natural Dia- 
tonic Scale: a Chapter of Musical History,” by Charles K. Wead, 
and by the same author’s papers in the Section of Physics on 
“The Musical Scales of the Arabs ” and “ Medieval Organ Pipes 
and their Bearing on the History of the Scale”; while Dr 
Scripture’s illustrated account of “ Researches in Experimental 
Phonetics, with Demonstration of Results,” before the Section 
of Anthropology, was an instructive analysis of musical factors. 

Technology was represented only in its prehistoric aspects. 
A valuable contribution to American archeology was made in 
the paper on “ The Aboriginal Quarries and Shops at Mill Creek, 
Miami County, Illinois,” by Dr W. A. Phillips, which was illus- 
trated by maps and diagrams, and by numerous specimens of 
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quarrying tools and of quarry products in various stages, from 
raw material to finished implement, with examples of wastage 
and rejectage at each stage. Another valuable contribution was 
an account of the “Prehistoric Settlement, Big Kiokee Creek, 
Columbia County, Georgia,” by Dr Robert Steiner (presented by 
Vice-president Wilson), the paper being based on the Steiner col- 
lection of aboriginal material, now in the National Museum, 
which is of large interest as a practically exhaustive collection 
from a typical district of aboriginal occupancy. Of related sub- 
ject were ‘‘ Evidences of Ancient Prehistoric Man in the Maumee 
River Basin,” by Dr Charles E. Slocum; ‘“‘ The Latest Discoveries 
of Traces of Glacial Man at Trenton, New Jersey, and the Light 
Thrown upon them by a Comparative Study of the Gravels of the 
Delaware and Susquehanna Valleys,” by G. F. Wright, and “ Rec- 
ollections of M. Boucher de Perthes,” by Vice-president Wilson. 

Naturally, sociology was represented mainly in the Section of 
Social and Economic Science, finding expression in a number 
of important papers, among which may be enumerated “ Natural 
Distribution as Modified by Modern Agriculture,” by John Hyde; 
“ Trusts: a Study in Industrial Evolution,” by H. T. Newcomb; 
“Moral Tendencies of Existing Social Conditions,” by Wash- 
ington Gladden; “Science and Art in Social Development,” 
by John S. Clark, and “ The Manual Element in Education,” by 
C. M. Woodward. 

Sophiology was developed especially in ‘‘ The Cherokee River 
Cult,” by James Mooney, and “ Allan Stevenson’s Trance,” by 
Dr Robert Steiner, and incidentally in “ The Beginnings of Mathe- 
matics,” by W J McGee (printed on pages 646-674 of this num- 
ber); while some of the papers in the Section of Social and 
Economic Science were of related import. 

Of somewhat general character were the papers before the 
anthropologic Section on ‘The Scientific Societies and Institu- 
tions of the United States,” by Dr Cattell, and the “ Extent 
of Instruction in Anthropology in Europe and America,” by 
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Dr McCurdy; and of definite anthropologic ‘bearing were the 
papers in the Section of Social and Economic Science on “ Cal- 
culations of Population in June, 1900,” by Henry Farquhar, and 
“The Increase in the Median Age of the Population of the 
United States since 1850,’ by Mansfield Merriman. Professor 
Merriman’s paper was suggestive, incidentally as forming a means 
for trustworthy age determination in the broadly collective way, 
and directly as indicating the rapid increase of viability in this 
country under existing social and economic conditions; his fig- 
ures indicating that the mean age of Americans is some years 
greater today than it was even so late as the middle of the 
century. 

Peculiarly germane to the work in the Sections of Anthro- 
pology and of Social and Economic Science, by reason of the 
prominence given to the broader humanities forming the basis of 
modern anthropology, was the vigorous opening address of the 
venerable President of the Association, Professor Edward Orton. 
Summarizing the growth of knowledge, from primal darkness 
through the shadow of the Middle Ages and into the enlighten- 
ment of the nineteenth century, he noted three advances in the 
essentially human activities as buttresses of all scientific progress, 
viz: Arabic numerals, the alphabet, and the printing press. And 
his view of the splendid present and brilliant future of science 
was quite in accord with that of the normal anthropologist: 
“The field, which is the world, was never so white unto the 
harvest as now; yet it is still early morning on the dial of sci- 
ence.” Coming from an eminent geologist, the words are pecul- 
iarly grateful to students of Human Science; and they acquire 
a permanent significance as among the last public utterances of 
one of America’s pioneers in knowledge-making. Professor 
Orton died on October 16. 


| 


DANIEL GARRISON BRINTON, A.M., M.D., LL.D., Sc.D., an 
Editor of the American Anthropologist, Professor of American 
Linguistics and Archeology in the University of Pennsylvania, 
Professor of Ethnology and Archeology in the Academy of 
Natural Sciences at Philadelphia, Associate Editor of Sczence, 
and Founder of the Lzbrary of Aboriginal American Literature, 
died at Atlantic City July 31, aged sixty-two years. 

Dr Brinton was an active and versatile student of anthropol- 

ogy in all its aspects. His contributions to the science were 
many and important; his publications form a conspicuous part 
_of the literature of American anthropology, while his editorial 
and professorial work and his labors in the lecture field and in 
scientific organizations aided materially in promoting and diffus- 
ing anthropology. His death is a serious loss to science. 

A frequent contributor to the American Anthropologist in its 
earlier form, Dr Brinton was one of the foremost among the 
projectors and supporters of the journal in the new form and 
more extended scope; and the loss occasioned by his death will 
be particularly felt by the editorial staff and readers of this 
journal. 

A more extended memorial, with a resume of Dr Brinton’s 


work, is reserved for another number. 
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Archeology of Lytton, British Columbia. By Hartan I. Smitu. (Mem- 
oirs of the American Museum of Natural History, vol. 1, An- 
thropology I.) New York: May 25, 1899. 4°, pp. 129-161, pl. 
xill. 

This publication, being a portion of the results of the Jesup North 
Pacific Expedition, relates entirely to the archeology of Lytton and its 
vicinity. 

Lytton, so-called for the Secretary of State for the Colonies at the 
time of the first gold-mining excitement in British Columbia, in 1858, 
was at one time an important point on the river-route to the interior and 
subsequently a well-known place on the stage line. It is now little 
more than a hamlet, with an adjoining Indian village and a station on 
the Canadian Pacific railway. The native name of the place is Tlk’um- 
tci’n, and so long as tradition goes back it has been the center of the 
so-called Thompson River Indians or N’tlakapamugq, a branch of the 
Salishan stock, the northern representatives of which, in the interior of 
British Columbia, including these tribes, are generally spoken of as 
the Shuswap people. There are several old village-sites in the vicinity 
of Lytton, but the center of the tribal habitat appears to have been on 
the point of land to the north of the Thompson river where it joins the 
Fraser. Both the Fraser and the Thompson in this vicinity are too 
rapid and too much broken for easy navigation, even by good canoemen. 
The skill of the Thompson river people at the present day is in this 
respect not great, and there is little to show that they were ever expert 
on the water; but the junctions of the great valleys of the two rivers, 
with the land routes following there, the low elevation of the place with 
consequent favorable winter conditions, and above all its situation as an 
admirable station for the taking and curing of salmon, caused it to be 
an ideal site for the residence of people with the habits and mode of life 
common to those of the interior of British Columbia. 

The ancient village-site above referred to is not, however, recorded 
to have been inhabited in any continuous manner in historic times, for 
the region ; and its burial-place, comprised in a group of low sand-hills 
(illustrated in the memoir), now constitutes the chief evidence of its 
former importance. These sand-hills, under the influence of the strong 
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up-river winds, have been gutted out since the abandonment of the old 
village-site, and to some extent rearranged from year to year. In 1877 
the writer made a collection of skulls and objects which had been 
deposited with the dead at this place, which since that time has been 
visited by a number of collectors. Mr Smith, with time and means at 
his disposal, has now made probably the last important collection which 
can be secured from the old burial-place, and although other sites are 
referred to by him, this constitutes the chief point of interest in his 
investigations. 

Interments at this place appear to have ceased at or before the com- 
ing of the whites, as evidences are scarcely, if at all, found of materials 
which may have been obtained from the whites by trade, while many of 
the older burials must possess an antiquity of at least several hundred 
years. Neither the objects recovered, however, nor the type of the 
skulls obtained indicate any notable differences in habits or character 
from those of the people found there when the whites arrived. In 
other words, there is nothing to show that natives of the same stock and 
with similar habits have not continuously inhabited the vicinity since the 
earliest times represented. 

The greater part of Mr Smith’s memoir is naturally devoted to the 
description of the tools, weapons, ornaments, and other objects derived 
from the burial site, with the help of a number of admirable illus- 
trations, drawn for the greater part from objects collected by himself, 
but supplemented by others obtained from the same place. 

Some of these objects are of special interest. The material of the 
arrowheads is usually a black, fine-grained augite-porphyrite or “ basalt.” 
Many of these are of unusually small size and perfect workmanship, with 
a tendency to variety in form. With these, and showing a complete 
mastery of the art of stone-flaking, are various articles of fantastic 
design to which no particular utility can be assigned. A few such 
forms are figured, but in the museum of the Geological Survey of 
Canada are others even more remarkable. Stone hammers or pestles 
of the kind usually found on the Pacific coast are not uncommon. 
Jade celts or adzes are also a special feature of this locality, and, as 
already shown by the writer, this was a place of manufacture of such 
adzes,’ the material being obtained in the form of rolled fragments in 
Fraser river. Specimens of the materials employed were submitted to 
Prof. J. F. Kemp of Columbia University, who contributes a note on 
their physical and mineralogical characters, but is apparently unaware 


1 See also 7ransactions of the Royal Society of Canada, Section 11, 1891. 
® Canadian Record of Science, vol. 11, No, 6, April, 1887. 
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of the analysis of jade from the same locality already made by Dr B. J. 
Harrington of McGill University." The interesting questions con- 
nected with the mode in which the jade bowlders were cut up and the 
adzes trimmed to shape are also discussed by Mr Smith, who arrives at 
the conclusion that the work was done chiefly with flat pieces of hard 
siliceous sandstone, fragments of which, evidently used for this purpose, 
are commonly found. Other modes of cutting up bowlders of jade or 
allied materials, however, were also in use, as indicated by specimens in 
the collection of the Geological Survey of Canada, some of which, with 
little doubt, have been worked upon with fragments or crystals of quartz, 
as stated by the natives of the present day, and confirmed by inquiries 
made by Mr Hill-Tout. 

Straight pipes, resembling cigar-holders in form and made of soap- 
stone, are represented by a number of specimens, some of which have 
been ornamented by designs in incised lines. These are characteristic, 
and in them it may be supposed that the tobacco native to the region 
(Nicotiana attenuata) was smoked on occasions of ceremony or festiv- 
ity. Of implements made of bone or antler, a considerable variety, in- 
cluding wedges, adzes, scrapers, awls, needles, harpoon-points, clubs, 
and handles of root-digging sticks have been found. The last-men- 
tioned objects are peculiarly the property of women in these tribes, 
forming the crutch-like handle of a pointed staff employed in extract- 
ing the several varieties of roots which at certain seasons are used as 
food. 

Copper, employed chiefly for ornamental purposes and beaten into 
thin plates, is found in limited quantity. Other ornaments have been 
made of bone and of several species of sea-shells, including the large 
Pecten, the Dentalium, and the Haliotts or “abalone.” These shells, 
it will be remarked, imply trade with the coast. 

The incised designs already referred to as occurring on some of the 
pipes are also noticed in certain cases on objects of bone or antler. 
The writer would be inclined to regard most of these designs as trivial, 
but explanations are given of them in Mr Smith’s memoir which may 
recommend themselves to some of those versed in native art. In 
respect to artistic genius and workmanship these natives of the interior 
of British Columbia were, however, far behind those of the coast, of 
which their best efforts may be regarded as a faint reflex. 

Mr Smith may be congratulated on the opportunity which has been 
afforded to him of illustrating the archeology of this interesting local- 
ity, which, though well in the interior of British Columbia, is situated 


1 Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada, Section 111, 1890, p. 61. 
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on what must always have been one of the main routes of trade and 
intercourse between the inhabitants of the interior and those of the 
coast. GEORGE M. Dawson. 


Man, Past and Present. By A. H. Keane, F. R. G. S. [etc.], Cam- 
bridge [England]: University Press, 1899. 8°, 584 pp., 12 plates of 
type portraits. 


In 1896 Mr Keane wrote his Z¢inology, in which the subject of the 
varieties of mankind is discussed in two parts, fundamental ethnical 
problems and the primary ethnical groups. In the present volume the 
author essays to establish the independent specialization of the Negro, 
the Mongol, the American, and the Caucasian. Already in 1896 Mr 
Keane had declared, “l’heure des grandes synthéses a déja sonné,” 
and now the effort is made to present from the point of view of the 
evolutionist the story of humanity from first to last and everywhere. 
Of course, you realize that to undertake such a task one must have 
read widely and been in touch during the last forty years with every 
worthy writer on any phase of the subject. 

The author believes in the specific unity of mankind, of whom he 
makes four primary divisions, all descended from a generalized proto- 
human form, the Pleistocene man, from whom they sprung divergently 
and independently by adaptation to environment. The recently dis- 
covered Pithecanthropus erectus, found in the Pliocene beds of eastern 
Java by Dr Eugéne Dubois, is the link that brings man nearer to the 
common stem, as will be seen in the table: 


European, cranial capacity 1550 c.c. 


Low races 1250 C.c. 
P. erectus 1000 c.c. 
3 
si 
£2 
350 
Ge 


SIMIAN STEM. 


| | 
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The starting-point is Java, whence man began to spread; erect, 
but physically and mentally ape-like, though having rudimentary 
speech. On the question when and where this Pliocene proto-human 
became the Pleistocene precursors, Mr Keane is a little obscure, inso- 
much that both Sergi and Ehrenreich call him a polygenist, but this he 
hotly denies. For the enactment of all human history a million years 
of time are demanded. 

The bulk of the volume is taken up with the discussion of the four 
primary divisions, the Ethiopic, the Mongolic, the American, and the 
Caucasic. Each part is preceded by a thesis or text or conspectus, an 
excellent arrangement, in which the author lays down in italics just 
what he means to prove concerning the primeval home, the present 
home, the physical or anthropographic characters, the mental characters 
(including speech, religion, and culture), and the main ethnic subdi- 
visions of the group. 

The Ethiopic variety is treated under the head of African Negroes 
and Papuasians, or Oceanic Negroes, which are held to be one, and 
their subdivisions correspond. Mr Keane’s statement of the universal 
spread of the Papuasians in the Indo-Pacific must be taken with cau- 
tion. His appreciation of the whole Ethiopic variety is disparaging. 

Mongolic man had his root on the Tibetan plateau, and developed 
two main limbs, the Mongolo-Tatar, who is made to include even the 
Eskimo, and the ‘Tibeto-Indo-Chinese, with an eastern oceanic offshoot. 
The development of the Oceanic Mongols becomes especially important 
now, since the United States has undertaken the care of five millions 
of them. It is to be hoped that those charged with this discipline will 
take into their counsel trained ethnologists. 

Homo Americanus, with whom the readers of this journal are especially 
concerned, Mr Keane holds, occupied the Western Hemisphere from 
Point Barrow to Fuegia in Pleistocene times. He reached America in 
the primitive state, by two streams of migration, the eastern, long- 
headed, or Eskimo-Botocudo, the earliest; and the western, later, 
short-headed, new Stone-Age stream. And then the trails were closed. 
No doubt Mr Keane can find in recent literature statements by most 
excellent authorities to the effect that “stone implements and many 
other things are found in the latest Pleistocene deposits of valleys and 
plains everywhere throughout America.” But this is only the writer’s 
opinion, not a fact. For us, a fact is an exact agreement between what 
exists and what is said to exist, and on this plea, the latest researches 
of the Bureau of American Ethnology do not confirm the existence of 
the Pleistocene American. But the readers of this journal will also be 


amazed to find that two of our colleagues have been utterly ignored from 
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lid to lid,—the late Dr Daniel G. Brinton, the only man who ever wrote 
a book on the American race, and Professor William H. Holmes, head 
curator of anthropology in the United States National Museum, who 
has dug out of the earth more stone implements than all the rest of us 
combined, whose researches are limited only by two oceans. 

A large space—over a hundred pages—is given to Caucasic man, 
who became such, originally, in north Africa. This is par excellence 
the battle-ground of theorists, and Mr Keane himself thinks that a 
return to chaos is threatened. The questions of terminology, language 
versus blood, of the African origin of all the Caucasic types, are dis- 
cussed at length. The three biological types of Europe, the Teutonic, 
the Alpine, and the Mediterranean, according to this author were all 
established in Mauritania. Much space is given to the Hamites, dif- 
fused over a vast area in northern Africa, Europe, and Asia. The 
Hittite question is left in abeyance, the Pelasgians are the foundation 
of Hellenic culture. The last chapter traverses the ground of Dr 
Ripley’s recent work, Zhe Races of Europe. The latter, however, rests 
its argument wholly on biological ground, while Mr Keane calls to the 
witness-stand likewise the philologist and the culture-historian. 

We would call the editor’s attention to the imperfect manner in 
which he has prepared the illustrations and to the poverty of the index, 
some authors quoted in the text not being in the list at all, and for 
others who are mentioned, all the places of quotation are not indicated. 
In a summary the index is of first importance. O. T. Mason. 


The Races of Europe, a Sociological Study. By Witu1aM Z. Riptey. Ac- 
companied by a Supplementary Bibliography of the Anthropology and 
Ethnology of Europe, published by the Public Library of the City of 
Boston. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1899. 8°, 624 pp., 222 
type portraits, 86 maps and diagrams. 

The readers of this journal have been expecting this crowning volume 
to the author’s articles in the Popular Science Monthly on the “ Racial 
Geography of Europe.” The work is bound to have a wide circulation. 
It represents an amount of painstaking labor which few are fitted or 
willing to perform. The author, his wife, the Boston Public Library, 
the publishers, with the codperation of the ablest specialists at home 
and abroad, all conspired to produce the best results of the last twenty 
years in physical anthropology. 

The mechanical execution is good—type, portraits, maps from many 
sources reduced to a common graphic significance, the bibliography, 
footnotes, methods of referring to the same author again and again, 
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contribute to the production of an attractive and useful summary of 
scattered information. There is only one fault to find in this regard. 
You cannot find from any index where Dr Ripley has quoted you. 

The work is out and out biological. The author goes out of his 
way to remind the reader, again and again, that race has naught to do 
with speech or arts or social structures. Race is blood or breed—not 
in an old-fashioned sense of fixed species, not in the view of modern 
types, but in an ideal sense. You cast your eyes over the varied popu- 
lations of Europe and discover many types, but at root there are only 
three races or zodlogical groups, each possessed of a history of its own. 
“Our three racial types are not radically distinct seeds which, once 
planted in the several parts of Europe, have there taken root ; and, each 
preserving its peculiarities intact, have spread from those centers out- 
ward until they have suddenly run up against one another along a racial 
frontier. . . . These types for us are all offshoots from the same 
trunk.” The following table will show the gist of the problem : 


Race Type | Head | Face Hair Eyes |Stature| Nose | Synonyms Used by 
I. Long | Long | Very | Blue | Tall | Narrow, | Dolicho- 
TEUTONIC light | Aquiline | lepto | Kollman 
| | | Reihen 
| | | griber Germans 
| Germanic | English 
| Kymric French 
| | Nordic Deniker 
| | | | | Lapouge 
| | | | | Europzeus — 


II. Round | Broad | Light, |Hazel,| Me- | Variable, |Celto-Slavic) French 
ALPINE Chest- | Gray | dium,| Broad, | Sarmatian | von Hélder 
(Celtic) nut Stocky| Heavy Dissentis | Germans 
Arvernian | Beddoe 
Occidental | Deniker 
Homo Al- 

pinus 
Lappanoid | Pruner Bey 


Lapouge 


III, Long | Long | Dark | Dark |} Me- | Rather Iberian English 


MEDITER- brown dium broad Ligurian Italians 
RANEAN, or Slen- Ibero-Insu- 
black der lar 
Atlanto- Deniker 
Mediterra- 
nean 


When the author comes to lay his plan upon the actual populations 
as set forth in Deniker’s scheme of Europe, it will not fit. But there is 
a ready explanation for this in the fact that environment, in its widest 
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sense, anthropic as well as terrestrial, has been playing on men’s bodies 
and minds, shaping not so much their skulls as the outer parts. 

The first biological characteristic discussed is the head form. Only 
two types are recognized—long heads and short heads. Mesocephalism 
is not taken into account. In Ripley’s map of Europe a black belt of 
brachycephalism, crossing its middle, separates two areas of dolicho- 
cephalism north and south. So you have the Alpine round-heads be- 
tween the Teutonic and the Mediterranean long-heads. The author 
shows how, in cephalic characters, men follow the zodlogical law that 
pure types are found in regions of marked geographic individuality. 

The second characteristic worked out, though not always in harmony 
with those of the skull, is pigmentation of the skin, eyes, and hair, which, 
in spite of climate, is a fixed racial mark among the peoples of Europe. 
The Alpine populations are darker than the Teutonic, and by their 
grayish hazel eyes and brownish hair are lighter thanthe Mediterranean. 
Environment works effectually in color to traverse heredity. Moun- 
taineers are lighter than the people of the plains, whether from climate, 
or from poverty, which stands in relation to pigmentation. 

The third characteristic presented is stature. The causes of stature 
. and its coérdinated marks, eliminating chance variations, are, funda- 
mentally, race, and then environment, natural selection, artificial selec- 
tion, and habits of life. The result of all these is to the effect that the 
Teuton is tall, the Alpine and the Mediterranean are of medium height. 
This is one of the best chapters in the book. 

The minute discussion of type characteristics leads to the summing 
up of the diagnoses for the three race types. Especial interest centers 
here on the Celtic controversy and leads the author to suggest happily 
the use of the term Celt, or Kelt by the philologists, of Hallstatt for the 
culture usually codrdinated with the Celtic language, and Alpine for 
the racial type. 

Three hundred pages, the larger part of the work, are given to ap- 
plying the race marks laid down to the political divisions and peoples 
of modern Europe, namely, France and Belgium, the Basques, Scandi- 
navia and Germany, Italy and Spain, Switzerland, the Tyrol, the 
Netherlands, the British Isles, Russia and the Slavs, Jews and Semites, 
Greeks, Turks, Magyars, Rumanians, Caucasia, Asia Minor, Russia, 
and India. 

In chapters xvm and xvi the author turns aside from his 
direct road to do a little cross-country riding after the philologist and 
students of culture. Having told you to eliminate these in considering 
the race question (and that is the scientific method of procedure), the 
book is somewhat weakened by these long digressions. 
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But in his last three chapters the author is at his best. The anthro- 
pologist becomes the instructor of the legislator, the jurist, the econo- 
mist, and the sociologist. Agriculture, manufactures and trade, divorce 
and suicide, distribution of intellectuality, competition, migration, 
crowding of urban centers, color and stature in relation to city life, and 
(most important in view of the recent acquisition by the United States 
of an enormous tropical area) acclimatization and the government of 
the dark races are discussed in the light of ethnology. 

Few works on anthropology published in 1899 represent more con- 
scientious labor or will deserve a larger audience. ‘The Supplement, 
a handy volume of one hundred and sixty pages, is a list of all books 
and papers quoted, the arrangement being alphabetic by names 
of authors, and chronologically by titles thereunder. The index, 
occupying thirty pages, is a list of regions and topics in alphabetic order, 
the authorities on each being arranged chronologically. The author 
justly acknowledges the liberal help of the Public Library of the City of 
Boston in preparing the bibliography and in procuring the works. 

O. T. Mason. 


Experimental Study of Children. By ARTHUR Mac Donatp. (From 
the Report of the Commissioner of Education for 1897-98, chapters 
xxi, xxv.) Washington: 1899. 8°, pp. 987-1204, 1281-1390. 


Dr Mac Donald has taken a series of measurements of the school 
children of Washington, D.C., and in the present paper gives the results 
of his inquiries. Most important among these are the results relating 
to the circumference of the head. The author finds that the circum- 
ference of the head increases with mental ability as judged by the teacher. 
The circumference of the head is also larger among the non-laboring 
classes than it is among the laboring classes. These results are in line 
with Venn’s observations on students at Cambridge, England ; and also 
with the selective series obtained by Porter in St Louis. The author 
also finds that colored children have a larger circumference of head than 
white children. This may be due to two reasons: The head of the 
negro, being more elongated, would have a larger circumference if it 
had the same size on the level on which the circumference is taken. 
Furthermore, the stiffness of the hair would probably cause an apparent 
increase in the size of the head of the negro child. Dr Mac Donald finds 
that white children are taller, but not so heavy as colored children, and 
that their height sitting is much larger than that of colored children. 
This agrees with the well-known fact that negroes have relatively longer 
limbs than whites, but is of interest as showing that this relation between 
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the two races prevails in early youth. Another series of observations 
shows that colored children are much more sensitive to heat than white 
children. 

Unfortunately the method used by Dr Mac Donald in presenting 
the results of his statistical inquiries is such that it would be impossible 
to form an idea as to their value, if the variability of the phenomena 
discussed were not fairly well known from other sources. He gives in 
his tables the grand totals from which his averages were calculated. 
These are entirely unnecessary, while the variability of each series and 
the error of the average, which are essential, are not mentioned at all, 
As a consequence of this omission a number of the conclusions drawn 
by the author cannot be considered valid. The following seem doubt- 
ful : “ Children are more sensitive to locality and heat on the skin before 
puberty than after; and those of non-laboring classes more than those 
of the laboring classes.” Others cannot be considered as proved: 
such are, that dolichocephalism increases with decreasing ability ; that 
boys are less sensitive to locality and more sensitive to heat than girls; 
the statements regarding the relation of height, weight, and height 
sitting of dull and bright boys; that mixture of nationalities seems to 
be unfavorable to the development of mental ability. It seems to me 
likely that all the conclusions bearing upon the changes of mental 
ability with age are based on the fact that the judgments of the teachers 
as to mental ability at different ages are not comparable. The teachers 
judge by the attitude of children toward their lessons. When these 
are easily grasped they are considered bright. ‘Therefore, if the author 
shows that dulness becomes more frequent with increasing age, I think 
he proves that the curriculum of the higher grades is relatively more 
difficult than that of the lower grades, but not a peculiarity of mental 
development. The slight differences found in height and weight of dull 
and bright children are important, because they contradict the validity 
of Dr Porter’s results which were obtained by a different method of 
classification, namely, by comparing children of the same age in 
different grades and classing those in advance of the age as bright, 
those who are retarded as dull. This method of classification is open 
to the objection of introducing an element of artificial selection due 
to promotion from grade to grade. 

Besides the results of his own studies Dr Mac Donald gives a 
summary of observations of others, without any attempt at criticism, 
and a list of instruments for anthropometrical and psychological studies 
which may be useful to those who have no access to the catalogues of 
the makers. 
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Chapter xxv of the Report contains a summary of child study in 
the United States which is also given in the form of brief extracts from 
the papers in question. Franz Boas. 


Die Weltanschauung der Naturvoilker. Von L. FRoBENtIus. Weimar: 
1898. 8°, 427 pp., ill. 


Judging from the author’s opinion expressed in the introduction to 
this book, we have here one of the most important contributions to 
ethnology that has ever been published. Dr Frobenius informs us 
that he has solved the whole question of the origin of African culture, 
and that it will be an easy matter for him to discover the origins of 
American culture. It seems almost cruel to disturb the serene com- 
placency of the author and to subject to a critical review his magnifi- 
cent assertions, which brush aside previous researches of many “ good 
people” with a majestic sweep of the hand; but it is the painful duty 
of the reviewer to scrutinize the methods even of Dr Frobenius. 

Following the advice of the author, we begin reading his book at the 
end—like a modern novel. We first find a few remarks regarding the 
significance of primitive religion which would be quite appropriate in a 
popular exposition of this subject ; but they hardly convey any new idea 
to ethnologists—and notwithstanding Dr Frobenius’ argument, I vent- 
ure to continue to use the term “ primitive religion” as signifying the 
whole range of transcendental ideas and practices of primitive man. 
He then asserts that what he calls “animalism,” i.e., animal anthropo- 
morphism, is the lowest form of mythology. Ancestor worship, which 
he calls “manism,” is another but later form of primitive religion. 
The mythology of the heavenly bodies develops from the latter, the 
setting of moon or sun being the symbols of death. All creation 
myths are of later origin, being inversions of the myth of death. An 
inversion is found in the ideas that man after death goes to the sun, 
and that man descended from the sun; that the body is buried in a 
box, and that the sun in the beginning came out of a box (page 396 f.). 
Another law is formulated by Frobenius as the law of “the transfor- 
mation of motives.” Ideas and objects which serve one purpose in one 
area will assume a new significance when transplanted to a new region. 
His third law is that of “interpolation”—by which he means that 
when two ideas in the course of their development become similar in 
name or in form, one of them tends to be assimilated by the other. 
This phenomenon has been called by others convergent evolution. 
Finally, the author enlarges upon the method that he has pursued and 
wishes to see pursued in researches bearing upon primitive religions. 
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His fundamental principle is that we are not acquainted with the whole 
range of ideas (the knowledge) of any given primitive tribe, but that 
we know only the manifestations of their knowledge. This he con- 
siders partly due to lack of clearness of their concepts, partly to the 
lack of thorough investigation. The first point, according to his ideas, 
makes it unnecessary to make detailed inquiries into the connection 
and history of ideas among the people who hold them (page 403). A 
second principle is applied in the investigation of the historical con- 
nection of peoples as proved by their religions. He says (page 404): 
“The general traits of development from the animalistic to the solar 
concept of the world are the same the world over. The differences do 
not lie in the dominant themes, but in secondary ones. Owing to 
mixture of ideas which are generally connected with migrations, isolated 
and fragmentary parts of these ideas develop as customs, myths, arti- 
facts, etc., which continue to exist among the tribes which have not 
produced them, but simply adopted them.” 

I have searched the book in vain for as much as an attempt to prove 
these principles and laws. In the very beginning we find the following : 
The sun-god Maui is identified by very risky etymologies with the word 
for bird. ‘lhe boat which often has the shape of a bird carries the 
souls into Hades. Birds play an important part in the myths referring 
to the death of Maui. Birds are used in ceremonials accompanying the 
burial. There are also ceremonies in which birds are used as symbols 
of life. This proves to the author’s mind that the bird which carries 
away the soul has come to be considered as the bringer of life. Before 
we accept such an agglomeration of beliefs and customs as proof of this 
theory, Dr Frobenius must show that these beliefs have sprung from a 
common source. Similar ethnic phenomena have so frequently de- 
veloped from distinct psychical sources, that we decline to accept com- 
parisons which are not based on carefully analyzed facts. I think the 
absurdity of the author’s applications of the “law of inversion” that he 
has so easily found can best be shown by discussing his explanations 
of the mythology of the North Pacific coast, with which subject I am 
familiar: A bird throws down atotem pole. According to his theory 
this means that the bird which carried up the ancestors throws down 
the carving representing the latter. Here I should object that other 
totem poles come up in the same way from out of the sea, or were 
found in the woods. Why is the one brought by a bird more im- 
portant than the others? Secondly, the carvings on the totem poles 
are not ancestors, but mostly protecting spirits; and thirdly—what 
seems to my mind most important—the Kwakiutl copied the custom of 
erecting totem poles from their northern neighbors and adapted their 
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traditions to the new customs. The author also considers the connec- 
tion between raven, sun, and death as proved by the myth telling of the 
son of a dead woman ascending to the sky, marrying the daughter of 
the Sun, and of the son of this couple who becomes the raven. The 
first part of this myth belongs to the long series of miraculous births ; and 
a comparison of other traditions of the same area proves that this is the 
essential element in the myth. Then, why are those forms of the myth 
in which the child of the couple is an animal other than a bird less im- 
portant than the present one? In short, I find everywhere an entirely 
arbitrary interpretation of selected myths which seem adapted to prove 
the author’s contentions. The few tales that are mentioned as not in 
agreement with these theories are said to be misunderstood or late 
distortions of the pure form of the original myth. 

By following the methods pursued in the book anything and every- 
thing can be proved. It is fiction, not science. 

Dr Frobenius is a man of wide reading and of brilliant ideas. 
There is certainly some truth in his “law of inversion,” and a careful 
study of the history of customs and beliefs from this point of view might 
lead to valuable results. FRANZ Boas. 


The Distribution of the Negritos in the Philippine Islands and Elsewhere. 
By A. B. Meyer. Dresden: 1899. 8°, (viii,) 92 + 2 pp. 

This publication is a translation of the author’s work on the 
Negritos of the Philippines (1893) brought up to date. Dr Meyer 
gives a thorough and critical review of the known facts pertaining to 
the distribution of the Negrito population on the northern coast of the 
Indian ocean. He shows that all records except those for the Philip- 
pine islands, Malacca, and the Andaman islands are open to doubt. 
He adheres to his opinion, previously expressed, that Negritos and 
Papuas, notwithstanding the difference of form of skull, belong to the 
same race. He points out that certain types of men in India, Ceylon, 
and Sumatra show affinities with the Negritos, but the difference in the 
form of hair is, however, so great, that they must not be considered as 
identical. ‘The tendency of the book is to discourage, on account of 
lack of sufficient data, generalizations based on the supposed occurrence 
of Negrito types throughout southern Asia. FRANZ Boas. 
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roy. de géog. d’ Anvers, 1899, xxii, 277- 


| 279.—Duckworth(W.L.H.) Sur un 


The date of the | 


| Edwards (G. D.) 
Les Co- | 


Note, sur des bijoux | 


| Westmeath. 


anthropoide vivant. Anthropologie, Par., 
1899, x, 152-157.—Ebblewhite (F. A.) 
Flintshire geneaiogical notes. Archeol. 
Cambrensis, Lond., 1899, 89-104.— 
Items of Armenian 
folk-lore collected in Boston. J. Am. 
Folk-Lore, Bost, & N. Y., 1899, xii, 97- 
107.~Ehrenreich (P.) Ein Ausflug 
nach Tusayan (Arizona) im Sommer 1898. 
Globus, Brnschwg., 1899, Ixxvi, 53; 74; 91; 
138; 154.—Eijkman(C.) The colour of 
negroes. Janus, Amst., 1899, iv, 390.— 
Ellis (J/iss M. A.) On the human ear as 
a means of identification. Rep. Brit. Ass. 
Adv. Sc., 1898, Lond., 1899, Ixviii, Torr. 
—d’ Enjoy (P.) Les pédimanes. Rev. 
scient., Par., 1899, 4. s., x1, 654-657.— 
Etheridge (K.), 77. On the ornamen- 
tation of some North Australian ‘* dilly- 
baskets.” A study in Australian aborigi- 
nal decorative art. Internat. Arch. f. 
Ethnog., Leiden, 1899, xii. I-20.— 
Ewart (J. C.) Experimental contribu- 
tions to the theory of heredity. a@ 
Telegony. Proc. Roy. Soc, Lond., 1899, 
Ixv, 243-251.—Fairbairn (A. M.) 
Religion in India. Contemp. Rev., 
Lond., 1899, Ixxv, 761-781. Race and 
Religion in India. Ixxvi, 153-173. 
Faith-healing, ancient and modern. 
Brit. M. J., Lond., 1899, i, 1501-1505.— 
Falkiner (\V.) Notes upon a rath sou- 
terrain at Gurteen, Gainstown, County 
Proc. Roy. Irish Acad., 
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Dublin, 1899, 3. s., v, 211-215. 
Notice of a crannog at Lough-a-Trim, 
Kellucan, County Westmeath. /d7d., 
216-218.—Feasey (H.P.) The instru- 
ment of the rosary. Reliquary & Illustr. 
Archeol., Lond., 1899, v, 98; 161.— 
Fewkes (J. W.) The Aldsaka cult of 
the Hopi Indians. Am. Anthrop., N. Y., 
1899, n. s., i, 522-544, I pl. Hopi 
basket dances. J. Am. Folk-Lore, Bost. 
& N. Y., 1899, xii, 81-96.—Florian 
(E.) La psicologia dei vagabondi, Scuola 
positiva, Fiesole, 1899, ix, 257-287.— 
Fouillée (A.) Le progrés social en 
France. Rev. d. deux mondes, Par., 
1899, cliii, 815-843.—Fouju (G.) Osse- 
ments humains découverts dans une 
couche de terre argileuse, 4 Aunay-sur- 
Crécy (Eure-et-Loir). Bull. Soc. d’an- 
throp. de Par., 1899, 4. s., x, 88-91.— 
Fourdrignier (E.) Divinités accrou- 
pies. 158-170.—Frames (M. 
E.) On some stone implements found in 
a cave in Griqualand-East, Cape Colony. 
J. Anthrop. Inst., Lond., 1898-9, n. s., 
i, 251-257, 1 pl.— Franke (H.) Zum 
Ladaker Volkslied, Globus, Brnschwg., 


1899, Ixxv, 238-242.—Fraser (J.) Initi- | 


ation among the Australian blacks. Am. 
Antiquarian, Chicago, 1899, xxi, 233- 
235.—Fraser (M. F. A.) A Manchee 
ukase. J. China Branch, Roy. Asiat. 
Soc., Shanghai, 1899, n. s., xxx, 161-176. 
—Frazer (J. G.) Observations on Cen- 
tral Australian totemism. J. Anthrop. 
Inst., Lond., 1898-9, n. s., i, 281-286.— 


Friederici. Die Behandlung weiblicher | 
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Gefangener durch die Indianer von Nord- | 


amerika. Globus, Brnschwg., 1899, Ixxv, 
256-261.—Friedlander (B.) Notizen 
iiber Samoa. Ztschr. f. Ethnol., Berl., 
1899, xxxi, 1-55.—Fry (R. E.) A 
weekly miracle, Cornhill Mag., Lond., 
1899, 353-361.—Gasquet (A.) 
culte et les mystéres de Mithra. Rev. d. 
deux mondes, Par., 1899, clii, 530-562.— 
Gauckler (P.) Découvertes 4 Carthage. 
Compt. rend. Acad. d inscr., Par., 1899, 
4. S., xxvii, 159-165.—Giglioli (E. H.) 
L’ eta della pietra nella Cina, colla des- 
crizione di alcuni esemplari nella mia 
collezione. Arch. per l’anthrop., Firenze, 
1898, xxviii, 361-379.——I1 Cambarysu ; 
telefono dei Catuquinarti dell’ Amazzonia, 
Ibid., 381-386.—Giuffrida-Ruggeri 
(V.) Le basi scheletriche della rassomig- 
lianza; variazioni minime e variazioni 
massime nella norma facciale. 
355-360. La capacita della fossa cere- 
bellare. 
Emilia, 


1899, xxv, 131-135.——Ueber 


Riv. sper. di freniat., Reggio- | 


La | 


Si, 1899 


die Anomalien des Unterkiefers, Cen- 
tralbl. f. Anthrop. [etc.], Jena, 1899, iv, 
193-195.—_Goddard (E. H.) Frag- 
ments of Saxon cross-shaft and silver or- 
nament recently found in Wiltshire. 
Reliquary & Illustr. Archeol., Lond., 
1899, V, Remarkable pot 
found at Latton, Wilts. Jézd., 192.— 
Géotze (A.) Neolithische Hiigelgraber 
im Berlach bei Gotha. Nachr. ii, deutsche 
Alterthumsf., Berl., 1899, i, g-16.—— 
Das Roémerkastell Saalburg. Globus, 
Brnschwg., 1899, lxxvi, 55-58. —Gomme 
(G. L.) Ethnological data in folklore: a 
criticism, Folk-Lore, Lond., 1899, x, 
129-143.—Goodall (E.) On anthropo- 
logical work in asylums, with a practical 
scheme for conducting the same in adults. 
Lancet, Lond., 1899, ii, 149-151.— 
Gowen (H. H.) The Hawaiian lan- 
guage and Indo-European affinities. Am. 
Antiquarian, Chicago, 1899, xxi, 91-97. 
—Greger (J.) Patagonien und dessen 
Bewohner. Deutsche Rundsch., Berl., 
1899, xxi, 206-219.—Gross (H.) Die 
Gaunerzinken der Freistadter Hand- 
schrift. Arch. f. Krim. Anthrop. u. 
Kriminalst., Leipz., 1899, ii, 1-62, 52 
pl.—Guise (R. E.) On the tribes in- 
habiting the mouth of the Wanigela 
river, New Guinea. J. Anthrop. Inst., 
Lond., 1898-9, n. s., i, 205-219. —Gulick 
(L.) Psychological, pedagogical and 
religious aspect of group games, Pedagog. 
Semin., Worcester, Mass., 1898-9, vi, 
135-151.—H. (C.) Physical measure- 
ment of public schoolboys. Nature, 
Lond., 1899-1900, Ix, 198.—Hahn (E.) 
Zur Theorie der Entstehung des Acker- 
baues. Globus, Brnschwg., 1899, Ixxv, 
281-287.—Hall (G. S.) Initiations into 
adolescence [among savage and civilized 
peoples]. Proc. Am. Antiq. Soc. 1898, 
Worcester, 1899, n. s., xii, 367-400.—— 
A study of anger. Am. J. Psychol., 
Worcester, 1898-9, x, 516-591.—Hamy 
(E. T.) Les géophages du Tonkin. Bull. 
du Mus. d’hist. nat., Par., 1899, 64.— 
Helkenberg. Kafferncollegen. 
Deutsche med. Wehnschr., Leipz, u. 
Berl., 1899, xxv, 380-382.—Hewitt (J. 
F.) The pre-Aryan commercial village 
in India and Europe. J. Roy. Asiat. 
Soc., Lond., 1899, 329-356.—Hilder 
(F. F.) Origin of the name ‘‘ Indian.” 
Am. Anthrop., N. Y., 1899, n. s., i, 545 
-549.—Hillier (A. P.) The native 
races of South Africa. J. Roy. Colon. 
Inst., Lond., 1899, xxx, 77-113.—Hill- 
Tout (C.) ‘‘Squaktktquaclt,” or the 
benign-faced, the Oannes of the Ntlaka- 
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pamuq, British Columbia. Folk-Lore, 
Lond., 1899, x, 195-216.—Hobley (C. 
W.) Vocabularies from Kavirondo, 
British East Africa. J. Anthrop. Inst., 
Lond., 1898-9, n. s., i, 338-342, I map. 
—Hopkins (W.) Proverbs and tales 
common to the two Sanskrit epics. Am. 
. Philol., Balt., 1899, xx, 22-39.— 
Hrdli¢ka (A.) ‘Dimensions of the nor- 
mal pituitary fossa or sella turcica in the 
white and the negro races ; an anatomical 
study of fifty-seven normal skulls of white 
and sixteen normal skulls of colored indi- 
viduals. Arch. Neurol. & Psycho-Path., 
Utica, 1898, i, 679-698, 3 pl. A new 
joint- -formation. Am. Anthrop., N. Y., 
1899, n. S., i, 550, I pl. Physica] qual- 
ities of the children of Prague. Am. 
Naturalist, Bost., 1899, xxxiii, 605-609. 
The needs of American anthropolo- 
gists. Jbid., 684-688:—Hutter. Die 
Voélkerstimme an der Siidgrenze Adam- 
auas (Nordkamerun). Globus, Brnschwg., 
1899, Ixxv, 377-382.—von Inama- 
Sternegg (K. T.) Spuren slavischer 
Flurverfassung im Lungau. Mitth. d. 
anthrop. Gesellsch. in Wien, 1899, xxix, 
61-64.—Ireland (W. W.) On the 
causes of the increase of suicide. J. 
Ment. Sc., Lond., 1899, xlv, 451-466.— 
Jacobs (J.) Are Jews Jews? Pop. Sc. 
Month., N. Y., 1899, lv, 502-511.— 
Jacquot (L.) Les troglodytes espagn- 
ols d’ Oran. Anthropologie, Par., 1899, 
x, 192.—K. Die Tahitier unter fran- 
zésischer Herrschaft. Globus, Brnschwg., 
1899, Ixxv, 369-372.—Karutz (Kk.) 
Ursprung und Formen der Wiege. 
233-238.—Kenworthy (J.) Antiqui- 
ties of Bolsterstone and neighbourhood. 
Reliquary & Illustr. Archzol., Lond., 
1899, v, 145-160.—Kern (H.) Bijdrag 
tot de spraakkunst van het Oudjavaansch. 
Bijdr. t. de Taal-, Land- en Volkenk. v. 
Nederl. Indié, ’s Gravenhage, 1899, 6. v., 
vi, 96-110.—Kingsley (Mary H.) The 
forms of apparitions in West Africa. 
Proc. Soc. Psych. Research, Lond., 
1898-9, xiv, 331-342.—Korschinsky 
(S.) Heterogenesis und Evolution. 
Naturw. Wchnschr., Brnschwg., 1899, 
xiv, 273-278.—Krahmer.  Arabischer 
Metallspiegel von Bulgar. Globus, 
Brnschwg., 1899, Ixxv, 293.—Krohn 
(W. O.) Physical growth periods and 
appropriate physical exercises. Forum, 
N. Y., 1899, 445-451.—Kure (S.) 
Ueber die Minimalgrenze der faradocu- 
tanen Sensibilitét bei den Japanern. 
Ztschr. f. Electroth., Coblenz & Leipz., 
1899, i, 
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; Some copper implements from the Mid- 


land District, Ontario. Am. Antiquarian, 
Chicago, 1899, xxi, 83-90.——Teeth 
tools in Canada. Zbid., 236-238. —Laloy 
(L.) Die Stellung des ‘Menschen in der 
Thierwelt, mit besonderer Beriicksichtig- 
ung der neueren Entdeckungen im Gebiete 
der Gehirnphysiologie. Ztschr. f. Mor- 
phol. u. Anthrop., Stuttg., 1899, 313- 
324.—Lang(A.) Cup andring: an old 
problem solved. Contemp. Rev., Lond., 
1899, Ixxv, 400-409.—Langhans (P.) 
Deutsche und Danen in Nordschleswig. 
Petermann’s Mitth. a. J. Perthes’ geog. 
Anst., Gotha, 1899, xlv, 37-40. Die 
deutsche-tschechische Sprachgrenzen in 
Nordbéhmen. Jd7d., 73; 113, I map.— 
Lasch(R.) Die Behandlung der Leiche 
des Selbstmérders. Globus, Brnschwg., 
1899, Ixxvi, 63-66.—Lawville (A.) Sta- 
tion néolithique de Fresnes-les-Rungis. 
Bull. Soc. d’anthrop, de Par., 1899, 4. s., 

x, 78-80.—Le Dantec (F La theorie 
biochimique de 1’ hérédité. Rev. phil., 

Par., 1899, xlvii, 457-494.—Lehmann- 
Nitsche(R.) Pracolumbianische Lepra 
und die verstiimmelten peruanischen 
Thon-Figuren des La- Plata- Museums 
vor dem ersten wissenschaftlichen latein- 
ischamerikanischen Congresse zu Buenos- 
Aires; die angebliche Krankheit Jaga 
und briefliche Nachrichten von Hrn Car- 
rasquilla, Verhandl. d. Berl. Gesellsch. 
f. Anthrop., 1899, (81-99).——Weitere 
Mitteilungen iiber die Guayakis in Para- 
guay. Globus, Brnschwg., 1899, Ixxvi, 
78-80.—Leith (G.) On the caves, shell- 
mounds and stone implements of South 
Africa, J. Anthrop. Inst., Lond., 1898-9, 
n.s.,i, 258-274, I pl., 1 map.—Le Roy. 
Les pygmées : négrilles d’ Afrique. Bull. 
Soc. roy. géog. d’ Anvers, 1899, xxii, 
279-282.—Letourneau (C. ) évolu- 
tion mentale chez les animaux. Rev. de 
l’ Ecole d’anthrop. de Par., 1899, ix, 137 
-152.—Lewis (A. L.) British stone 
circles. Am. Antiquarian, Chicago, 1899, 
xxi, 69; 204.—Lord (G. D.) An Attic 
lease inscription. Am. J. Archzol., Nor- 
wood, Mass., 1899, iii, 44-53, 1 pl.—del 
Lupo (M.) I manufatti litici di Pata- 
gonia. Arch, per l’anthrop., Firenze, 
1898, xxviii, 289-353.—von Luschan 
(F.) Beitraége zur Kenntniss der Stein- 


zeit in Africa. Verhandl. d. Berl. 
Gesellsch. f. Anthrop., 1899, (187-190). 
Zusammengesetzte und _ verstirkte 


Bogen. (221-239, 1 pl.).—_Macal- 
lum (A. B.) The prehistoric monuments 
of Brittany. Am. Antiquarian, Chicago, 
1899, xxi, 242-247.—Me Gee (W J) 
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The trend of human progress. Am. An- 
throp., N. Y., 1899, n. s., i, 401-447.— 
von Mach(R.)_ Beitrige zur Ethno- 
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graphie der Balkanhalbinsel. Petermann’s | 


Mitt. a. J. Perthes’ geog. Anst., Gotha, 
1899, xlv, 97-106, map. — Mac- 
Ritchie (D.} Two Midlothian souter- 
rains. Reliquary & Illustr. Archzol., 
Lond., 1899, v, 174-178.—Maerker 
(J.) Die geographischen Ursachen von 
Spaniens Niedergang. Geog. Ztschr., 


Leipz., 1899, v, 177-189.—Maitre (L.) | 
Le dieu accroupi de Quilly : figurine gau- | 


loise. Bull. Soc. d’anthrop. de Par., 
1899, 4. S., X, I142-153.—Makowsky | 
(A.) Bearbeitete Mammutknochen aus 


dem Léss von Mahren. Mitth. d. an- 
throp. Gesellsch. in Wien, 1899, xxix, 
53-57. Mannbarkeitsgebrauche bei 
den Kaffern. Globus, Brnschwg., 1899, 
Ixxv, 230.—Marillier (L.) L’origine des 
dieux d’aprés un livre récent. Rey. phil., 


Par. 1899, xxiv, 1; 146; 225. Mathews | 


(R. H.) Divisions of North Australian 
tribes. Proc. Am.Phil. Soc., Phila., 1899, 
XXxViii, 75-79.—Meinhof (C.) Einwir- 


| —Peet (S. D.) 


kung der Beschiftigung auf die Sprache | 


bei den Bantustémmen Afrikas. 


. Meinzigen (F.) Ueber die Sexual- 
Proportion der Geborenen. Mitth. d. 
anthrop. Gesellsch. in Wien, 1899, xxix, 
65-77.—Meldau (H.) Bemerkungen 
zum indischen Seespiegel Mohit. Deut- 
sche geog. Bl., Bremen, 1899, xxii, 33-37. 
Minovici (N. S.) Les tatouages en 


Roumanie. Arch. d. sc. méd. . de 
Bucarest, 1899, iv, 51-106, 31 pl.— 
Mochi (A.) Le ossa di Paolo Emilio 


Demi, scultore livornese. Arch. per I’an- 


trop., Firenze, 1898, xxvili, 439-445.— | 


Monroe (W. 5S.) The money sense of 
children. Pedagog. Semin., Worcester, 
Mass., 1898-9, vi, 151-158.—Mooney 
(J.) The end of the Natchez. Am, An- 
throp., N. Y., 1899, n. s., i, 510-521.— 
Morrison (W. D.) 
auf das jugendliche Verbrecherthum. 
Naturw. Wchnschr., Berl., 1899, xiv, 13- 
20. Einfluss der Eltern auf die jugend- 
lichen Uebelthater. /ézd., 69-74.—de 
Mortillet (A.) Vase en pierre ollaire 
de V’époque merovingienne. Bull. Soc. 
d’anthrop. de Par., 1899, 4. s., x, 28-35. 
Campigny et le Campignien. Jdid., 
36-62.—Noetling (F.) Ueber prihis- 
torische Niederlassungen in Baluchistan. 
Verhandl. d. Berl. Gesellsch. f. Anthrop., 
1899 (100-110).—Nutt (A.) Ethnologi- 
ca] data in folklore: a reply. Folk- 
Lore, Lond., 1899, x, 143-149.—Ohne- 


Physische Einfliisse | 


| Pitard (E.) 


Globus, | 
Brnschwg., 1899, lxxv, 361-364.—von | 


[N. S., I, 1899 


falsch-Richter. Neues iiber die auf 
Cypern mit Unterstiitzung Seiner Majestat 
des Kaisers, der Berliner Museum und der 
Rudolf Virchow-Stiftung angestellten 
Ausgrabungen. Verhandlungen d. Berl, 
Gesellsch. f. Anthrop., 1899, (28-78)— 
Olshausen. Beitrag zur Geschichte 
des Haar-Kammes. (169-187),—— 
Gesichts-Urnen. (129-169). 
Das Graberfeld auf dem Galgenberge bei 
Wallin. /ééd. (217-220).—Ottolenghi 
(S.) L’olfatto nella donna; nota critica, 
Riv. quindicin. di psicol. [etc.], Roma, 
1898-9, ii, 122-124.—Papillault (G.) 
Quelques lois touchant la croissance et la 
beauté du visage humain. Rev. scient., 
Par., 1899, 4. S., xii, 129-138.—Part 


(J. 5.) A few notes on occultism in West 
Africa, Proc. Soc. Psych. Research, 
Lond., 1898-9, xiv, 343-347.—Pea- 


cock (E.) Superstitions relating to the 
newt. Folk-Lore, Lond., 1899, x, 251. 
—Peacock (Mabel). Death-warnings ; 
wind and weather-holes. /é/d., 248-250, 
The social and domes- 
tic life of the cliff-dwellers. Am. Anti- 
quarian, Chicago, 1899, xxi, 17-40.—— 
Relics of the cliff-dwellers. 
122. Ancient canals, roads, and 
bridges, prehistoric and historic. /Zid., 
151-174. Agriculture among the Pueb- 
los and cliff-dwellers. 209-232. 
—Penfield (F. C.) Under the Red- 
cross symbol. Forum, N. Y., 1899, 621- 
630.—Perregaux(E.) Le fétichisme. 
Bull. Soc, neuchatel. de géog., 1899, xi, 
i19-136.—Petrie (W. F.) On our 
present knowledge of the early Egyptians. 
J. Anthrop. Inst., Lond., 1898-9, n. s., 
i, 202.—Petroff (A. N.) [Anthropome- 
try and physiology of old age.] Med. 
pribav. k. morsk. sborniku, S. - Peterb., 
1899, 189-229.— Pfitzner (\V.) Social- 
anthropologische Studien. I. Der Ein- 
fluss des Lebensalters auf die anthropolo- 
gischen Charaktere. Ztschr. f. Morphol. 
u. Anthrop., Stuttg., 1899, i, 325-377.— 
Contribution a ]’ethnog- 
raphie du Valais, Bull. Soc. géog. de 
Genéve, 1899, xxxviii, 57-76.—— Etude 
de 65 cranes valaisans de la vallée du 
Rhone (Valais Moyen). Rev. de |’Ecole 
d’anthrop. de Par., 1899, ix, 186-193.— 
Popoff (M. F.) [Brief sketch of the 
present condition of the study of the 
criminal from the point of view of criminal 
anthropology.] Izviest. Imp. Tomsk. 
Univ., 1899, xv, No. 6, 1-27.—Poulet 
(V.) De la dépopulation de la France 
occasionnée par les guerres qui ont suivi 
la ligue d’ Augsbourg. Bull. méd. d. 
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Vosges, Epinal, 1899-1900, xiv, No. 52, 
26-38.—Powell (J. \W.) Sociology, or 
the science of institutions. Am. An- 
throp., N. Y., 1899, n. s., i, 475-509.— 
Preuss (K. T.) Die Zauberbildschrif- 
ten der Negrito in Malaka. Globus, 
Brnschwg., 1899, Ixxv, 345 ; 364.—Pro- 
fesseur (Un) de magie indoue, ou les 
prodiges du Professeur Jhingan et M. 
Jacob de Simla. Ann. d. sc. psych., 
Par., 1899, viii, 347-364.—Putnam (F. 
W.) <A problem in American anthro- 
pology. Science, N. Y. & Lancaster, 
Pa., 1899, n. s., x, 225-236.—Ratzel 
(F.)  Korsische Staédte. Globus, Brn- 
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schwg., 1899, Ixxvi, i, 27.—Regnault | 


(F.) 
Compt. rend. de l’Ass. d’anat., Par., 
1899, i, 112.—Rehm(H.S.) Das Haus 
des Eifelbauern. Globus, Brnschwg., 


1899, Ixxv, 3363-38.—Reinecke. 
Samoaner und die Kokospalme. Globus, 
Brnschwg., 1899, Ixxv, 227-231. Zur 


Kennzeichnung der Verhiltnisse auf den 
Samoa-Inseln. \xxvi, 4-13.— 
Reinecke (?.) Studien iiber Denk- 
miler des friihen Mittelalters. Mitth. d. 
anthrop. Gesellsch. in Wien, 1899, xxix, 
35-52, I pl.— Rhys (J.) Some Glamor- 
gan inscriptions. Archzeol. Cambrensis, 
Lond., 1899, 132-168, 4 pl.—Richty 
(H.) Prdhistorische und frithgeschicht- 
liche Verbindungen zwischen dem 
siidlichen BOhmen und der Donau. Mitth. 
d. anthrop. Gesellsch. in Wien, 1899, 
xxix, 92-97.—Rickmers (W. R.) Zus- 
tand der Bewohner von Pitcairn Island. 
Verhandl. d. Berl. Gesellsch. f. Anthrop., 
1899, (195).—Ripley iiber die Anthro- 
pologie der Juden. Globus, Brnschwg., 
1899, lxxvi, 21-27.—Robson (Isabel S.) 
England's oldest handicrafts. Antiquary, 
Lond., 1899, n. s., xxxv, 103; 200,— 
Roe (S77 C.) The tribes and lands of 
the Punjab. J. East India Assoc., Lond., 
1899, Xxx, 30-43.——Aédso: Imp. & 
Asiat. Q. Rev., Woking, 1899, 3. s., 
vii, 263-276.—Roncoroni I] car- 
attere di Riccardo Wagner. Ann. di 
freniat., Torino, 1899, ix, I; IoI1.— 
Rouffaer (G. P.) Matjan Gadoengan. 
[Tiger-men.] Bijdr. t. d. Taal-, Land- 
en Volkenk. v. Nederl. Indié, ’s Graven- 
hage, 1899, 6. v., vi, 67-75.—Rouse 
(W. H. D.) Folklore from the Southern 
Sporades, 


Folk-Lore, Lond., 1899, x, | 


Cause de la perforation olécrane. | 


Die | 


150-185, 5 pl.——-Christmas mummers at | 
Rugby. /ézd., 186-194.—Rudder (E. 


F.) Cannibalism in Queensland. Science, 
N. Y. & Lancaster, Pa., 1899, n. s., xi, 
155.—S. (O.) Eine Augenblicksphoto- 
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graphie von Natschamadchen. Globus, 
Brnschwg., 1899, 338.—Schliiter 
(O.) Bemerkungen zur Siedelungsgeo- 
graphie. Geog. Ztschr., Leipz., 1899, v, 
65-84.—Schlutter (O. B.) An Irish- 
Latin charm. Am. J. Philol., Balt., 1899, 
XX, 71-74.—von Schulenberg (W.) 
Volksthiimliche Gebrauche. Verhandl. d. 
Berl. Gesellsch. f. Anthrop., 1899, (200- 
205), Schumann (H.) Baumsarg- 
Grab mit Zwerg-Skelet von Bodenhagen 
bei Colberg(Pommern). Nachr. ii. deut- 
sche Alterthumsf., Berl., 1899, x, I-9.— 
Schurtz(H.) Der Ursprung der Kultur 
nach L. Frobenius. Petermann’s Mitt. a. 
J. Perthes’ geog. Anst., Gotha, 1899, xlv, 
16-19.—Seler (E.) Quetzalcouatl-Ku- 
kulcan in Yucatan. Ztschr. f. Ethnol., 
Berl., 1898, xxx, 378-416.—Sergi (G.) 
L’ indice ilio-pelvico o un indice sessuale 
del bacino nelle razze umane. Clin. ostet., 
iioma, 1899, 102-108.—Sibillot (A.) 
Population du Haut-Bouéni. Compt. 
rend. Soc. géog. de Par., 1899, 114-122. 
—Singer (H.) Die Karolinen. Globus, 
Brnschwg., 1899, Ixxvi, 37-52.—Smith 
(H. I.) Animal forms in ancient Peru- 
vian art. Am. Antiquarian, Chicago, 
1899, xxi, 45-47.——Archeeology of Lyt- 
ton, British Columbia. Mem. Am. Mus. 
Nat. Hist., N. Y., 1899, ii, Anthrop. i, 
129-161, I pl. Aé/so, Reprint.—Smith 
(W. G.) Paleolithic implement of Hert- 
fordshire conglomerate. Nature, Lond., 
1899, lx, 390.—Sokolowsky (A.) Neu 
Caledonien und seine Bewohner. Naturw. 
Wehnschr., Berl., 1899, xiv, 221.— 
Spencer (B.) & Gillen (F. J.) Some 
remarks on totemism as applied to Aus- 
tralian tribes. J. Anthrop. Inst., Lond., 
1898-9, n. s., i, 275-280.—Stadling 
(H.) The people of the reindeer: life 
among the nomadic Lapps. Century, N. 
Y., 1899, lviii, 582-590.—Steffens (C.) 
Die Indianerpuppensammlung von Frau 
A. L. Dickerman. Globus, Brnschwg., 
1899, Ixxv, 354-356.—Stokes (Mar- 
garet), Early Christian art in Ireland: 
bas-relief on cross at Monaster Boice. 
Reliquary & Illustr, Archzol., Lond., 
1899, v, 110-115.—Super (C. W.) A 
decade of Hittite research. Am. Anti- 
quarian, Chicago, 1899, xxi, 175-181.— 
Szombathy (J.) Bemerkungen zu den 
diluvialen Siugethierknochen aus der Um- 
gebung von Briinn. Mitth. d. anthrop. 
Gesellsch. in Wien, 1899, xxix, 85-g1.— 
Thieullen (A) Les pierres percées. 
Bull. Soc. d’anthrop. de Par., 1899, 4. s., 
x, 92-96.—Thomas (C.) Maudslay’s 
archeological work in Central America. 
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-561.—Tooker (W. W.) The original 
significance of Merrimac. Am. Anti- 
quarian, Chicago, 1899, xxi, 14-16.— 
Toulouse & Vaschide. Mesure de 
l’odorat chez les enfants. Compt. rend. 
Soc. de biol., Par., 1899, II. s., li, 381; 
487.—Treichel (A.) Eine Moorbriicke 
bei Hoch-Paleschken, Kreis Berent. Ver- 
handl. d. Berl. Gesellsch. f. Anthrop., 
1899, (114-127).—_Ugolotti (F.)  Sull’ 
apofisi sopraepitrocleare dell’ omero nei 
normali e nei delinquenti. Arch, di 
psichiat. [etc.], Torino, 1899, xx, 240-248. 
—V. (R.) Superstitions relatives aux 
crachats. Authropologie, Par., 1899, x, 
375. — Vambeéry (H.) Ethnograph- 
isches aus Ostturkestan. Oecesterr. Mon- 
atschr. Orient., Wien, 1899, xxv, 13.— 
Vasu (N.) The Catécvara inscription 
of Ananga-bhima II of Orissa, J. Asiat. 
Soc. Bengal, 1898, Calcutta, 1899, Ixvii, 
317-327. — Vauvillé (O.) Sépulture 
humaine et meules a écraser le grain de 
Vauxrezis. Bull. Soc. d’anthrop. de Par., 
1899, 4. S., xX, I7-I9.—— Dolmen de 
Missy-aux-Bois, canton de Vic-de-Aisne 
(Aisne). gallo- 
romain des Longues-Raies, sur le terri- 
toire de Soissons. Jétd., 103-117.— 
Veroni (D.) La criminalita a Roma e 
nella provincia. Arch. di psichiat. [etc.], 
Torino, 1899, xx, 225-239.—Virchow 
(R.) Photographie eines mit Thier-Fig- 
uren verzierten Commando-stabes von 
Schweizersbild bei Schaffhausen. Ver- 
handl. d. Berl. Gesellsch. f. Anthrop., 
1899, (128).—— Ueber Kéase-Steine. 
Lbid. (199).—Vogt (C.), Sur la ques- 
tion juive. Rev. de 1’ Ecole d’anthrop. 
de Par., 1899, ix, 153-159.—Volz (W.) 
Hausbau und Dorfanlage bei den Batta- 
kern in Nordsumatra, Globus, Brnschwg., 
1899, Ixxv, 318-325.—van Walsem 
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(G. C.) Ueber das Gewicht des schwer- 
sten bis jetzt beschriebenen Gehirns, 
Neurol. Centralbl., Leipz., 1899, xviii, 
578-580.—Ward (J.) The Bat House, 
near Ambergate, Derbyshire. Reliquary 
& Illustr., Archzeol., Lond., 18g9, v, 73- 
79. —-— The Grinley barrow, Buxton. 
Jbid., t79-188.—Ward (W. H.) The 
Hittite gods in Hittite art. Am. J. 
Archeol., Norwood, Mass., 1899, iii, 1- 
39.—Warda (W.) Ueber degenerative 
Ohrformen. Arch. f. Psychiat., Berl., 
1899, xxxii, 128-144.—Westropp (1. 
J.) A list of the round towers of Ireland, 
with notes on those which have been de- 
molished, and on four in the County of 
Mayo. Proc. Roy. Irish Acad., Dublin, 
1899, 3. S., V, 294-311.—Whyte (E. 
T.) On a round tower at Portpatrick, 
Wigtownshire, and a curious ancient burial 
custom near it. Reliquary & Illustr. Arch- 
zol., Lond., 1899, v, 120-122.—Wiltse 
(H. M.) Some mountain superstitions of 
the South. J. Am. Folk-Lore, Bost. & N. 
Y., 1899, xii, 131-135.—Winter (A. C.) - 
Waisenlieder der Letten und Esthen; 
iibersetzt und erlautert. Globus, Brn- 
schwg., 1899, Ixxvi. 31-35.—Young (C. 
G.) Note on some shell implements from 
Barbados. Proc. Roy. Irish Acad., Dub- 
lin, 1899, 3. s., v 221.—WYule (G. U.) 
An investigation into the cause of changes 
in pauperism in England, chiefly during 
the last two decades. J. Roy. Statist. 
Soc., Lond., 1899, Ixii, 249-295, 1 diag. 
—Zache (H.) Sitten und Gebriuche 
der Suaheli. Ausgewahlte Capitel aus 
einer spiteren umfangreichen Darstel- 
lung. Ztschr. f. Ethnol., Berl., 1899, 
xxxi, 61-86.—Zemmrich (J.) Die 
Voélkerstimme Oesterreich - Ungarns. 
Geog. Ztschr., Leipz., 1899, v, 297; 
361. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


How Baskets Are Rounded—Following up Mr Cushing’s paper 
on Manual Concepts, 1 had an opportunity to watch an Obanike woman 
making baskets this last summer. She used ash splints of various 
widths, and sweet-scented grass. ‘The latter was employed single, in 
bunches, and braided. The ash splints, instead of being hammered 
out laboriously as in olden times, had been wrought in a Yankee ma- 
chine ; but the woman, instead of being prejudiced against the white 
man’s device, was very much pleased, and said that the machine-made 
splints were much nicer. At first I was struck by the uniformity in 
dimensions of a great number of her productions, but this wonder 
ceased when I observed that her hand and fingers were never idle as 
metric apparatus and gauges. But what was new to me was the con- 
stant use of the knee and the lap for hollowing up the bottoms and 
for giving rotundity to other forms. We are in the habit of calling in 
the help of gourds and other natural objects to explain the shapes of 
ancient textiles and pottery. The only mold this woman employed 
was herself, and it was charming to see how nimbly the parts of her 
body came to the service of her hand. O. T. Mason. 


Material of the Mexican Codices—There seems to be a general 
impression that the ancient Mexican codices were written on paper 
made from the bark of the maguey (agave species), as this statement 
appears in the works of all the writers who have mentioned the subject. 
An examination of certain codices in Spain in 1892 gave rise to the 
belief that the material is the beaten bark of a tree surfaced with clay 
or lime. In this connection the numerous ridged stone beaters and 
smoothers found in Mexico, whose use, in a recent number of Science, 
was surmised to be that of making a texture of bark analogous to 
Polynesian tapa, are interesting. During a recent extensive journey in 
Mexico this subject was reéxamined and the former conclusion 
affirmed. It will be seen by those familiar with the century plant that 


it has no bark. It is true that the chitinous epidermis of the leaves 


may be stripped off in sheets resembling the finest vellum, but when 

dry it becomes brittle and intractable, rolling into tight cylinders and 

curling at the edges. Applied to a rigid backing by means of strong 
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glue it is even then almost impossible to prevent buckling. It is there- 
fore a material not suited to the codices, and it has not been used for 
any of those records that the writer has examined. That a texture 
mauufactured from bark was employed by the Mexicans for such pur- 
pose may be verified by a visit to the Museo Nacional, where an 
ancient plan is displayed which is painted on a sheet of softened bark 
apparently derived from the mulberry tree. WALTER Houcu. 


The Adopted Indian Word “ Poquosin”—Mr W. R. Gerard, 
in the last number of this journal, criticises my article on the word 
“ Poquosin,” in the January number, and presents certain ideas of his 
own, veiled in learned grammatical diction, which cover a multitude of 
errors and mislead the unwary. 

During my study of the name Poguosin and its equivalents, the 
root pékwa, “ shallow,” which he favors, presented itself among other 
possible derivatives, but it was rejected as not being applicable to the 
many localities, and not sufficiently descriptive of the causes which led 
to the use of the term by the Amerind and its adoption by the Euro- 
pean. The root péhwa in all dialects was employed more to designate 
shallow flats or sand-bars in a river, which more or less obstructed the 
navigation of canoes, than to inundated tracts subject to the widening 
' or opening out of streams or ponds, which made the trails or paths im- 
passable. The root fogua, “to open,” “to break out,” on the other 
hand, describes these peculiarities far better, as was set forth in my 
paper, and as numerous abstracts from early records and writers 
not quoted, as well as personal visits and correspondence, bear ample 
witness. Mr Gerard, in rejecting the diminutive form of the locative 
case which I used correctly in accordance with many authorities, and 
employing in its place the terminal of the inanimate third person singu- 
lar (Howse, Grammar of the Cree, p. 26), has made a great blunder, for 
he should know that it is contrary to Algonquian nomenclature to use this 
verbal affix as alocative. If it were proper and possible, why should I not 
have used it with the radical pogua-, viz., poguo-sin? ‘The reason I did 
not, was because it would have been bad grammar, for it expresses 
quality, not location, just the same as does its English equivalent. The 
examples I quoted of this verbal form from the Ojibwa and Abnaki 
were simply for comparison of the radical and its application. An 
Amerind might say in Nipissing, pakwisan, “it is shallow,” or “it 
touches bottom,” “ runs aground,” as Cuoq translates it, but he would 
never use the expression to name “a shallow-place”’; neither would 
he say poguosin, “it is open,” in the place of foguo-es-ing, “at the 
widening.” (The final vowel is frequently lost in local names.) In 
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my use of the diminutive with a locative, I agree with the late Dr 
Trumbull and other authorities with whom Mr Gerard is totally at 
variance. 

I agree with Mr Gerard, that the word fokelogan has no affinity 
with paékwa, “shallow.” I simply referred to the name in passing as 
containing the radical fogua, “ to open,” in a generalized sense, which 
statement, strangely enough, Mr Gerard confirms by saying that it 
probably means “an open ditch ”—/ogan being a corrupt form of the 
Algonquian affix of instrumentality. 

Finally, as to the name Poughkeepsie, my derivation was also the 
result of much inquiry, research, and study, and not a hasty suggestion. 
Most of my early forms, on which it was based, were obtained from the 
records in the office of the Secretary of State at Albany, although some 
were furnished by a friend residing at Poughkeepsie. My earliest form 
antedates Mr Gerard’s quotation some three years, and was at first 
applied to a creek, and the creek again mentioned with the same spell- 
ing in 1704. Ruttenber (/ndians of Hudson River, p. 371) says: “Ina 
deed to Arnot Veil, covering the tract, the boundaries are described as 
beginning at a creek called Pacaksing by the river [Hudson] side ; in 
a petition from Wm. Caldwell the orthography is Pogkeepke, in an affi- 
davit by Myndert Harmense it is Pokeepsinck ; in other papers the 
prevailing orthography is Poghkeepke, and finally it is found applied to 
a pond of water lying in the vicinity of the city, and its signification 
given as the muddy pond,” etc. This pond has been entirely built 
over ; the march of improvement has obliterated all natural features, 
so that the present dweller within its confines can know but little of the 
primitive conditions existing more than two centuries ago. If there 
were nothing else that would show the worthlessness of Mr Gerard’s 
derivation, the taking of the Lenadpé inseparable generic apuchk, “a 
standing-rock ” (Mass.—ompsk), and employing it as a possible prefix 
to an impossible name, would be enough to condemn it. It is well 
known that this generic cannot be so used, and the fact bears witness 
that Mr Gerard’s criticisms are not based on strict rules of Algonquian 
nomenclature. WILLIAM WALLACE TOOKER. 


‘International Congress of Prehistoric Anthropology and 
Archeology—The permanent council of the International Congress 
of Prehistoric Anthropology and Archeology is organizing its twelfth 
session in connection with the Paris Universal Exposition of 1900. 
The congress has been accepted in the official series, and will be held 
under the patronage of the French government. The organizing com- 
mittee comprises French specialists of world-wide reputation in this 
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branch of study, which is itself of universal interest. The president is 
M. Alexandre Bertrand, curator of the St. Germain Museum of National 
Antiquities, and the vice-presidents are Professors Gaudry and Hamy 
of the Museum of Natural History. Among the members are Maspero, 
De Morgan (now directing excavations in Persia), Oppert, the Celtic 
scholar D’Arbois, de Jubainville, Baron de Baye, Prince Roland Bona- 
parte, Professors Berthelot, Milne-Edwards, De Lapparent, Letourneau, 
Manouvrier, and MM. Salomon Reinach, Salmon, and Topinard. The 
congress will open on the 2oth and close on the 25th of August. The 
opening session will be held in the Exposition Palais de Congres, 
The other meetings will take place in the lecture halls of the Collége de 
France. The final program for the work of the congress will be drawn 
up after consultation with students of other countries, to whom the com- 
mittee is now extending invitation. The card of membership is fifteen 
francs, and entitles the recipient to all the publications of the congress. 
The Secretary General is M. le Dr Verneau, Professeur d’ Anthropolo- 
gie, 148 rue Broca, Paris. 


The Fourth International Congress of Psychology will be 
held in Paris, August 20-25, 1900. The organization is left to the 
French members, and the following are the officers: President, Th. 
Ribot, professor of experimental and comparative psychology in 
the Collége de France; Vice-president, Charles Richet, professor of 
physiology in the Paris Faculty of Medicine ; General Secretary, Pierre 
Janet, Director of the Laboratory of Psychology in the Collége de 
France. The seven sections and the presidents are as follows: (1) 
Psychology in its relations to physiology and anatomy, Prof. Matthias 
Duval ; (2) Introspective psychology and its relations to philosophy, 
Prof. G. Séailles; (3) Experimental psychology and psycho-physics, 
M. A. Binet ; (4) Pathological psychology and psychiatry, Dr Mag- 
nan; (5) Psychology of hypnotism and related questions, Dr Bern- 
heim ; (6) Social and criminal psychology, M. Tarde ; (7) Comparative 
psychology and anthropology, Prof. Yves Delage. Those wishing to 
attend the congress should apply to the Secretary, and those desiring 
to present papers should forward abstracts not later than January 1 
next. 


New Hebrides Somatology and Folklore—Dr Walter R. 
Harper, of Sydney, New South Wales, started in April on a trip in the 
New Hebrides to investigate the somatology and folklore of that group. 
In a note on the subject Scéence (April 7) says: ‘* We are informed by 
him that the museums of Australia, although new, have already secured 
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some remarkable collections representative of Australian ethnology. 
The museum at Sydney, under the curatorship of R. Etheridge, and 
the one at Adelaide in charge of Dr Stirling, are especially good owing 
to the interest of their curators in ethnology. Lately the Western govern- 
ment sent a collecting party into the interior under the leadership of 
Mr Alex. Morton, curator of the Tasmanian Museum. This expedi- 
tion was successful and secured among other things a series of carved 
bullroarers, which are sacred objects there. Lack of funds hampers 
the work in Australia as elsewhere, and the field is yet largely unknown. 
Much valuable material remains to be investigated even in the Eastern 
colonies, while northwest Queensland is especially rich.” 


Dr Herrmann Meyer in Central Brazil—A letter from Dr 
Herrmann Meyer, printed in the Verhand/ungen of the Berlin Geographi- 
cal Society (Nos. 5 and 6, 1899), gives an account of that traveler’s 
movements down to March last. Dr Meyer was then at Cuyaba, about to 
set out for the more serious part of his journey, but he had already trav- 
eled extensively in the southern provinces of Brazil and gives useful in- 
formation regarding the present state of affairs in them and also in Mato 
Grosso. He had visited all the German colonies in the south, and 
reached the military colony of Alto Uruguay and the district of 
Misiones ; he had also paid a visit to the Detale Indians on the Rio de 
Varzea, but found that they had retained little of their original character, 
having beccme much mixed with the Negro stock. At Nonohay, on 
the Upper Uruguay, and in several other localities, there are settlements 
of the same race, which is said to be related to the Caingang of Parana 
and Santa Catarina. From Pelotas, in the south of Rio Grande, Dr 
Meyer went overland to Montevideo, and then via Buenos Aires to 
Diamantino and Cuyaba. Colonel Castro had sought in vain for the 
legendary “ Martyres” mines, but had been shown a supposed ancient 
burial-place of the Indians near the Kulisehu. He was about to start 
anew in search of the old mines of Arayes. Two Americans, named 
Williamson, had gone to the Xingu by the Kulisehu, but had not since 
been heard of ; while, lastly, an Italian, Dr Pasini, had descended the 
Arinos and Tapajos in company with a surveyor, and had made an 
accurate chart of those rivers down to the Salto Augusto. Dr Meyer 
hoped to obtain for publication some account of their journey. He 
had been already engaged in anthropological researches, and prepa- 
rations for his journey to the Xingu were completed. He hoped to 
announce its successful termination by the end of the year, either from 
Cuyaba, Goyaz, or Para. 
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Deaths—On April rth, Sir Monier MONrIER-WILLIAMS, K.C.LE., 
M.A., Hon D.C.L. of the University of Oxford; Honorary LL.D. of 
the University of Calcutta; Honorary Ph. D. of the University of 
Gottingen ; Honorary Member of the Asiatic Societies of Bengal and 
Bombay, and of the Oriental and Philosophical Societies of America ; 
Boden Professor of Sanskrit, and late fellow of Baliol College, Ox- 
ford, etc. Born at Bombay, 1819; studied at King’s College, London, 
and at the East Indian Company’s College at Haileybury; became 
Boden Sanskrit scholar at Oxford University, 1843, was graduated 
1844; professor of Sanskrit at Haileybury College from 1844 to 1858, 
and at Cheltenham from 1858 to 1860; became Boden professor of 
Sanskrit at Oxford in 1860, retaining the chair until his death; was 
knighted in 1886. Among his published works are “ Buddhism” ; 
“ Brahmanism and Hindiism, or Religious Thought and Life in India” ; 
“Indian Wisdom, or Examples of the Religious, Philosophical, and 
Ethical Doctrines of the Hindts”’ ; “ Modern India and the Indians” ; 
“ Hinduism”; “Sanskrit-English Dictionary”; English-Sanskrit 
Dictionary”; ‘‘ Practical Sanskrit Grammar”; “Sanskrit Manual 
with Exercises”; Kalidadsa’s Sakuntala”; Vikramorvasi”’; “A 
Free Translation in English Prose and Verse of the Sanskrit Drama 
- Sakoontala” ; “Story of Nala” ; “ Application of the Roman Alpha- 
bet to the Languages of India”; “ Practical Hindistani Grammar ”’ ; 
“ Bagh o Bahar”; Indian Epic Poetry”; ‘‘ The Holy Bible and the 
Sacred Books of the East.” 

On July 2, Sir WittiamM Henry FiLower, K.C.B., F.R.S., aged 67 
years ; conservator of the Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons ; 
Hunterian professor of anatomy (1870-1884) ; director of the natural 
history department of the British Museum (1884-1898) ; president of 
the Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland (1883-1885), 
and of the British Association for the Advancement of Science (1889). 

In London, July 5, RicHarD CONGREVE, a well-known writer on 
Comte’s philosophy and on social and political topics, aged 81 years. 

At Atlantic City, New Jersey, July 31, DANIEL GARRISON BRINTON, 
aged 62. A fuller notice appears elsewhere in this number, but an ex- 
tended account of Dr Brinton’s life and work is reserved for a future 
issue. 

At Cincinnati, Ohio, August 26, Ropert CLARKE, publisher, bibli- 
ographer, historian, and archeologist, aged 70 years. 

O.uF RycGu, professor of archeology at Christiania, aged 80 years. 

On June 14, Dr N. Grore, professor of psychology and philosophy 
at the University of Moscow. . 
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Figurines of Domesticated Animals in Austrian Folk-Re- 
ligion—The well-known ethnologist, Dr Wilhelm Hein, points out in 
the Berlin Zeitschrift fiir Volkskunde, for 1899, a remarkable paral- 
lelism in the folk-religion of Austria and that of the Hopi Winter Solstice 
ceremony as described in a previous number of the Anthropologist. 
In 1897 Dr Hein’s attention was called to certain iron figures of do- 
mesticated animals in the collection of Dr Eugen Frischauf, and he 
later found other specimens, among which were seventy-five in the old 
half-ruined chapel of St. Agydius in Schwarzensee. On the first of 
September, a day dedicated to this saint, the country people from far 
and near flock +o their chapel, where figurines representing horses, 
sheep, cattle, and other animals are placed on the altar. As to the use 
of these figures Dr Hein quotes from a letter of Herr Blau who has 
published an article on types of country churches in Austria. It 
appears from this letter that at Easter, in Bohemia, a country woman 
or maid carries one of these figurines to the altar on which an offering 
of four, five, or ten kreuzer is placed, and after a short prayer the 
figurine, generally that of a cow, is deposited on a table arranged for 
that purpose under the choir. 

Dr Hein then refers to figurines of domesticated animals in the 
Hopi kivas at the Winter Solstice ceremony, calling attention to the 
parallelism in their use with that of the iron images. He points out 
that this Hopi festival, like Easter, is especially devoted to renewal of 
life, fertility of the earth, and increase of domestic animals. Near the 
close of his article Dr Hein recognizes a most significant principle in 
the use of objects on primitive altars, and makes an important dis- 
tinction when he points out that these figurines are not votive offerings, 
used in “ Erfillung eines Geliibdes,” but are ‘‘ Ausdriick eines Wunsches,” 
a symbolic expression of prayer so constant in primitive religions. 
There are several types of prayer used in worship: Silent prayer, the 
highest form of communion of man with the “ gods,” where no words 
or other symbols are employed ; verbal prayer, implying an anthro- 
pomorphic or other conception of gods endowed with organs of hear- 
ing. The words used in this type may state the request directly or 
become symbols of wants or needs unexpressed. In verbal prayer the 
objects desired, or their symbols, are constantly employed in primitive 
religion. In a third type, pantomimic, or, as Powell suggests, gesture 
prayer, the worshiper shows the supernatural beings what he wishes by 
acting, always making use of objects or symbols of objects needed. 
Much of primitive ceremony, ordinarily called dramatization, is simply 
a complicated form of this last mentioned type of prayer which gener- 
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ally coexists with the second form or that where words are used. A 
complex example of this type of prayer occurs in the Winter Solstice 
ceremony at Walpi, Arizona, when a man personating a bird and repre- 
senting the.sun goes to a pile of earth in the kiva and throws into it 
small sticks or darts symbolizing sunbeams or other fertilizing agencies, 
This act is a prayer to the sun to fertilize the earth. In a less compli- 
cated form of the same type of prayer the priest simply sprinkles water 
on rain-cloud symbols when he wishes rain ; or, in the simplest of all, 
symbols of objects desired, or even the objects themselves, are dis- 
played on an altar, which accounts for the rain-cloud symbols, the 
efficacy of water animals, water plants, sea-shells, any and every thing 
which would suggest to the “ gods” the greatest desire of an agricul- 
tural people in an arid environment. The stone, clay, and wooden 
effigies of domestic or other animals in the Winter Solstice altars are 
used in prayers, and are not regarded by the Hopi as votive offerings, 
but represent what the worshiper prays for, and he ties his prayer- 
feather to them to show what he wants. It appears from Dr Hein’s 
article that the iron figurines he describes have similar uses. 
J. WALTER FEWKEs. 


Archeological Contributions— Under the auspices of the 
Archeological Institute of America, a meeting will be held for the 
reading and discussion of archeological papers in New Haven on De- 
cember 27, 28, and 2g next. Prof. Charles Eliot Norton will give the 
opening address on Wednesday evening, December 27. ‘The presence 
with papers of a goodly number of distinguished classical archeologists 
is assured, and several executive officers of American museums will be 
present. The executive committee of the Institute desires, however, 
that the scope of the meeting be as broad as that of the constitution 
of the Institute, and particularly hopes that the department of American 
archeology may be well represented. Communications on the subject 
may be addressed to Prof. Thomas Day Seymour, Yale University. 


MINOR NOTES 
READERS OF THE Brighton (England) Hera/d are fortunate in being 
kept advised of scientific progress through frequent contributions from 
a judicious student known in America both personally and through her 
writings—Miss Agnes Crane. The issue for August 19 contains two 
columns of anthropologic notes, taken from American Anthropologist 
(n. s.), Science, Popular Science Monthly, Annals of Iowa, Bulletin of 


the Free Museum of the University of Pennsylvania, and various separate 
publications. The “Notes” begin with an appreciative obituary of 
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Daniel G. Brinton. Referring to the action of the Anthropological 
Society of Washington respecting the name “Amerind,” Miss Crane 
says: ‘ We shall follow the example of the Washington authorities and 
adopt it henceforth.” 


“ THE ETHNOLOGY OF THE TEETH,” by Alton H. Thompson, D.D.S., 
Topeka, Kansas (8°, 13 pp.), is primarily a plea for odontography, and 
is addressed to those whose profession gives opportunity for systematic 
observation and record of the characteristics of human teeth ; but it is 
so extended by example and reference as to constitute a real contri- 
bution to knowledge. (W J M.) 


IT IS REPORTED that the explorer, Prof. Wilhelm Joest, who died 
some time ago during an expedition among the South Sea islands, has 
left $75,000 to the Ethnological Museum in Berlin, the interest of that 
sum to be used for procuring new collections and in assisting scientific 
expeditions. 


THE DECEMBER, 1898, issue of the /nudian Antiguary (Bombay), 
recently received, devotes its entire fifty pages to memorials of the late 
Dr Johann Georg Biihler, professor of Sanskrit and Indian antiquities 
in the University of Vienna, who met death April 16, 1898, by drowning 
in Lake Constance. A portrait accompanies the notices. 


PROFESSOR MOoNTELIUS has been appointed Yates lecturer in 
archeology at University College, London, for the year 1900. 


Dr H. C. Mbuuer of Utrecht, Holland, contemplates the publica- 
tion of an International Journal of Linguistics which is to follow the 
lines of the Zuternational Zeitschrift fiir Sprachwissenschaft, five volumes 
of which were published between 1884 and 1890 by the late Dr F. 
Techmer of Leipzig. 


SocrETA RoMANA DI ANTROPOLOGIA.—The following officers have 
been elected by the Societa Romana di Antropologia for 1899-1900 : 
president, Prof. Angelo Celli; vice-president, Giuseppe Sergi ; council, 
Prof. Carlo Anfosso, Dr Ridolfo Livi, Prof. Giovanni Mingazzini, and 
Prof. Ezio Sciamanna; secretary, Prof. Lamberto Moschen, vice- 
secretary, Prof. Antonio Neviani; curator, Dr Ugo G. Vram. 


STONEHENGE.—It is announced that Sir Edmund Antrobus is de- 
sirous of selling Stonehenge, the famous monument on Salisbury plain, 
England. Thinking it right that the nation should have the oppor- 
tunity of purchasing this great relic of antiquity, the owner has offered 
it to the Government, with about 1300 acres of surrounding land (sub- 
ject to certain pasturage and sporting rights), for the sum of £125,000. 
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